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THE BRITISH COLONIAL CURRENCY SYSTEM 


Introduction 


Ir is now exactly fifty years since the late Lord Chalmers’ 
great work, The History of Colonial Currency, was published. 
Since that date enormous changes have taken place, and Lord 
Chalmers’ book is now purely of historical interest, but no further 
comprehensive work on the subject has appeared. The facts 
are scattered over innumerable Blue Books, Annual Reports 
and other documents, some of them very difficult to obtain, and 
very few people know the facts or understand how the system 
works. 

Nevertheless it is important that the facts should be widely 
known. The Colonies, Protectorates, Protected States and 
Mandated Territories which are collectively known as the “ British 
Colonial Empire’ and individually can most conveniently be 
called by the neutral name of “‘ Dependencies ” cover over two 
million square miles and contain a population of over sixty million. 
The total value of currency circulating in them, though it cannot 
be precisely estimated, is very large (approximately £150,000,000), 
and their annual external trade (imports plus exports) exceeds 
£500 million in normal years. In 1937, which was a good year, 
it exceeded £700 million. External trade cammot be conducted 
without international exchange, and the currency and exchange 
system of the Colonial Empire is, in some ways, so unusual, that 
it is important that it should be widely understood, particularly 
at a time when it is confidently expected that an entirely new 
system of international exchange is to be one of the outcomes of 
the present war. The purpose of this paper is to give the briefest 
possible outline, compatible with utility, of the British Colonial 
currency system, as it at present exists, and to assemble the 
principal figures. 

Some method of grouping the Dependencies is necessary in 
order to explain the present situation, and for the purpose of the 
present paper they have been divided into four groups, the first 


three of which fall into several sub-groups. The grouping is not 
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technically perfect, but seems the most convenient in the circum- 
stances, particularly since it is arranged on historical principles. 
The groups are the following : 


(1) The sterling group (comprising all the Dependencies 
not otherwise enumerated). 

(2) The rupee group (Aden, Ceylon, Mauritius, the 
Seychelles and Somaliland). 

(3) The ex-silver group (Malaya, the British Dependencies 
in Borneo and Hong Kong). 

(4) The United States dollar Colony (British Honduras). 


Conditions vary widely between the different Dependencies. 
A few still have no currency at all of their own, and use either 
British, Indian or Australian coins and notes. Of the rest, some 
use British coin but have note issues of their own, sometimes 
circulating concurrently with note issues of commercial banks 
(British and Canadian), while the rest have both coin and notes of 
their own. 

Whatever the precise situation of the currency, all the De- 
pendencies alike can best be described as being on a sterling 
(or rupee or United States dollar) exchange basis, and all share 
the characteristic of not having independent currencies. There 
is in them no central bank or other institution which can issue 
or withdraw currency at will; the function of the Currency 
Authority (which is the most convenient collective title for the 
Currency Boards, Commissioners of Currency and other responsible 
authorities) is simply that of a money-changer, issuing physical 
currency on demand in exchange for bank payments in the 
principal or parent currency (sterling, rupees or United States 
dollars, as the case may be) or redeeming it as required, by pay- 
ments in that currency. These functions are automatic, not 
discretionary, and are performed under the sanction of Orders-in- 
Council, local Ordinances or other legislative enactments. In 
addition to physical currency there is also, of course, “ bank 
money ”’ in the Dependencies, but the discussion of this aspect of 
the question can most conveniently be left over until the position 
regarding physical currency has been set out. 


The “ Sterling Group” 


It will be seen that by far the biggest of the four groups 
enumerated above is the “sterling group,” and perhaps the 
most convenient way of explaining how the present position has 
been reached and how the system now works will be to take a 
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single representative member of this group and study its history 
in some detail. Some members of the group have been under the 
British crown for centuries, and the history of their vicissitudes 
up to 1893 is set out at length in Lord Chalmers’ book. But this 
earlier history is now, literally, of historic interest only, and if we 
take the history of the four West African Dependencies (Gambia, 
the Gold Coast, Nigeria and Sierra Leone) and trace it forward 
from 1912, we shall have a typical example of the course of 
evolution which has been followed by most of the sterling 
group. 

In 1912 there was presented to Parliament as Cd. 6426 the 
“ Report of a Departmental Committee appointed to inquire into 
matters affecting the Currency of the British West African 
Colonies and Protectorates.” It starts by stating the existing 
currency position in those Dependencies. The legal tender in all 
of them was the gold, silver and copper coinage of the United 
Kingdom. In addition, certain French, Spanish and American 
gold coins and five-franc pieces of the Latin Union were legal 
tender in certain Dependencies, and in the Gold Coast there was a 
recently introduced local nickel bronze currency of pennies, half- 
pennies and tenth-pennies. Apart from this legal tender cowries, 
‘“‘manillas ’’ (penannular bronze ingots rather like thick small 
bracelets or large finger-rings), brass, copper (and iron, though this 
is not mentioned) rods and wires and gold dust were still used as 
conventional currency in the more remote areas. Indeed, manillas, 
metal rods and wires, and gold dust had until recently been legal 
tender. In a few districts in Northern Nigeria the Maria Theresa 
dollar still survived. Gold coins were still comparatively rare, 
though their use was growing, but British silver, which was un- 
limited legal tender, was present in large quantities, and was being 
shipped to West Africa in even larger quantities. 

At this time the ordinary arrangement in regard to the British 
Colonies was that any banker, merchant, or other person requiring 
silver coin in a Colony could have it delivered to him in the 
Colony by paying the face value in London, the Government 
bearing the cost of delivery. Special arrangements had been in 
operation in the West African Dependencies under an agreement 
with the Bank of British West Africa, which departed from this 
standard arrangement, but they had recently been terminated, 
and the position now was the same as that in the other 
Dependencies. 

Thus in 1912, disregarding the legal tender status of the foreign 
gold coins and five-franc pieces and the existence of conventional 
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non-legal tender currencies, the coinage and monetary system 
of the West African Dependencies was indistinguishable from that 
of, say, any English county or the Isle of Man, except that, 
although there were British banks in the area, there were no 
bank notes. 

The system, however, had four defects from the point of view 
of the Dependencies. The first one was a fairly minor matter, 
and was already on the way to solution. The prevalence of 
conventional currencies such as cowries was clear evidence 
that even the farthing was too large to be the smallest coin. 
This had already been recognised in the Gold Coast, where 
the special local currency of tenth-pennies as well as pennies and 
halfpennies had recently been issued, and these coins were finding 
their way into the other Dependencies. Indeed, the need for 
some such currency in the Gold Coast was particularly felt since 
copper coins were, for some obscure reason, unpopular in that 
Dependency, and hardly circulated at all. (A parallel phenomenon 
in Fiji is mentioned below.) 

The second was a potential rather than an actual defect, but 
it was clearly one of growing importance. Trading operations 
were getting to be of such large dimensions that it was increasingly 
inconvenient to settle all transactions in bags of gold. 

The third and fourth defects can conveniently be considered 
together. The third was that the United Kingdom Government’s 
transactions in silver coin were a one-way traffic only. The 
Government were prepared to deliver silver coin in the Colonies 
in unlimited quantities for its face value, but the legal tender 
of such coin in the United Kingdom was limited to 40 shillings, 
and they did not hold themselves out to buy the coin back again 
at its face value or, indeed, at any value at all. In the United 
Kingdom it is true that the banks could pay in silver coin to the 
Bank of England for the credit of their account, but only in such 
amounts as the Bank of England, in agreement with the Treasury, 
agreed to accept, and for this service the banks were charged a 
small commission. There was no obligation to accept such 
surplus silver automatically. Thus there was in West Africa a 
large amount of British silver coinage and no prospect of finding 
a safe home for it, except at great expense, if it became surplus 
to requirements. It was true that so far there had been no 
occasion to ship any large quantities of silver back to the United 
Kingdom, since trade was still expanding; but it could not 
be supposed that this expansion would go on for ever without, at 
any rate, temporary recessions. (Subsequent history amply 
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proved the truth of this prediction.) The problem was growing 
rapidly ; in the decade 1901—10 the amount of silver coin issued to 
West Africa was nine-tenths of the amount of new silver coin 
issued in the United Kingdom itself, the figures being a little 
over £900,000 and a little over £1,000,000 respectively. The 
total amount of silver coin officially sent to West Africa between 
1886 and 1911 was over £2,200,000, and the figure was rising 
rapidly. Indeed, the total amount of British silver which 
ultimately reached West Africa in this way, in the pockets 
of the public and in other ways, before the flow finally ceased, 
was a great deal larger than this, for the total face value of the 
United Kingdom silver coin repatriated to the United Kingdom 
from West Africa between 1913, when repatriation started, and 
the present date has exceeded £5,300,000. 

The fourth defect was that the seigniorage on the United 
Kingdom coin so issued, that is the difference between its face 
value and the cost of metal and manufacture, was retained 
by the United Kingdom. Thus, putting the two last defects 
together, the Dependencies were buying large quantities of coin 
from the United Kingdom at a price much above its intrinsic 
value, and had no assurance of getting their money back if they 
wanted to. 

The Committee saw clearly the gravity of these defects in the 
existing system, and their recommendations, some of them 
curiously hesitant in the light of subsequent events, were as 
follows. 

They recommended that a new silver coinage should be minted 
for West Africa in denominations of two shillings, one shilling, 
sixpence and threepence. They recommended that a Currency 
Board should be set up in London to manage it, buying bullion, 
having the coinage minted and issuing it at face value on behalf 
of the four West African Governments, the profits thus secured 
being accumulated in a fund to guarantee the convertibility 
back into sterling of the new currency, if circumstances so re- 
quired. . They recommended that the coinage should be issued 
and redeemed by the Board at its face value less a small com- 
mission either for sterling in London or for gold or British silver 
coin in West Africa. They recommended that there should 
be a West African note issue based on the same principles, but 
subject to certain limitations which were subsequently found 
unnecessary. And they recommended that the British Govern- 
ment should be asked to redeem the British silver by instalments, 
as and when it could be withdrawn in exehange for the new coinage. 
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These recommendations were approved by the United Kingdom 
Government. A Board was set up, and the coinage began to 
be issued in 1913. Notes were not issued until 1916, and then 
only in small quantities, but the issue soon grew. The Board 
also took over responsibility for the nickel-bronze coinage which 
was converted from a special Gold Coast to a general West 
African issue. The United Kingdom Government undertook to 
redeem £100,000 of British silver coin every year, but under the 
stress of war soon enlarged this undertaking. By the end of the 
war the total amount repatriated and paid for by the United 
Kingdom Government had risen to nearly £900,000; a short 
pause followed, but the movement was soon resumed, and five 
years later the figure had exceeded £3,200,000. In 1920, under the 
stimulus of the high price of silver, it was decided to replace the 
local silver coinage by an alloy coinage possessing a very small 
intrinsic value, and the silver coin was by degrees withdrawn and 
its bullion value realised. 

Let us consider the position as it was, say, at June 30, 1922, 
ten years after the original proposals were first made. By this 
time the foreign coins had ceased to be legal tender and the 
conventional non-legal tender currencies had in most areas 
fallen into practical desuetude. Gold coin had disappeared, 
British silver and copper coin, though still legal tender, was not 
effectively in circulation, any such coin which reached the banks 
being withdrawn. The excess of issues over redemption of West 
African silver coin was rather under £2,900,000, and the excess of 
issues over redemption of nickel-bronze coin nearly £200,000. 
Issues of the new alloy coin were just under £2,800,000, and none 
of it had yet been withdrawn. The West African notes in 
circulation were just under £1,000,000. Against a total liability 
for redemption of a little under £7,000,000, the Board had assets 
of almost exactly £6,000,000 plus the bullion value of the un- 
redeemed silver coinage. It is interesting to compare the latest 
figures at June 30, 1943 : 


ESTIMATED CIRCULATION. ASSETS. 
£ £ 
W African silver coin . ‘ 948,119 Investments 23,322,735 
alloy coin . . 15,444,811 Other assets 3,629,905 
nickel-bronzecoin 1,931,533 
currency notes . 5,626,406 


23,950,869 
Surplus F . 3,001,771 





£26,952,640 £26,952,640 
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In 1922, when the system was fully established, the currency 
was really just as much sterling as it had been ten years pre- 
viously, before the new system was introduced. The public had 
coins with exactly the same values as they had before (subject 
to the disappearance of the crown, half crown and farthing), 
and they also had currency notes. They could put their coin and 
notes in the bank and get sterling credits overseas on a £ for £ 
basis, less a commission which was probably lower than that 
charged by the banks for a similar transaction ten years earlier. 
From the point of view of the banks the machinery ‘for securing 
these credits was different, but a great deal simpler than the 
previous one, which gave the banks no facilities for changing coin 
into overseas credits except the laborious, and indeed, so far as 
silver was concerned, risky, one of shipping it to the United 
Kingdom. 

The new system created a situation in which it was theoretically 
possible to give the West African pound a value other than that 
of parity with sterling; but in practice there was certainly no 
intention of altering this parity. 

The Board’s finances showed a nominal deficit, but there 
was no serious danger of their being called to meet all, or any 
large part, of their obligations, and their assets included a large 
proportion of interest-bearing securities. It was therefore only a 
matter of time, as subsequent experience has shown, for their 
assets to reach and pass their liabilities. Indeed, the cumulative 
gross excess of the Board’s assets over its liabilities is now very large, 
for in addition to the retained surplus of £3,000,000 shown in the 
1943 accounts, a sum of £5,400,000 has been distributed by the 
Board to the four West African Governments from its profits, 
since this distribution became possible. 

By 1922 the permanent arrangements for expanding and 
contracting the currency in circulation had been fully worked out 
and tested in practice. As these are, except in one respect, 
the standard arrangements for all Colonial currencies, it is worth 
devoting some space to a description of them. 

In effect the creation of the Board provided both a depository 
in the Dependency in which surplus currency could be placed, 
and a source in the Dependency from which extra currency 
could be obtained, at short notice, and currency in this depository 
was as completely sterilised as unissued Bank of England notes in 
the Bank. Indeed, if the stock of coin became too large it could 
be brokén up and sold as metal. This did in fact occasionally 
happen. The arrangement made for issue and withdrawal in 
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West Africa is exceptional, in that the Board, unlike the other 
Colonial Currency Authorities, deals in practice only with banks. 
The reasons for this special arrangement arise from the previous 
history of currency in West Africa, and it is possible that they 
will not continue indefinitely. With this exception the West 
African arrangements are entirely typical. The Board is under 
an obligation to instruct its Currency Officers in West Africa to 
issue coin and notes on a £ for £ basis to the local branch of any 
bank in West Africa, on receiving from the head office in London 
the equivalent amount in sterling plus a small commission (the 
present rate is }°% but this is rather lower than the rate formerly 
current). It is also under an obligation, if a bank branch in 
West Africa lodges coin or notes with one of its Currency 
Officers, to pay the equivalent amount, less the same small 
commission, to the head office of the bank in London. The 
functions of the Board are wholly passive in the matter, they 
can neither refuse nor initiate transactions; the only element 
of discretion which they possess is that they can, subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, dis- 
courage the excessive use of the facilities provided by increasing 
the rate of commission. But the permissible maximum rate is 
quite a low one, and they must, of course, charge the same rate to 
all customers. 

Trade in West Africa in normal times (the present times are, 
of course, quite exceptional) is highly seasonal, and is conducted 
to a large extent in cash. Both the cocoa crop and the ground- 
nuts crops are marketed in the autumn and winter, and the 
needs for currency during this period are much larger than at 
other times of year. Before each buying season the traders 
demand large sums in coin (often very small coin) and notes from 
their local banks, and put the head office in funds for the necessary 
amount (alternatively, of course, they may get an advance for 
the purpose from their banks). The banks pay over the sterling 
to the Board, which instructs its Currency Officers to issue the 
necessary currency to such branches as the banks designate. 
The Board keeps in liquid sterling an amount sufficient to redeem 
the currency which it expects to have to redeem at the end of the 
buying season and invests the remainder, ifany. At the end of the 
buying season most, but seldom all, of the extra currency finds 
its way back to the banks, who lodge it with the Currency Officers 
and draw sterling in exchange. 

This process has now been going on for nearly thirty years, 
and, as time has gone on, the hard core of currency permanently 
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in circulation has gradually increased. The increase has not 
of course been uninterrupted, the gross amount in circulation 
fluctuates in close harmony with the fluctuations in trade activity, 
and the amount in circulation at the present time is well in 
excess of the hard core, but the genuine hard core has increased 
pretty steadily. The Board has invested in long-term securities 
an amount roughly equal to its estimate of this hard core. The 
remainder of its funds are kept in cash and short-dated securities, 
and the surplus—that is, the excess of assets over liabilities—is 
maintained at an amount sufficient to offset any depreciation in 
the value of the long-dated securities which can be regarded as 
reasonably probable. As a broad general rule this margin is 
estimated at 10% of the value of those securities, but is subject 
to alteration from time to time. When the surplus rises above 
this level, the excess is distributed among the four Governments 
on the basis of the total value of trade imports and exports 
of their territories (excluding currency). 

It must be emphasised that this system, though it guarantees 
the conversion of any Colonial currency presented for redemption 
into sterling, makes no provision for its conversion into any 
other currency. Ifa resident in West Africa wants to get foreign 
currency in exchange either for West Africa coin or notes or for 
a bank credit in West Africa, he can get it only from his bank, 
which, being a United Kingdom bank or a banking company 
registered in the United Kingdom to do business in West Africa, 
can only purchase it for him in London through the usual ex- 
change machinery, and subject to the legislation for the time being 
in force regarding exchange transactions. The West African 
resident could also, of course, in normal times obtain foreign 
exchange by shipping goods to the country in question and selling 
these for cash, or by shipping them to some other country whose 
currency is freely exchangeable into the desired currency, but, 
as things are at present, any foreign exchange so obtained would 
normally have to be surrendered to the local exchange control, 
which would transfer it to the United Kingdom exchange control. 
This does not, of course, mean that no one in West Africa can get 
foreign exchange for any purpose, however legitimate, but it 
does mean that he can get it only from the United Kingdom foreign 
exchange pool and subject to the local regulations for the time 
being in force, which are for practical purposes identical with the 
United Kingdom regulations. No separate West African pool of 
foreign exchange is maintained. 

As has been stated already, the description just given is 
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equally applicable to any other Colonial currency in the “ sterling 
group,” except that in other Dependencies the Currency Authority 
offers the same facilities to any member of the public as the West 
African Board offers to the banks alone. In practice, however, 
these Currency Authorities seldom, if ever, do any business except 
with the banks. The minimum sum below which these Authorities 
will not issue or redeem currency is generally fairly high (usually 
£5,000 or £10,000), and the banks by marrying their inward 
and outward transactions are in a position to offer a rather finer 
rate than the Board for these large transactions, and have resort 
to the Board only for the net residual demand for an increase or 
decrease in the currency in circulation, disregarding temporary 
fluctuations, which they meet by an increase or decrease in their 
own till-money. It should be added that the practice of the 
various Currency Authorities in regard to coin (as opposed to 
notes) is not entirely uniform. Some Authorities are under an 
obligation to redeem all coin and notes issued by them; others, 
however, are under an obligation to redeem notes only or, 
occasionally, notes and the standard coin, but not subsidiary 
coins. In practice, however, when local coin surpluses have 
developed in such areas the Authorities have taken them over, 
even if not under a legal obligation to do so. 

The following paragraphs show briefly to what extent this 
typical system prevails in the other Dependencies in the “ sterling 
group,” and how the present state of affairs was reached. It 
should be stated in preamble that there are only three Currency 
Boards proper, located in London: the West African Currency 
Board (covering the Gambia, the Gold Coast, Nigeria and Sierra 
Leone), the East African Currency Board (covering Kenya, 
Tanganyika Territory, Uganda and Zanzibar) and the Palestine 
Currency Board (covering Palestine and Trans-Jordan). 

In nearly all other Dependencies, both in the “‘ sterling group ” 
and the other groups mentioned above, the functions of currency 
control are exercised by a local Commissioner of Currency, or a 
Board of Commissioners of Currency, located at the capital of the 
Dependency concerned. The system operates in exactly the same 
way as that described above, except that the Commissioners, 
instead of the Board’s Currency Officers, issue and redeem cur- 
rency, and the Crown Agents for the Colonies, acting as the 
Commissioners’ London agents, instead of the Board, issue and 
receive sterling and invest moneys not immediately required, 
under the general instructions of the Commissioners. Usually 
the discretion of Currency Commissioners operating locally as 
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regards, e.g., the distribution of surpluses, is much more strictly 
limited by legislative provision than is the case with the Boards 
operating in London. Both in the case of the Commissioners 
and in the case of the Boards the general investment policy is laid 
down by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, who has ruled that 
each Authority may invest its funds either in short-dated securities 
(British Treasury Bills, demand or time deposits with United 
Kingdom Banks, etc.) or in British Government, British Dominion 
Government, Government of India, British Colonial Government 
or British Municipal Loans, subject to the proviso that, for greater 
security, no Authority shall ever invest in loans issued by its own 
Government or Governments. This means, for instance, that the 
West African Board may hold East African securities and the 
East African Board West African securities, but not vice versa. 
The securities in which investment is permitted are sterling 
securities only. 

The East African Board functions exactly like the West 
African Board, but its history has been less fortunate. Its 
experience shows how difficult it is for a Currency Authority to 
build up its reserves, if it starts with a deficit so large that almost 
all its funds have to be kept in liquid form. When British 
traders and missionaries first entered East Africa they entered 
it from an area in which the Indian rupee was the customary 
standard coin, and when British rule was established the Indian 
rupee and its subsidiary coin was made legal tender. Indeed, 
the rupee was so widely recognised as the standard coin in East 
Africa that when the German Government introduced a coinage 
into German East Africa (now Tanganyika Territory) they made 
the standard, coin a rupee equal in weight and fineness to the 
Indian rupee, but divided not into annas and pies, but into 100 
heller. 

At the end of the First World War the currency position in 
East Africa was thoroughly uncomfortable. Owing to the rise in 
the value of silver, the rupee had risen from its pre-war value of 
ls. 4d. to over 2s., and was fluctuating violently. As there 
was very little trade between East Africa and India, and a great 
deal between East Africa and sterling countries, this fluctuation 
was very injurious, and the Government decided to try to stabilise 
the rupee in East Africa at 2s., and to replace the Indian coin by 
a local issue of token coin 500 fine—that is, of a substantially 
less bullion value than 2s. By this time the West African Board 
had proved such a success that they decided to follow the same 
model in East Africa, and the East African Board was established 
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in December 1919. In addition to replacing the Indian rupee 
coin in Kenya and Uganda by a local issue, the Board was charged 
with similar functions in regard to the German coin in Tanganyika 
Territory, which had now become a British Mandated Territory. 
The Board’s operations were dogged by misfortune from the very 
beginning. They had had a considerable amount of rupee notes 
printed, but fortunately no coin struck, when, under the pressure 
of local public opinion, the rupee designation was abandoned, 
and it was decided instead to make the standard coin a florin, 
equal to 2s. sterling, divided into 100 cents. By the time that 
a substantial quantity of this new coin and notes had been issued, 
the sterling exchange value of the rupee, which was still pegged 
at 2s. in East Africa, fell substantially below this figure. There 
was a considerable local demand for a devaluation of the florin. 
This was, rightly, resisted, and it was decided instead to make the 
standard coin a shilling, equal to 1s. sterling, divided into 100 
cents, and to withdraw the short-lived florin and florin cent 
currency. Meanwhile the Indian rupee remained pegged at 2s., 
and it was impossible to prevent a certain amount of smuggling 
into the territory. The German rupee too was still pegged at 2s. 
The demonetisation of the florin cost the Board a substantial 
sum, but much greater losses were incurred in withdrawing the 
Indian rupee at 2s. and presenting it to the Government of India 
for exchange at a substantially lower figure, and in withdrawing 
the German rupee and heller coinage at 2s. and selling it for 
bullion. The total loss in respect of Indian rupees was over 
£900,000, and that in respect of the German coinage over £600,000. 
There was also a loss on a small local Kenya and Uganda rupee 
currency which was in existence before the Board was created, 
owing to the disparity between the sterling parity at which this 
currency was issued and that at which it was withdrawn, and on 
June 30, 1925, when these transactions were substantially complete, 
the Board’s accounts presented a sombre picture. The total 
amount of currency in circulation was a little over £5,800,000, 
and the total assets of the Board were rather less than £2,500,000 
plus the metallic value of the currency in circulation. The low 
point in the Board’s history was reached on June 30, 1932, when 
the currency in circulation reached its lowest level. On that date 
the total currency in circulation was a little over £3,500,000 and 
the total assets of the Board were just under £750,000 plus the 
bullion value of the coin in circulation, but of these assets almost 
the whole of the securities were pledged to the Crown Agents for a 
loan of £340,000, and the negotiable assets were little more than the 
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bullion value of the coins in store. The situation was so serious 
that the Governments had to pass legislation binding them to 
stand behind the Board up to a maximum amount of £1,500,000 
if demands for redemption were made on it which it could not 
meet. 

Since the present war began the Board has accepted the 
responsibility for providing currency not only for its own area, 
but also for the occupied Enemy Territories in East Africa and for 
Ethiopia, in so far as local resources of currency are insufficient. 
There has therefore been a large increase in the currency in 
circulation, much of which is purely temporary in character. 
The position of the Board has, however, considerably improved 
over the last ten years. The Statement of the Estimated General 
Position of the Board for June 30, 1943, shows a figure of 
£21,119,000 for currency in circulation and a figure of £18,834,000 
for total assets, including the bullion value of coin in circulation. 
The deficit covered only by the Government guarantee of 
£1,500,000 has therefore fallen below £2,300,000, and there seems 
a reasonable prospect that this will be reduced by quite a sub- 
stantial amount annually by favourable balances in the profit 
and loss account. The Board has received guarantees from the 
military authorities against loss in redeeming the additional 
currency provided to meet the temporary needs of the occupied 
territories and Ethiopia. 

The rest of the “sterling group” need less full description. 
In most of these dependencies the present sterling exchange 
systems have developed out of note issues of -an older pattern 
under which the notes were redeemable in local standard coin 
(normally United Kingdom coin) and reserves against them were 
held partly in bullion and partly in sterling securities. The 
bullion portions were reduced at various stages, and during the 
period 1918-39 the present system of issue and redemption against 
sterling and the holding of all reserves in sterling securities or 
deposits was substituted. 

Cyprus. When the British Government took over Cyprus in 
1878 they found the local coinage in a very confused state. 
They immediately issued local coins called “ copper piastres ”’ 
(with halves and quarters) valued at 1}d., the value of the copper 
piastre then current in the Island. In addition, British gold and 
silver coin was introduced, and the Turkish currency displaced. 
In 1901 a local issue of silver coin expressed in piastres was 
introduced to take the place of British silver. From 1914 
onwards currency notes were issued from time to time, at first 
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as a war measure, and in 1928 the standard Colonial model was 
adopted. 

Palestine. When Palestine was occupied by British troops 
during the last war, the Turkish currency was driven out before 
the advancing troops and never given legal status. The Army 
took Egyptian currency with it, and this retained legal tender 
status for some years. Finally in 1927 a new currency expressed 
in Palestine pounds and mils (£P1 = £1 sterling) was introduced 
and its management entrusted to a Currency Board of the 
standard type. 

Malta has a long currency history, the earlier part of which is 
set out in Lord Chalmers’ book. In recent years, until the present 
war started, it used exclusively United Kingdom coin and notes 
with a specially struck coin for 4 of a farthing. A local issue of 
Government currency notes has recently been introduced, which is 
managed on the usual lines. 

Gibraltar, too, has a long currency history. Since 1898 
United Kingdom coin has been the sole legal tender coin, and 
there is a currency note issue of the usual type. 

Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia until 1933 used only United 
Kingdom coin, but in that year Southern Rhodesian coin was 
declared concurrent legal tender. Bank notes issued by local 
branches of the Standard Bank of South Africa and Barclay’s 
Bank (D.C.O.) were also current. Within the last year or two 
these arrangements were terminated and the two territories went 
into a currency union with Southern Rhodesia. The joint 
currency is administered by a Currency Authority of the usual 
type, but exceptionally the Commissioners may invest a small 
proportion of their reserves in local securities expressed in 
sterling. 

The West Indies (including in this term for purposes of con- 
venience, the Bahamas, Bermuda, British Guiana and the Falk- 
land Islands but not British Honduras) are eccentric in many 
respects. All use United Kingdom coin only as legal tender, 
though, in some, Canadian and American coin also circulate 
without legal tender status, and British Guiana has in addition 
a specially struck groat or fourpenny piece, and Jamaica a 
special local issue of pennies, halfpennies and farthings. In some 
Colonies, notably Jamaica, Bermuda and the Falkland Islands, 
both the Government and the public keep their accounts in 
£s.d. In other Colonies, notably British Guiana, Trinidad and 
the Windward Islands, although the coinage is expressed in 
shillings and pence, accounts are kept both by the Government 
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and by the public in dollars and cents, the cent being equivalent 
to a halfpenny and the dollar to 4s. 2d. In the remainder 
(Barbados, the Bahamas and the Leeward Islands) the Govern- 
ment keep their accounts in £ s. d. and the public usually in 
dollar and cents. The Colonies all have currency note issues, 
which are now of the standard type expressed in £ s. d. or (West 
Indian) dollars, according to the local accounting practice. In 
most Colonies certain United Kingdom and Canadian Banks have, 
and exercise, the right to issue bank-notes. There has been 
some tendency towards the amalgamation of some at least of the 


Colonial Government note issues and the gradual substitution 


of Government notes for the bank issues. In the Falkland 
Islands there is no Bank, and such banking business as there 
is is conducted by the Government and the Falkland Islands 
Company. 

The recent currency history of Fiji and the territories of the 
Western Pacific High Commission has been a very odd one. In, 
say, 1930, when the United Kingdom was still on the gold standard, 
and no one had conceived the possibility of the currencies of 
Australia and New Zealand being depreciated on sterling, the 
position was as follows. In Fiji United Kingdom coin alone was 
legal tender and there was a local issue of currency notes, the 
amount in circulation being a little less than £500,000. This was 
not of the modern sterling exchange type, but of the semi-bullion 
standard already described—i.e., the Fiji notes were secured by a 
reserve held partly in gold and partly in sterling securities, and 
were originally redeemable not in sterling payable in London, 
but in legal tender coin—.e., in gold. This method of redemption 
had, however, been in suspense since the last war, and the Fiji 
note issue was in the absurd position of being backed by con- 
siderably more than 100% of its face value in sterling, but being 
nevertheless for all practical purposes irredeemable. The other 
Dependencies are all very small. In the British Solomon Islands 
Protectorate the coin in circulation was both United Kingdom 
and Australian, and there was a currency note issue of similar 
type to that in Fiji of less than £5,000. In the Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands Colony the currency in circulation was mainly 
Australian, and there was no local note issue. In Tonga both 
United. Kingdom and Australian coin were in circulation, and 
there was a currency note issue of about £20,000. There were 
branches of Australian and New Zealand banks in Fiji, but no 
banks in the other Dependencies. Though much the greater 
part of the exports of the group went ultimately to the United 
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Kingdom and other distant areas, the main import trade was with 
the two Southern Dominions, and nearly all the trading firms 
had their headquarters or principal connections with those 
Dominions. When the currencies of those Dominions went off 
sterling there was, in view of the trading connections, a natural 
expectation that Fiji might follow suit, and in the absence of any 
proper arrangement for redemption of the local currency, the 
fixing of the exchange rate was left to the discretion of the banks, 
who decided to follow the New Zealand rate. The Fiji Govern- 
ment had then to decide whether to confirm that policy by formal 
action. After some hesitation a compromise was adopted, and 
the rate was fixed at £F111 = £100 sterling. Opportunity was 
taken to convert the system to the normal sterling exchange 
standard type under which Fiji notes are redeemable in sterling 
at the rate mentioned. The gold reserve was sold—at a large 
profit. In the other Dependencies it was decided to follow the 
Australian rate and to adopt Australian currency as legal tender. 
The Fiji decision naturally involved the replacement of the 
United Kingdom currency before its inevitable disappearance. 
The necessary legislation to put the currency notes on the new 
basis was passed in 1933, and the new Fiji coin was issued in 
1934. Advantage was taken of this opportunity to replace the 
copper coins by smaller cupro-nickel pennies and halfpennies. 
Copper coinage had never been popular, and indeed had barely 
circulated because the Fijians, who tend to ‘carry their small 
change in their cheeks, complained of its taste. The fact that the 
threepenny bit was the smallest coin in current use had had a 
marked effect on the cost of living, which the issue of the new 
nickel coins neutralised. 


The ** Rupee Group” 

Reference has already been made to the fact that the Indian 
rupee in the nineteenth century was the standard coin over a far 
wider area than India itself. Several other Dependencies besides 
those in East Africa were within this area, and these are now in 
various stages of evolution. 

Aden and the Aden Protectorate still use Indian coin and notes, 
and have no currency of their own, apart from some very minor 
local issues of coin in the eastern part of the Protectorate. 

British Somaliland up to the time of its occupation by the 
Italians was in very close trading relations with Aden, and also 
used exclusively Indian coin and notes. Since its recovery it has 
been under military administration, and both East African and 
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Indian currency have been in circulation. When the civil 
administration is restored it will be a matter for decision which 
currency is to be retained. 

Ceylon has had a very long currency history, the earlier stages 
of which were related by Lord Chalmers. The currency unit is 
now the Ceylon rupee. There is a local issue of coin (of de- 
nominations of 50 cents and downwards) expressed in rupee 
cents, but the Indian silver rupee, half rupee and quarter rupee 
are also legal tender. There is also a Commissioners’ currency 
issue in denominations of 1 rupee and upwards, which is of the 
standard type, except that notes are issued and redeemed not 
against sterling in London, but against Indian rupees in Bombay. 
The currency is not, however, irrevocably tied to the Indian 
rupee, since the investments in the security fund are divided about 
equally between sterling and rupee securities. The Ordinance 
has recently been amended to allow the Commissioners to issue 
and redeem currency against sterling payment in London, if both 
they and the customer so desire. As an exception to the general 
rule against local investment, the Commissioners have been 
authorised to invest part of the Reserve Fund in local Ceylon war 
loan expressed in Ceylon rupees. Some 8 million rupees has been 
so invested. 

Mauritius and Seychelles have evolved rather further, and the 
standard coin in these Colonies is a (local) rupee tied direct to 
sterling by the normal redemption arrangements at a par rate 
of 1s. 6d. There is a special coinage of Mauritius rupees and cents, 
which is also the legal tender coinage of the Seychelles, and two 
separate currency note issues of the usual type, one for each 
Colony. 


The “‘ Ex-Silver Group” 


During the nineteenth century all countries in South-east 
and East Asia were on a silver basis. The history of the twentieth 
century has largely been one of removing British, and indeed most 
foreign, currencies in this area from a silver to some other basis, 
in the British Dependencies a sterling basis. At the beginning 
of the century the standard coin in British territories was the 
British trade dollar, a coin specially minted for these areas without 
territorial designation, roughly equivalent in bullion value to the 
Mexican dollar, the standard coin in most other parts of the area. 
Other silver dollars also circulated, and, generally speaking, 
the exchange value of all these dollars against sterling followed their 


bullion value. 
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Early in the twentieth century it was decided to remove the 
currency of the Straits Settlements from a silver to a sterling 
basis. The series of complicated manceuvres by which this was 
achieved are set out in detail in Mr. J. O. Anthonisz’s book 
Currency Reform in the Straits Settlements (R. W. Simpson and 
Company, Richmond; undated, about 1915). The new coinage 
was issued in 1903, and the process was completed in 1906, when 
the par rate of exchange was finally fixed at $60 = £7 or $1 = 
2s. 4d. On this date a Currency Note issue as well as a coinage 
was also approved. The currency was put in the charge of 
Currency Commissioners, but the technique which was established 
followed in form rather that of the Government of India than the 
standard Colonial system. In the standard Colonial system 
there is a par of exchange, and the Currency Authority issues and 
redeems currency at this rate less a small commission. In the 
Straits Settlements buying and selling rates were fixed, rather 
farther apart than the usual commission spread, the selling rate 
being rather more above 2s. 4d. than the buying rate was below 
2s. 4d., the reason being that if gold were in net demand it could 
be imported from Australia, whereas an outward flow would be 
by way of shipment to London. The buying and selling rates of the 
exchange banks were much closer than these rates, and the central 
point of the banks’ rates moved up and down within the Com- 
missioners’ limits, their buying rate falling to the Commissioners’ 
buying rate when there was an excess of currency in circulation 
and they were compelled to have recourse to the Commissioners, 
and vice versa. The Straits Settlements system had, however, 
anticipated the same essential characteristics of e.g., the West 
African system that the currency authority acted automatically 
in the issue and redemption of currency against sterling at fixed 
rates. 

After an initial period of building up reserves, the Straits 
Settlements Currency Commissioners established a very strong 
position, and were able in the period after 1918 to distribute 
large surpluses. The effectiveness of the new system in en- 
suring stability of exchange value was demonstrated at the 
end of the War of 1914-18, when the rise in the price of silver 
left the Straits dollar, unlike the Indian rupee, completely 
unaffected. 

For a number of years their currency was also the currency 
of the Malay States, although all the profits accrued to the 
former, but in 1938 an agreement was made between the Colony 
and the States by which both responsibility for the issue and 
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enjoyment of the profits were to be divided proportionally between 
the various parties. 

The Dependencies in Borneo (the State of North Borneo and 
Sarawak) started with the silver dollar, adopted the Straits 
dollar, when it was introduced, and finally issued dollar cur- 
rencies (coin and notes) of their own, the dollar being at a par 
with the Straits dollar. The currencies have been managed 
on the usual Colonial lines, but, owing to the political situation, 
are not technically Colonial Commissioners’ issues. 

Hong Kong retained the British trade dollar and a full-value 
subsidiary Hong Kong silver coinage expressed in cents until 
1935, and this coinage alone was legal tender. The customary 
currency of the Colony was, however, not the silver dollar, which 
was inconveniently large for current use, and was seldom seen, 
but the bank-notes expressed in dollars and legally convertible 
into silver dollars issued in Hong Kong by the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, the Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China and the Mercantile Bank of India under their 
Charters or other relevant instruments. By these documents 
the banks were required to secure the issues, apart from relatively 
small fiduciary issues, by holding the equivalent value in silver 
coin or bullion. These notes circulated widely in South China as 
well as in the Colony, and the greater part of the issue was in fact 
not within the Colony. The notes were issued by the Banks 
at their discretion and not on demand, and the sterling exchange 
value of the “ Hong Kong dollar” (that is, the dollar in which 
these notes were expressed) was determined by the rates at which 
the banks were prepared to do business, and not by the bullion 
value of the silver dollar, subject to the qualification that, as the 
banks were obliged ‘to redeem their notes in silver on demand, the 
rate could not fall appreciably below the bullion value for any 
length of time. The rate was, in fact, customarily above the 
bullion rate, and on one occasion even rose as much as 20% 
above that rate. ‘The position was so unusual and peculiar that 
it was examined by a Commission in 1931, which reluctantly 
reached the conclusion that, so long as China remained on a silver 
basis, Hong Kong, in view of its close trade connections with 
China, must do the same, but made recommendations designed 
to keep the rate nearer to the bullion rate, and tentative proposals 
for an ultimate transfer to a sterling basis. In the autumn of the 
same year the United Kingdom went off gold, and consideration 
of the question was postponed for a time. During 1934-35, 
however, the rise in the price of silver resulting from the American 
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silver purchase programme obliged China to abandon the silver 
standard, and it was decided that Hong Kong should foliow suit, 
have a managed currency and peg on sterling at rates which 
seemed appropriate in the changing circumstances. This was 
achieved by a series of manceuvres. The bank-notes were made 
legal tender. The silver reserves of the banks were taken, over 
and realised by the Government, which gave the banks in exchange 
“* Certificates of Indebtedness ’’ expressed in Hong Kong dollars. 
Under the new arrangements the issue of notes by the banks 
became obligatory instead of optional. No sterling par of 
exchange was fixed, the rate being allowed to decline until it 
reached a level of about ls. 3d., where it was held with only minor 
fluctuations. In September 1939 the Government definitely 


announced limits within which it proposed to hold the rate, 


but it was not finally fixed by any legal enactment. The cover 
obtained by the sale of the bullion and other means was in fact 
rather more than sufficient to make it possible for the Government 
to redeem all their certificates at this rate, and the whole of it, 
less an appropriate liquid portion, was invested in sterling 
securities. Since the Japanese occupied Hong Kong they have 
attempted to demonetise the Hong Kong dollar, and it remains 
to be seen what rate will be appropriate when the Colony is 
recovered. 

Up to the time of the Japanese occupation, the Hong Kong 
currency situation contained many peculiarities, due to its history 
and the fact that the major issue of currency was in the form of 
bank-notes, but it had developed to the point at which in practice, 
if not in law, it contained all the essential features of the usual 
Colonial sterling exchange standard. Local currency in practice 
could always be obtained against, and redeemed in, sterling at 
the market rate of the day through operations by the note issuing 
banks in the exchange market conducted on the basis of an agree- 
ment with the Government. The limits of fluctuation for sterling 
in the exchange market were fixed by administrative arrangement 
and, as in Malaya, the market rate fluctuated within the limits so 
fixed. The banks and the Government Exchange Fund held 
sterling which was more than sufficient at the current rate to 
redeem all the notes outstanding. The main peculiarity of the 
Hong Kong system, apart from its dependence so largely on 
administrative arrangement, was the device of ‘“ Certificates of 
Indebtedness.”’ Instead of notes being issued against sterling 
by a Government authority, they were issued by the banks, who 
had to hold Certificates of Indebtedness as cover for issues in 
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excess of certain long-standing fiduciary issues. These Certificates 
of Indebtedness were obtainable by the banks by the sale of 
sterling to the Government Exchange Fund at that Fund’s 
buying rate. The Exchange Fund was at all times prepared +o 
sell sterling to the banks against payment in Certificates of 
Indebtedness. The effect was to convert the banks into semi- 
automatic agents of Government and, as with the ordinary 
Colonial system, no attempt was made to fix the quantity of notes 
in circulation, but only to fix the limits of exchange rates at which 
such notes could be acquired or encashed by the public. 


The United States Dollar Colony 


British Honduras is a small Colony on the mainland of Central 
America, with a population of about 60,000. It has never been 
large enough to pursue an independent currency policy of its own, 
but has always used the currency of the countries with which its 
principal trade is conducted. Its earlier history is related in 
Lord Chalmers’ book. When it was published the standard 
coin was the Guatemala dollar, but the direction of trade was 
moving, and an agitation for transfer to the United States dollar 
was making itself felt. The change was in fact made the year 
after his book was published, and the United States “ gold dollar,” 
as it then was, became the standard coin. 

The effective medium of circulation, however, is a local issue 
of notes of $1 and upwards and coin of 50 e. and downwards. 
The notes were originally backed by gold dollars. There followed 
an interlude, during which, after an alarm about a German 
raider in the last war, the gold reserve was shipped to the United 
States of America, and was later converted into a dollar deposit 
with the Royal Bank of Canada, but after the abandonment 
of gold by the United States of America in 1933 a system was 
adopted substantially identical with the normal Colonial system, 
except that the United States dollar takes the place of sterling. 


* ok * * o * 


Emphasis has been laid in the above description on the 
characteristic of Colonial currency systems that local currency is 
issued and redeemed against an external currency of “ world ”’ 
importance (normally sterling but in exceptional cases Indian 
rupees or United States dollars) automatically, and not at the 
discretion of the currency authority. The necessity that both 
issue and redemption should be automatic for the system to 
work is strikingly illustrated by the special cases of Hong Kong 
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and Fiji. In the first case recurrent difficulties were incurred up 
to 1935 because there was no automatic method of obtaining fresh 
supplies of the currency in actual local use in exchange for external 
currency; in the second difficulties occurred because it was 
found in a crisis that there was no effective automatic method of 
converting the local currency into external currencies. 


** Bank Money ” 


Apart from the physical currency there is also, of course, in 
all Dependencies except where there are no banks a greater or less 
amount of “‘ bank money ”—that is, money lodged in private or 
Government accounts with the local banks and expressed in the 
local currency. Except in those few Dependencies, such as Malaya, 
Hong Kong and some of the West Indies, where there are aggrega- 
tions, greater or smaller, of local wealth, and the banks are 
accordingly able to make advances with some assurance to their 
local customers, the banks’ liabilities expressed in local currency 
on these accounts usually greatly exceed their assets expressed 
in local currency. This is more particularly the case in Africa. 
The position of the banks is therefore a rather difficult one, since 
they have to cover these liabilities by their external assets— 
that is, sterling assets. They are entirely dependent on the 
Commissioners’ rate of exchange being maintained at its existing 
figure in order to keep their books straight. If the local currency 
was appreciated in terms of sterling, the banks would immediately 
have an uncovered liability. However, they do not appear to be 
alarmed by this possibility. It should be added that many 
internal private financial transactions in the Dependencies are 
conducted in sterling and not local currency. For instance, 
West Indian plantations which have been mortgaged have mostly 
been mortgaged in sterling and not in the local currency. 
Similarly, the large British firms trading in West Africa keep their 
books in sterling, and regard West African currency as, so to speak, 
a foreign currency which they acquire as they need it and normally 
sell if they accumulate an excess of it, just as British firms trading 
with the Continent treat Continental currencies. 


Statistics 


There are various statistics of Colonial currency. Even in the 
case of Dependencies using United Kingdom coin there | are 
estimates of the coin in circulation, though in the nature of things 
most of them are hardly more than wild guesses. 
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The Appendix attached contains such statistics as are available, 
but it must be emphasised that in some cases the estimates of 
coin in circulation are no more than mere approximations, while 
the estimates of notes in circulation are gross figures and make no 
allowance for notes lost or destroyed. 

I take this opportunity to thank my colleagues in the Colonial 
Office, especially Mr. Beckett, Mr. Caine, Mr. Forrest and Mr. 
Emanuel, and friends in the Bank of England and the Office of the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies for the help which they have given 


in the preparation of this paper. 
G. L. M. CLavson 


London. 
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THE SMALL NATION AND WORLD TRADE 
I 


It is clear that the present war, with its profound effects on 
practically every part of the earth, should have provoked a good 
deal of discussion on the political future of the world. While the 
Atlantic Charter clearly states that one of the aims of this war 
must be the restitution of independence to all the nations who 
have been robbed of it by German Fascism, and thus endorses 
the motive which to-day combines the armies of the Anglo- 
Soviet-American alliance with the guerrillas and underground 
fighters on the Continent, many writers have put forward plans 
advocating the creation of federal blocs or unions which should 
replace certain or all independent nations. The motives which 
lie behind these suggestions are probably rather varied. They 
may range from a somewhat naive idealism that believes that the 
mere invention of new and ingenious constitutional forms will 
give us that integration and co-operation of humanity for which 
all progressive people hope, to the reactionary plans of creating 
a “ cordon sanitaire ’’ between the Soviet Union and the Western 
democracies, thus splitting the world into powerful hostile camps 
which would only form the basis for World War III. 

But this article is not written in order to investigate the 
political feasibility or desirability of any such scheme. It is 
designed to deal with the economie problem of the small nation 
and its place in a world with constantly expanding methods of 
large-scale production and a highly developed transport system. 
In books and pamphlets advocating a federal solution it is usually 
assumed that the abolition of frontiers and trade restrictions 
would greatly stimulate world trade and improve automatically 
the economic welfare of all people in the new federal area.? 

1 Here are just two examples to illustrate this point. Mr. Clarence K. Streit 
writes in his book Union Now (London, 1939): ‘‘ Whatever may be the merits 
of a managed economy the danger of managing it as a weapon is clear enough. . . . 
Where, under the best of leagues, trade barriers remain and any reduction in 
them is not only temporary but precarious, exposed to the sudden exercise by 
any nation of its sovereign right to denounce them because of a national emer- 
gency, these barriers vanish completely and for ever when states forma union. . . 
Here again the Union of only fifteen democracies provides a base big enough to 
solve practically the whole world problem. Even before more countries entered 
the Union its influence would inevitably tend, powerfully, pervasively, to free 


trade and restore prosperity everywhere on earth”’ (pp. 221-2; italics mine). 
And here an example from an English writer: ‘‘ It has often been asserted 
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Thus, while the belief in laisser-faire methods is rapidly vanishing 
among both economists and non-economists, we see here a rem- 
nant of the (once perhaps justified) idea that the mere removal 
of regulations and interference will give us paradise on earth. 

The reason why it is just in the international field that the 
advocacy of laisser-faire has survived is rather obvious. The 
frequent abuse of tariffs, quotas, and monetary methods for 
aggressive purposes and “‘ beggar-my-neighbour”’ policies has 
clearly shown that the absence of this type of regulation would 
be beneficial to the vast majority of people. But the fact that 
certain tools are misused does not justify us in jumping to the 
conclusion that the removal of the tools is preferable to their 
proper use. That the complete removal of the tools is so widely 
accepted as the best solution is probably also due to the fact 
that the two most outstanding modern books on the theory of 
international trade both explicitly exclude monopolistic pheno- 
mena and problems connected with the trade cycle from the 
larger part of the treatment of the subject.1_ Will a consideration 
of them not necessitate a modification of the conclusions which 
were based on the assumptions of perfect competition and a 
highly flexible economic system in which frictional forces play 
only a minor part? To this question we shall now turn. 


II 


It has been rightly stressed that the theory of international 
trade is in essence part of the theory of localisation.2 The 
great advantage of free trade is then based on the fact that the 
absence of restrictions will allow industries to settle down in 
those places where the costs of production are absolutely or 
comparatively lower than in other places. The consequence 
will be an all-round increase in productivity and greater wealth 
for all the countries participating in the free international ex- 
change of goods. 

The above reasoning will, however, only be true without modi- 
fication if two conditions are fulfilled. Firstly, costs of pro- 
duction must represent, as far as possible, “‘ real’ costs. That 
this condition is not realised by a competitive cost-structure 





that complete internal free trade is an essential of federal union. Undoubtedly 
it is to the long-run advantage of the federation’? (H. R. Greaves in Federal 
Union in Practice, London, 1940, p. 115. Italies mine). 

1 Bertil Ohlin, Interregional and International Trade, p. viii; and Gottfried 
Haberler, The Theory of International Trade, p. v. 
2 Ohlin, op. cit., p. vii. 
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has been argued by various writers. The criticism might be 
based on the divergence between private and social costs,} or— 
more fundamentally—on the huge inequalities in ownership and 
income which rob comparisons between different costs of com- 
modities and factors of production of much of their meaning.* 
Important as these considerations are, they do not affect the 
free-trade argument to any great extent. For as long as a country 
allows its internal economic life to be guided by a competitive 
cost-structure, there is no reason why special consideration should 
be given to its shortcomings when relations with foreign countries 
are concerned. 

The second condition which is essential for the validity of the 
free-trade argument is that prices are equal, or at least pro- 
portional to costs of production. Only then will free trade lead to 
the optimum location of industry. If, however, the price structure 
is distorted through the existence of monopoly rents and profits, 
then the abolition of trade restrictions will only lead to a different 
location of industry, not necessarily to a better one. 

That the existence of monopolistic elements necessitates a 
modification of free-trade arguments is, of course, recognised by 
most writers on international trade. But very little considera- 
tion has so far been given to the practical implications of the 
growth of monopolistic and oligopolistic trends. Because most 
writers assume that, while firms might be able to obtain mono- 
polistic advantages within a national area behind protecting 
tariff walls, the creation of an international market would 
reintroduce the classical assumptions of free competition.* 

But while these assumptions were probably justified in the 
nineteenth century, when comparatively small firms produced for 
a quickly expanding world market, it is doubtful how far they 
can be regarded as typical for the middle of the twentieth century. 
The growth of giant concerns, the increasing number of interna- 
tional cartels, the decline of population growth and the end of 
colonial expansion—all these factors point to the conclusion that 
even the world, and a fortiori regional blocs, is not large enough 
to-day to prevent the growth of a monopolistic and oligopolistic 
environment over a wide field of economic activity. 

Once this change in circumstances is granted, a large part of 
the traditional free-trade reasoning has to be modified. Thus, 
for instance, it will no longer be always true that the abolition 


1 See Pigou, The Economics of Welfare. 
? See M. Dobb, Capitalist Enterprise and Social Progress, pp. 40, 160-1. 
% See, for instance, Haberler, op. cit., p. 144. 
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of a tariff on a commodity will lead to a fall in its price. The 
opposite might happen. Suppose that in each of two neighbour- 
ing countries a certain commodity is produced by a monopolist,} 
and that the two countries are separated by a prohibitive tariff 
with respect to this commodity. Each of the two monopolists | 
will adjust his output to the demand in his home-market so as 
to maximise his profits. Now suppose the tariff between the two 
countries is removed. The combined market is now open to 
both producers, and we get a case of duopoly (or oligopoly). 
As a consequence, the outcome of the opening of the wider market 
will not be a nice equilibrium between the pulls of different 
objective economic forces, but will depend on a game of bluff, 
compromise, political intrigue, and so on. One very conceivable 
solution is that after some time of manceuvring a single monopoly 
will emerge. This may quite easily result in the closing down of 
one of the plants and the concentration of production in the other 
one, even if they are both equally efficient. If demand conditions 
in both countries are fairly similar, the output of the surviving 
plant, though greater than before, will be less than the total 
output of both plants before the abolition of the tariff. As a 
consequence the price of the commodity will rise in both countries.” 
It should be noted that this result depends on the removal 
of the tariff. A monopolistic agreement between the two firms 
while the tariff still prevents or hinders the commodities from 
crossing the frontier, makes the above price and production 
policy impossible. 
. More generally we can say that in all cases where industries 
work under conditions which would mean the continuation of a 
monopolistic or oligopolistic environment in the larger federal 


1 Here, and in most of the discussion that follows, I mean by a monopolist 
any influential firm which controls a considerable proportion of the total output. 
The case where monopolistic elements are the consequence of a differentiated 
product produced by a large number of small firms is of less importance in this 
context. For the influence of this aspect of monopoly on international trade, see 
Donald B. Marsh, ‘‘ The Scope of the Theory of International Trade under 
Monopolistic Competition,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, May, 1942, and the 
bibliography given there (p. 475). 

* If total cost for each of the monopolists is given by 7 = ax + br +, 
and the demand function in each country is p = 8 — az, then the original equili- 
aB—b 


2a+a° 





brium is given by 2az +- b = B — 2az, and the price will be p, = 


After the tariff is abolished, the combined demand function becomes p = B — > 2. 


If production is concentrated in one plant, the equilibrium condition becomes 
a B—b 


2ar + b = B — az, and the new price is p, = B -- 32a’ which is greater than 


P1- 
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area, the abolition of tariffs will not necessarily lead to a realloca- 
tion of resources that will benefit the majority of those concerned. 
It will certainly lead to a replacement of the old pattern of 
industrial location by a new one. Where a greater number of 
smaller monopolistic industrial centres existed behind sheltering 
tariffs, we should now expect the slow emergence of highly con- 
centrated big monopolistic combines. 

But to what points will these new industrial centres gravitate ? 
To those where the economic advantages of production are 
greatest? No, not necessarily. In the fight for supremacy in 
the new common market the victory will go to the firms which 
occupy the best strategic positions and which are most skilful 
in the application of the tactics of the poker game. But these 
will not necessarily be the firms which are most efficient in pro- 
ducing the commodity in question. Production will tend to 
be controlled by those firms which, through their size and weight, 
will have sufficient reserves to Swallow smaller concerns or to 
force them into line. That is, production will tend to be centred 
in those industrial countries which provided already large domestic 
markets before the formation of the federal bloc. 

This problem of dislocation may even become worse as time 
passes on and the factors influencing the location of industries 
change. For if new, independent producers would try to take 
account of these changed circumstances, a powerful concern 
would try everything in its power to prevent the successful 
establishment of the newcomers; and the giant concern of the 
larger federated area would be more powerful to achieve this 
than the smaller monopolists in the originally independent 
countries. The monopolist himself, however, will not readily 
move to those places which have become more advantageous for 
the production of the commodity in question. His desire to 
maintain the value of his capital equipment will tie him to his 
original place of production. If we keep in mind the growing 
length of life of such equipment and the fact that different parts 
of a plant wear out at different dates, we can imagine that the 
period of immobility of a great concern may be found in the order 
of decades, not years. 

Thus, to sum up the argument of this section, the creation of 
large federal blocs and the removal of all the tariffs between 


1 The way in which the monopolistic practice of “ basing-point ’’ prices has 
distorted the location of the American steel and steel-using industries in the 
interests of the United States Steel Corporation and its investments in Pittsburgh 
has been admirably described by Professor Burns, The Decline of Competition 
(New York, 1936), pp. 290-371. 
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their constituent parts will not in themselves lead to the optimum 
location of those industries where monopolistic and oligopolistic 
elements are predominant. If a laisser-faire policy is pursued, 
the creation of a federal union will tend to reinforce and perpetuate 
the economic structure of its constituent members. The greater 
industrial countries will become the centres of heavy and other 
monopolistic industries. The smaller countries will find oppor- 
tunities in the small-scale industries and in agriculture. Back- 
ward countries will remain backward just because they were 
backward before.1 

Before drawing some further conclusions from our argument, 
we shall first have to turn to the other important factor that 
makes it necessary to approach the simple free-trade argument in 
favour of federal unions more cautiously—cyclical fluctuations. 


lil 


When we come to this other important factor which makes 
considerable modifications in the classical free-trade reasoning 
a necessity, we are in the fortunate position to find already a 
considerable literature on this subject. In this country it was 
above all Lord Keynes who has on several occasions shown the 
limitations of the free-trade argument in conditions of under- 
employment and crisis.2 We can, therefore, be rather short in 
this section. 

This argument against unrestricted free trade runs approxi- 
mately as follows. The classical maxim that free trade will 
maximise the social product was developed under the more or 
less tacit assumption of full employment. If this condition is 
not fulfilled, however, that proposition is not always correct. A 
country that is completely welded into the world system through 


1 It may be noted here that the kind of tariff which is suggested as useful in 
this section, viz., one that will guide the location of industries and prevent it from 
being distorted by monopolistic forces, is not the same as the “‘ infant-industry ”’ 
tariff. On the contrary. The “infant-industry’’ argument pre-supposes a 
high degree of competition, but realises that friction and the road from actual to 
potential conditions make a temporary tariff necessary. It is a tool to render 
possible the step from one competitive equilibrium to another. Under the 
conditions we visualise here, the new industry would be born into an oligo- 
polistic world, and its greater efficiency would be no guarantee for its survival. 
To achieve this, a permanent tariff might be necessary which would shelter it 
against the aggressive tactics of the long-established monopolists. Since the 
necessity of a permanent tariff is frankly admitted, the main argument against 
the “‘ infant tariff,”’ viz., that once introduced it tends to stay, does not apply to 
our case. 

* See particularly, Treatise on Money, vol. 1, ch. 21; The General Theory of 
Employment, Interest and Money, ch. 23; and Addendum 1 to the Macmillan 
teport. 
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an international currency and the absence of trade restrictions 
may—in times of depression—find that the policy which is 
necessary to keep it in the world system, i.e., to maintain its 
external equilibrium, makes it impossible to follow a policy 
that would improve the employment situation, i.e., to restore its 
internal equilibrium. If, however, the country is to some extent 
cushioned against the immediate and full impact of changes in 
the international price structure, policies can be adopted which 
will increase domestic employment and production without 
constantly endangering the external equilibrium of the country. 
If the country can make judicious use of tariffs, or if it can 
follow a moderately independent monetary policy, then it will 
be possible to stimulate economic expansion, even if the rest of 
the world is not prepared to follow suit. In this case the loss 
which results from the curtailment of international trade may be 
more than outweighed by the increase in domestic production. 

In addition to this argument there exists also a more general one 
which got more consideration in countries specialising in the primary 
industries, and which is based on the concept of a “ balanced ”’ 
economy. It points out that a high degree of specialisation, 
though of great advantage if international trade flows smoothly, 
carries with it grave dangers if demand is subject to frequent 
changes. In a depression not only the total of effective demand 
declines; the whole structure of demand is changed. Countries 
which specialise in the production of commodities, the income 
elasticity of demand for which is great, will be much more hit by 
a slump than others supplying goods which have a more per- 
manent place in the fluctuating budgets of the consumers. 

The lack of balance in the economy of a country which special- 
ises for a world market is—like the problem of monopoly—a 
factor of far greater importance in the twentieth century than it 
was in the nineteenth century. The increasing amount of 
specialised fixed capital makes the change from one industry to 
another a very slow process. This slowness is aggravated in an 
*‘ unbalanced ”’ country by the absence of the necessary variety 
of skill and experience that is essential to give an economic 
structure the necessary elasticity of adjustment. 

On the other hand, the suddenness and weight of modern 

1 This does not mean that the attempt to cure the domestic unemployment 
problem has to be based on a beggar-my-neighbour policy. On the contrary; 
if the governments of the different countries are internationally minded and keep 
the immense advantages of an international division of labour in mind, then the 


increased prosperity of any country will ultimately lead to an increased volume 
of world trade. 
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depressions as well as the growing fickleness of demand which 
accompanies the growing wealth of the world ! make it particu- 
larly necessary for a country to adjust itself to new circumstances 
within comparatively short periods. If this cannot be achieved, 
it may need a long period of deflation and unemployment to 
bring the country into line with the changed world situation. 
Here again, if the careful and limited use of trade restrictions 
allows the country to build up a more balanced economy, the 
consequent loss from international trade may be smaller than 
the gain derived from the greater stability of employment and 
production. 

It will be clear how all this links up with our main theme: 
the effect of the formation of large free-trade blocs on the smaller 
countries which become part of them. It is a well-known fact 
that there is no fundamental difference between the principles 
of international and inter-regional trade. The raison d’étre for 
@ separate theory of international trade in the classical economic 
doctrine was based on the assumption of perfect spatial and 
occupational mobility of labour and capital within each country, 
and the absence of mobility (at least of labour) between the 
countries. But in so far as full mobility is absent within a country, 
considerations of the type developed in the theory of international 
trade can be applied directly to the phenomena of domestic 
economic life. This has actually been done—explicitly or 
implicitly—ever since Cairns developed his theory of non-com- 
peting groups. 

The important thing to notice here is that for a long time to 
come these inter-regional problems would play a much greater 
part in the economic life of a federal union than in that of the 
large unified economic areas which have been in existence for a 
long time and whose political and cultural structure has reached 
a high degree of homogeneity. For immobility between Holland 
and the United States or between Czechoslovakia and Poland is 
bound to be much greater than immobility between Clydeside 
and the Home Counties or between Kansas and New York. 

Thus, even if several small countries were united in a large 
federal bloc, this would not solve by itself the problems touched. 
in this section. Entirely embedded into the unrestricted econo- 
mic life of the larger economic area, they will not necessarily 
benefit; if the new circumstances force upon them deflationary 
conditions because of the type of monetary policy decided upon 

1 See W. B. Reddaway, ‘‘ Special Obstacles to Full Employment in a Wealthy 


Community,’’ EconoMic JOURNAL, June, 1937. 
No. 213.—vo.. LIv. D 
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at the centre, or because of the lack of balance in their economic 
structure, they may become a region far more depressed than in 
the absence of the federation. The result will depend on the 
ways in which the independent countries would have used their 
tariff and monetary policies and on the regional economic policy 
adopted by the federation. 

It seems indeed strange that the laisser-faire magic of large 
economic areas should fascinate some writers just at a time when 
economic literature and practice in large countries are giving 
increasing consideration to the problem of regulating industrial 
location and the balance between different regions. The appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission in 1937 to investigate into the 
“ Distribution of the Industrial Population.” and the Report of 
this Commission show the great importance which is attached to 
regional problems in this country. Nor has the changed out- 
look influenced writers only; it has also left its marks on regional 
policies. Schemes like the Tennessee Valley Authority, or the 
legislation and measures adopted in Britain to deal with the 
problem of the depressed areas,? are examples of the ways in 
which integrated economic areas have found it necessary to inter- 
fere with the “ natural ”’ location of industry. 


IV 


Before concluding this article I should like to touch very 
briefly two further points, which have a close bearing on this 
subject, but which take us out of the rather artificial field of 
** pure economics ” into the real world where political and econo- 
mic factors intermingle. 

We have so far dealt mainly with the effect which federation 
would have on those countries which would lose their independence 
and would become part of it. But as long as federal projects 
stop short of a complete world federation, we must also consider 
their effect on the rest of the world. 

After the last war a great deal was written about the harmful 
effects of the thousands of miles of new tariff walls that had 
been created by the peace treaties. Now, there is no dqubt that 
the multiplication of frontiers and the creation of new economic 

1 Thus the Report recommends the “ encouragement of a reasonable balance 
of industrial development, so far as possible, throughout the various divisions or 
regions of Great Britain, coupled with appropriate diversification of industry in 
each division or region throughout the country ”’ (p. 202). 

2 For a good account of these measures and the whole background of the 
problem, see 8S. R. Dennison, The Location of Industry and the Depressed Areas 
(London, 1939). 
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units involved serious problems of readjustment for those countries 
which were split up. This is a natural result of any considerable 
change, and is hardly an argument against it. Indeed, the same 
problems will arise when Germany’s “‘ New Order,” this travesty 
of a federal Europe, is to be broken up. 

But as far as the rest of the world is concerned, the fact that 
there are many tariffs instead of one for a certain area will cause 
inconvenience to traders, but it will not make trading more 
difficult. This would only be true if it could be shown that small 
countries tend to restrict trade more than large areas. The 
available evidence, however, does not point to this conclusion. 

If, however, a small country has not @ priori a greater ten- 
dency towards protectionism, then, other things being equal, a 
larger area is clearly a greater potential danger to a smooth 
running of world trade. The small country is not only more 
dependent on an international exchange of goods, it can also 
gain more from it than a large country; while, on the other hand, 
a tariff imposed by a large country will do much more harm to 
world trade than that of a small country. It is obvious that the 
American Hawley-Smoot tariff of 1930 did more damage to world 
trade than the highly protectionist policy of Bulgaria. And it 
is equally obvious that it is only a large area that has the economic 
power to apply an aggressive trade policy and to aim at self- 
sufficiency.” ‘ 

The second point I want to make is connected with that 
difficult idea of “cultural autonomy,’ which is a favourite 
subject with most writers on federalism. It is not the task of 
this article to find out whether the preservation of the various 
national cultures and traditions is desirable or not. But let us 
be quite clear that any talk of giving “ cultural autonomy ” to 
the smaller countries while transferring their right of regulating 
their economic affairs (within the limits imposed on all inter- 
national intercourse) to some laisser-faire mechanism of a larger 
area, is just nonsense. If we mean by “ cultural autonomy ” 
something more than the preservation of picturesque costumes 
and out-of-date traditions which delight the traveller, then we 
must realise that it cannot develop unless a certain economic 
environment is given. 

Now, if the reasoning of this article is at least to some extent 


1 See the Appendix below. 
2 Following Burky, J. B. Condliffe writes : ‘‘ Not small, but great, countries, 
practicing not nationalism, but imperialism, and utilizing the whole armory 
of economic, political and cultural weapons, are the centres of ‘regressive 
autarky.’ ...’’ (Zhe Reconstruction of World Trade, p. 165). 
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correct, it is very likely that the economic forces released by the 
formation of the federation will endanger the cultural life of 
some of the smaller countries. Firstly, as we saw, the heavy 
industries and other industries in which the degree of monopoly 
is high will tend to be concentrated in certain areas. This will 
mean that higher incomes will also be concentrated in those 
areas: above all, the monopoly profits of the owners, but also 
the wage-level will probably be higher than elsewhere.t As 
experience has shown, a very large proportion of these higher 
incomes will be spent on services which will also tend to accumu- 
late in these areas. This concentration of highly skilled workers 
and profesgions will give an enormous stimulus to the develop- 
ment of at and science in that region. Within a nation such 
concentration is of less consequence; there is enough cultural 
unity to make these cultural centres fruitful for the rest of the 
country. But with different languages and different national 
traditions this becomes much more doubtful, particularly if left 
to chance. 

Secondly, and more important, if economic depressions are 
allowed to recur, some of the areas inside the federation will be 
particularly affected owing to their economic structure and 
specialisation. If such an area of heavy depression coincides 
more or less with a national area, the cultural potential of this 
country Would suffer badly. Either the best elements will 
migrate to other parts of the federation and leave their own 
country poorer in human material, or they will stay at home and 
become slowly tired, demoralised, cynical.2 The right of a 
country to regulate its economic life is, of course, no guarantee 
that this will not happen. But it gives it the power to do its best 
to escape to some extent the uneven incidence of a slump in an 
uncontrolled world. 

Finally, the question of a “ balanced’ economy has also a 
bearing on this point. A certain amount of industrialisation 
and town life is essential if a country is to make its own specific 
contribution to our common twentieth-century civilisation, 
which is so permeated by the elements of natural science. If no 
proper apparatus is created to supervise the regional location of 
industries with due regard to the general needs of all the con- 
stituent countries, great and small, then the developments of the 


1 As we saw that immobility is likely to be particularly great between the 
different countries, this wage-differential may be permanent. 

2 To see what regional depression can mean in human terms, see Ellen Wilkin- 
son, The Town that was Murdered (London, 1939). 
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past will lead to a distribution of the more important industries 
that will leave some of the countries industrially under-developed 
and therefore incapable of participating fully in the cultural life 
of the world.! 

V 


What are the conclusions we have to draw from all these 
considerations? That, at least economically, federal solutions 
and the abolishment of trade restrictions are always a step 
back? Certainly not. This article was mainly written in order 
to show that the still widespread belief that the creation of 
larger economic areas will in itself solve most of our economic 
problems, cannot be maintained. The incorporation in a federa- 
tion of a country, and particularly a small country, which has 
learned to manage its economic affairs more progressively and 
more successfully than its neighbours, would mean a loss of 
welfare not only for that country, but for the whole world. On 
the other hand, it seems also fairly clear that in a case where 
several countries have a simi!ar political outlook and have reached 
a similar technique and success in regulating their own economic 
and social life, the formation of a federation would increase the 
area over which this regulation and co-ordination of economic 
affairs could be achieved and would, in all likelihood, make it 
more effective. The whole truth is that trade restrictions were 
not the cause of all the economic ills of the inter-war period ; 
they were rather a symptom of them. Federalism and similar 
solutions cannot be the beginning of the “ brave new world,” 
they must be the outcome of it. 


K. W. Rotuscuitp 
Glasgow University. 


APPENDIX 


GREAT AND SMALL NaTIoNns AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN THE 
InTER-WaAR PERIOD 


In his book Tariff Levels and the Economic Unity of Europe 
(London, 1938) H. Liepmann has calculated tariff-level indices 
for the more important European nations for the years 1913, 


1 In the Soviet Union, where “ cultural autonomy ” has become a reality for 
seores of nationalities, this point has been fully realised and the location of 
industry has been accordingly planned. As early as 1923, Stalin, in a speech to 
the 12th Congress of the Communist Party, said: ‘‘ In addition to the schools 
and language the Russian proletariat must do everything to ensure that centres 
of industry are set up in the outlying districts in the culturally backward re- 
publics—which are backward not because of any fault of their own, but because 
they were formerly looked upon as sources of raw material’? (quoted in N. 
Miklaylov, Soviet Geography, London, 1935, p. 51). 
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1927, and 1931. By “ tariff level” he understands a magnitude 
which is equal to the average of the percentages which the duties 
imposed by any tariff constitute of the values of the commodities 
subjected to that tariff. The following indices are based on the 
duties on a sample of 144 goods and measure the “ potential ” 
tariff level, i.e., duties were taken into account even if the com- 
modity in question was never imported into that particular 
country. 

A word of warning must be added. To put it as shortly as 
possible, there is no satisfactory method of measuring tariff 
levels.1 In particular, the reader should keep in mind that the 
absolute figures for tariff levels of various countries must not be 
used for comparisons of differences in the degree of protectionism. 
Differences in economic structure and other factors also play their 
part. More weight should, therefore, be attached to the ratios 
which the figures bear to one another. 


TABLE I 
The Growth of Potential Tariff Levels in Europe 1913-31. 


























Popula- | | Absolute height. | 3927 | 1981 
“eer Country ee et -| as% | as % 
1¢ ba | | OG. j Oo. 
(000,000). | | 1913. | 1027. | 1981. | °f 1918. of 1913. 
68-09 Germany 16-7 20-4 40-7 | 122-0 244 
43-04 | Italy 24-8 27-8 48-3 | 112-0 195 
41:99 | France 23-6 23-0 380 | 97:5 | 160 
34-92 | Poland « 72:5 53-5 67-5 740 | 934 
24-44 | Spain 37-0 49-0 68-5 132-0 | 185 
19-65 Roumania 30-3 42-3 63-0 140-0 | 207 
15-40 Yugoslavia > » 22-2 32-0 46-0 144-0 | 207 
15-27 | Czechoslovakias| 22-8 31-3 50-0 137-0 | 220 
9-04 | Hungary « 22-8 30-0 45-0 131-0 | 197 
8-66 | Belgium 14-2 11-0 17-4 77-5 | 122 
6-74 | Austria ¢ 22-8 17-5 | 36-0 77-0 158 
6-32 | Bulgaria 2238 | 67:5 | 965 296-0 | 420 
6:29 | Sweden 27-6 20:0 | 26-8 72-5 97 
4-20 | Switzerland 10-5 16-8 | 26-4 | 1600 | 252 
3-63 | Finland 350 | 318 | 482 | 910 | 134 





® 1913 = Russia 1913. 

>’ 1913 = Serbia 1913. 

¢ 1913 = Austria-Hungary 1913. 

4 The fall in the tariff level here is not due to a liberal tariff policy, but to 
the abnormally high tariff level of Tsarist Russia. 

Source: H. Liepmann, Tariff Levels and the Economic Unity of Europe, 
p. 415. 


It does not need any refined statistical methods in order 
to see that there is no obvious correlation between the size of a 
country ? and its tariff policy. The generally greater increase 


1 For an account of the difficulties which have to be met, see H. Liepmann, 
op. cit., and A. Loveday, ‘‘ The Measurement of Tariff Levels,’ Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society, 1929, pp. 487-529. 

? By the size of a country we mean the size of its population. Finland with 
its area one and a half times as great as that of the United Kingdom is still a 
small couutry—economically—with its 34 million consumers. 
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in the tariff levels of the “ new ” countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe is, of course, partly due to the attempt to rectify just 
those distorting factors with which we have dealt in our article. 

The real orgy in nationalist economic policies began, however, 
after the crisis of 1929 had begun to show its effects. But for 
this later period tariff-level indices are no longer sufficient to 
show what happened. For quotas, exchange regulations, admin- 
istrative protectionism took the place of tariffs or supplemented 
their work. Thus, for this later period we show in the following 
table the relative changes in the gold value of the imports and 
exports of the European nations for the years 1935 and 1938, as 
compared with 1928. 


TasieE II 


Great and Small Nations in Europe (excluding U.S.S.R.) and their 
Imports and Exports of Merchandise in New Gold Dollars. 











(1928 = 100) 
Population Imports. Exports. 
in 1937 Country. 
Conroe). 1935. | 1938. | 1935. | 1938. 
— Gold prices 41 45 41 44 
2,125-60 World 35 41 34 40 
132-09 United States 30 28 26 35 

68-09 Germany 30 39 35 44 
47-53 United Kingdom 39 47 35 38 
43-04 Italy 32 29 33 41 
41-99 France 39 7 30 25 
34-92 Poland—Danzig 26 39 37 47 
24-44 Spain 29 16 28 14 
19-65 Roumania 29 41 54 56 
16-80 Turkey 37 62 51 77 
15-40 Yugoslavia 36 49 48 61 
15-27 Czechoslovakia 29 30 29 33 
9-04 Hungary 33 34 55 64 
8-66 Belgium—Luxemburg 41 51 39 50 
8-64 Netherlands 35 42 34 43 
7-38 Portugal 51 50 53 67 
7-01 Greece 37 48 50 68 
6-74 Austria 29 - 37 32 34 
6:32 Bulgaria 43 70 53 90 
6-29 Sweden 48 68 46 65 
4-20 Switzerland 47 42 37 44 
3-76 Denmark 38 48 38 48 
3-63 Finland 34 54 51 68 
2-94 Treland 37 41 26 31 
2-91 Norway 44 64 49 63 
2-55 Lithuania 45 78 61 91 
1-97 Latvia 33 44 38 52 
1-13 Estonia 32 49 38 48 
1-12 Albania 50 80 40 60 




















Source: League of Nations, The Network of World Trade (Geneva, 1942), 
p. 101. 


Again, it does not need a scatter diagram to show that we 
have to look for other factors than the size of countries if we 
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want to find an explanation for the different developments in the 
various countries. 

Quite apart from special explanations—as, for instance, the 
civil war in Spain, or the considerable Swedish iron and steel 
supplies for Germany’s rearmament boom—it is necessary to try 
to find more general causes for the differences. This would be 
beyond the scope of this article, and such a study would also 
have to include a close examination of political and sociological 
factors. Here we want to conclude this note by pointing only to 
one more technical factor that had probably some influence on 
the recovery of international trade in some countries: the 
adoption of bilateral trade agreements. Dr. Albert Hirschmann 
has calculated indices of bilateralism for five countries.1 Although 
this is too small a number to provide a basis for any definite 
conclusions, the following table seems to indicate that a higher 
degree of bilateralism tended to be accompanied by a greater 
recovery in the international exchange of goods. 


TaBLeE III 


The Degree of Bilateralism and the Recovery of Import Trade in 
Five Countries 


(Index of bilateralism : 100 = complete absence of bilateralism, 0 = complete 








bilateralism ) 
Index of bi- | Imports in 1938 
Country. | lateralism 1937. | as % of 1928. 
Germany 21-5 39 
Netherlands 21-2 42 
Belgium . 20-8 | 51 
Sweden a 18-2 68 
} 17-5 | 47 
i 


Great Britain . ‘ ‘ | 





1 In a memorandum “‘ Etude statistique sur la tendance du commerce ex- 
térieure vers l’équilibre et le bilateralisme,’’ quoted in J. B. Condliffe, The Recon- 
struction of World Trade, p. 283. 




















THE PROSPECTS OF THE BRITISH COTTON 


INDUSTRY 
Competition or Collaboration ? 


SEVERAL periodicals of the cotton industry call nowadays for 
urgent modernisation of the British cotton industry in order to 
meet the acute competition after this war. 

Reading these articles, many people would gain the impression 
that in order to regain the competitive power and dominate the 
international market, as it was dominated before 1914, it is 
quite sufficient to modernise the plant and equipment of the cotton 
industry in the United Kingdom. 

Meanwhile, as all economists know, the matter of competition 
is of a very complex nature, and it is not sufficient to modernise 
the equipment only. 

The best example of this is Japan, who, without any industrial 
tradition or business experience, became the greatest supplier of 
woven goods to the international markets, and upset the whole 
structure of British exports. To achieve these striking results it 
took only twenty-five years, as is shown below : 





Cloth Exports 





| 
| 
| 
| Great Britain. | Japan. 














Year. 
} | 
Million | Percentage | Million Percentage 
Square of World Square of World 
Yards. | Exports. Yards. Exports. 
1912 i ag ae? ae 210. | 2 
1938 | 1,386 | 30 | 2,181 | ~ 41 
u 





The success of Japan was due mainly to the extraordinary 
cheapness of her products. Even in 1931 Japanese cotton fabrics 
were offered 21 per cent. cheaper than British, yet at the same 
time the dividends paid by cotton companies in Japan were 12-6 
per cent., whilst those of the United Kingdom were only 0-4 per 
cent. ‘The difference in the price and profits of the Japanese and 
British cotton industry is extremely significant. 

In textile manufacturing, as in other industries, cost of pro- 
duction and prices depend on several issues, which may be classi- 
fied in general under the following groups : (1) cost of raw material 
—i.e., cotton; (2) cost of human labour and maintaining factory, 
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and (3) overhead costs (including depreciation and obsolescence of 
machinery, as well as administrative expenses). 

Cost of raw material—i.e., cotton—may be regarded as the 
same for all manufacturing countries, as it is determined by world- 
market quotations in such centres as New York, New Orleans, 
Bombay, Alexandria or Liverpool. 

Cost of labour per unit of output depends on the wage rates 
paid per hour and on the efficiency of machinery and labour 
productivity. 

Such costs as maintenance of machinery and factory are of 
minor importance in their effects on total costs. 

The effect of overhead costs on the final price is of very great 
importance, and relies first of all on the volume of production and 
diversity of shift practice—i.e., whether operation is on single-, 
double- or triple-shift basis. 

Mills in countries where two or three shifts are in operation 
have very considerable advantages over those in countries on 
single-shift operation. 

Besides, commercial organisation plays a great réle in exports, 
as well as the rate of currency between different countries. 

Taking all this into consideration, let us compare the British 
and Japanese cotton industry in 1936: 





Cotton Industry. 
Year 1936. 





Great Britain. Japan. 





British Empire 24% 


Imported raw cotton 








from Foreign countries 76% Foreign countries 100% 
Labour, wage-rates per 0-54 0-07 
hour in gold francs 
Plant and equipment Spinning mills, 41,500,000 | 10,900,000 spindles 
spindles (mule _ spindles (mule spindles nil, 


73%, ring spindles 27%). ring spindles 100%). 


Weaving mills, 588,000 | 277,000 looms (ordinary 
looms (ordinary looms looms 87%,  auto- 
97%, automatic looms matic looms 13%). 
3%). 











Overhead costs 


Single shift basis, 48 hours 
per week. 


Double shift basis, 59-4 
hours per week each. 





Commercial organisation 


Decentralised. 





Centralised. 








Value of currency 
(1929 = 100) 








60 


34 





Textile mills in countries which produce within their own 


borders or in their colonies all, or a large part, of their cotton possess 
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few, if any, advantages over textile mills in countries which have 
to import all cotton. 

It is significant that most of the world’s great exporters ‘of 
textile goods have to import a very large proportion of their 
cotton. This is true of Great Britain as well as of Japan. 

Regarding cost of labour, the wage-rates per hour in Japan were 
extremely low, and constituted only 13 per cent. of those paid in 
the United Kingdom. 

Assuming that the level of modernisation of the cotton 
industry is shown by the proportion of ring spindles in spinning- 
mills and automatic looms in weaving factories (which gives only a 
very rough idea), we are entitled to say that spinning-mills in 
Great Britain were modernised by 27 per cent., and in Japan by 
100 per cent., and weaving plants by 3 per cent. in the United 
Kingdom and by 13 per cent. in Japan. 

As for overhead costs, they play a far less important réle per 
unit of output with double-shift basis. Generally speaking, in the 
case of the British cotton industry, the final cost per unit of output 
would be about 10 per cent. less than with one-shift operation. 
In the case of Japan, textile mills were working almost 250 per 
cent. longer than in Great Britain, and this of course had a very 
great bearing on diminishing the overhead costs per unit of output. 

It is well known that the British cotton industry is highly 
decentralised and complex, and it has a long chain of commercial 
mediatorship. It has frequently been proved in the past that this 
is somewhat of a disadvantage, especially when competition 
abroad becomes acute and the necessity to form a common front 
arises. 

The organisation of Japanese cotton manufacturing was highly 
integrated and centralised. The import of raw cotton and 
export of cotton goods were linked together and strictly co- 
ordinated. This co-ordination allowed the whole Japanese cotton 
industry to execute purchase of raw cotton at the most opportune 
moments, and to direct the flow of textile goods to the most 
favourable markets. Three large-scale merchant houses were 
practically responsible for the import of raw cotton and a large 
proportion of the textile goods exported. This centralisation 
not only allows avoidance of a long chain of commercial mediator- 
ship, but also has a direct effect on the total amount of overhead 
costs. 

Last, but not least, the depreciation of the Japanese currency 
in 1932 was carried out to a greater extent than in any exporting 
country. 
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The following chart presents the comparison of British and 
Japanese costs (in percentage of total costs) for four representative 
constructions of cotton cloth in 1931 : 























| 
| . . 
Dragon C | Soldier. Two Geese. | — 
Cost Item. | | 
} eK 
| U.K, | Japan | U.K. | sapan. U.K. | sagen. | U.K. | Japan. 
Rawcotton . . .| 55 | 66 | 53 | 64 | 52 64 50 60 
Labour = . ‘i ot aes ow 26 13 24 11 27 14 
Other ‘ ‘i g | £2.44 2 21 23 24 25 23 26 
Total. . .| 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
Total: Pence per piece . | 116-4 95-9 | 136-4 113-1 107-0 | 87-0 85-4 71-1 
Japanese total = 100 | 121-4 100-0 120-6 | 100-0 | 123-0 100-0 | 120-2 100-0 














Source: P.E.P. Report on the British Cotton Industry, 1935, p. 63. 





In all articles mentioned above British mills had total costs of 
production from 20 to 23 per cent. higher than the Japanese, and 
did not represent the effect of depreciation in the yen in 1932, which 
greatly widened the existing differences in price. Whilst British 
mills carried on production at a “‘ substantial loss,’’ Japanese mills 
could operate at a “‘ handsome profit.” 

Let us take into consideration the costs for “ Dragon C,” 
expressed in pence, supposing that British profit was 0-4 per cent. 
and Japanese 13 per cent. 

















Dragon C. 
Cost Item. 
U.K. | Japan. 
Raw cotton . : : ; 64-0d. 63-3d. 
Labour . - : ‘ : 28-0 9-6 
Other . ‘ . ‘ u 23-9 10-5 
Profit . : : : . 0-5 12-5 
Total pence per piece . |  116-4d. | 95-9d. 





Assuming that in 1931 the whole British cotton industry 
would be modernised and the savings achieved by this fact would 
attain 50 per cent. of labour cost—.e., 14 pence (which would be 
recognised as an extraordinary achievement)—Japanese labour 
would still be cheaper and the other costs would remain unchanged, 
not to mention the fact that in this case we should make a bigger 
allowance for depreciation of new equipment in the United 
Kingdom. 

It is clear that to compete efficiently with such countries as 
Japan it is not only sufficient to modernise the whole industry, but 
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other things also must be introduced simultaneously, such as 
centralisation, planned and co-ordinated export policy, two-shift 
basis and suitable adjustment of currency. 

There is no doubt that the final victory will throw the whole 
Japanese industry under the control of the United Nations, but 
this does not alter the fact that several other countries are able 
to compete easily and efficiently on the Japanese lines. For 
instance, the Chinese cotton industry, which counts over 5 million 
modern spindles, is working on two-shift basis, each of 68-4 hours 
per week. In 1935 wage-rates per hour in China were 30 per 
cent. lower than in Japan. : 

It may be comparatively easy for modern industry to compete 
with a hand-spinning or hand-weaving worker paid with a handful 
of rice, but it is impossible to compete with this same worker 
producing cotton goods in modern and centralised concerns and 
still being paid with a handful of rice. 

Taking all this into consideration, it may be assumed that the 
prospect of the cotton industry working on the basis of com- 
petition looks rather grim and not very encouraging. 

On the other hand, there are always good prospects for the 
cotton industry as long as there is a need for solving the problems 
of underclothing on the grounds of planned distribution for the 
whole world. 

The average consumption of cotton goods in Anglo-Saxon 
countries—i.e., America and Great Britain—in 1937 was about 
21 lb. per head, whilst the world consumption of 2000 million 
people was 12,320 million lb.—i.e., about 6 lb. per head: far 
below the above-mentioned standard. The production possibility 
of the world’s 151-7 million cotton spindles in 1935 working 48 
hours per week was about 9500 million Ib. on one-shift basis and 
19,000 million lb. on two-shift basis. 

Assuming that the world’s average consumption would reach 
9 Ib. per head—.e., 18,500 million lb. per year—the whole world 
cotton industry would be working a whole year on two-shift basis, 
not mentioning that with further increase of consumption the 
existing equipment would be insufficient and the necessity for 
building new factories would arise. 

This increase in consumption is possible with the collaboration 
of all nations concerned, in order to raise the world standard of 
living, especially in agricultural countries. 

An enormous rise in consumption, whilst income increased, 
was observed several times in different countries. In the United 
Kingdom, for instance, the consumption of cotton goods was 
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doubled in 1937, national income (at 1930 prices) having increased 
by 44 per cent., taking 1924 as basis. 

Several examples of tremendous increases in consumption 
were provided in the United States among the low-income 
population. For instance, in many cities, whilst the family 
incomes rose from $1000 to $2700, the expenditure on clothing 
increased as much as sevenfold. 

It is obvious that the future of the cotton industry based on 
the lines of international collaboration looks more prosperous. 
The price problem of cotton goods is not so essential as long as 
people will be provided with sufficient means to pay forthem. In 
this case modernisation of plant and equipment could be used not 
only to raise the standard of living, but also to ease the human 
effort. 

International collaboration could solve several acute problems 
of the cotton industry, and seems a better business chan inter- 


national competition. 
Z. NAWROCKI 




















MRS. ROBINSON ON MARXIAN ECONOMICS 


In current controversy Marx is too often treated either as an 
infallible prophet or as a muddle-headed agitator whose views on 
scientific issues need not be taken seriously. He was neither : 
and it is high time that trained economists set themselves to sift 
the truth from the error in his pronouncements on economic 
matters. Mrs. Robinson is well qualified for the task. Politi- 
cally her sympathies are with Marx, and she is fully abreast of the 
latest developments in economic analysis. Her present essay 4 
deserves, as it will certainly receive, close attention from Marxists 
and non-Marxists alike. 

It has two main themes: a critique of Marx and an attack 
on the doctrines of the “ orthodox economists.”’ Though these 
are closely interwoven, they may conveniently be considered 
separately. 

As to the first, Mrs. Robinson recognises that Marx was not 
primarily interested in the type of problem with which economists 
of the classical tradition have for the most part been occupied. 
But it is with the answers he gave to the questions they have 
asked, rather than the broad differences between his approach 
and theirs, that her book is mainly concerned. Her exposition 
and criticism of his views in this field are admirably clear and 
concise and thoroughly well documented. Naturally, her inter- 
pretation is open to question on some points, for Marx was not 
always the most perspicuous of writers. Three may be mentioned. 

First and most important, it is doubtful whether Marx antici- 
pated modern ideas about the nature and significance of “‘ effective 
demand ”’ to the extent which her account of his theory of crises 
would suggest. Most of his followers (Rosa Luxemburg is the 
outstanding exception) have given less prominence than she does 
to this element in his thought, and her attempt to show that they 
are wrong is not altogether convincing. The under-consumption 
theory which in her view he “ intended to work out ” (pp. 58—9) 
hangs together only if the ‘‘ accumulation of wealth ” to which 
the capitalists’ “‘ greed for capital ’’ impels them is taken to mean 
holding up money or buying securities or property already in 
existence (cp. p. 59). The evidence that Marx had anything of 


1 An Essay on Marxian Economics. By Joan Ropinson. (London: 
Macmillan. 1942. Pp.x-+122. 7s. 6d.) 
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this sort in mind is of the slenderest. True, he repudiates Say’s 
law in a well-known passage in Vol. I of Capital, which Mrs. 
Robinson quotes (p. 51) and which reads almost like a paraphrase 
in quasi-Hegelian language of some remarks in an early essay of 
Mill’s1: and Vol. II contains an elaborate though unfinished 
discussion of the interdependence between industries producing 
investment-goods and those producing consumption-goods. But 
the money-hoarding to which fluctuations of activity are attributed 
in Vol. II is a temporary accumulation of finance in preparation 
for subsequent expenditure on the replacement or installation of 
capital goods. There is no question here of a “ chronic ”’ (p. 58) 
tendency for productive capacity to outrun effective demand, but 
only of “crises”’ arising from ‘abnormal movements” or 
“ deviations.”’? And it is noteworthy that in quoting a passage 
from Vol. III in support of her interpretation, Mrs. Robinson leaves 
out the sentence in which Marx gives the reason why the capitalists 
do not consume the whole surplus. He writes (the italics are not 
in the original, but indicate the words left out) : 


Consuming power is restricted by the tendency to accumulate, the 
greed for an expansion of capital and a production of surplus value on 
an enlarged scale. This is a law of capitalist production imposed by the 
incessant revolutions in the methods of production themselves, the resulting 
depreciation of existing capital, the general competitive struggle and the 
necessity of improving the product and expanding the scale of production 
for the sake of self-preservation and on penalty of failure. 


In other words, the capitalists restrict their consumption because 
technical advance and the pressure of competition compel them 
to invest. The truth seems to be that Marx did not at any stage 
appreciate the significance of the distinction now commonly 
drawn between “‘ saving ” and “ investing ”’; like Mill, though in 
a less degree and for different reasons, he was too tightly bound 
by the assumptions of the Ricardian analysis. 

Secondly, Mrs. Robinson rather glozes over the conflict between 
the theory of ‘“ value”’ in Vol. I of Capital and the theory of 
“prices” in Vol. III. The difference is more than a difference 
between ‘“‘ dogmatism ” or “ mysticism ”’ on the one hand and 
“common sense”’ on the other (pp. 11 and 15). It is a flat 
contradiction. For the identification in Vol. I of the “ value” 
of a thing with the labour-time necessary to produce it is not 
based on a dogmatic definition. It is arrived at by an argument, 
which runs as follows: If one quarter of corn is exchangeable for 
x ewt. of iron, we can write one quarter of corn = x cwt. of iron. 


1 Essays on Unsettled Questions, pp. 69-70. 
2 Op cit., Vol. II, pp. 578, 579 (Untermann’s translation, Kerr & Co., 1915). 
3 Pp. 286-7 (edition as above). 
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This equation tells us that in 1 quarter of corn and z cwt. of iron 
there exists in equal quantities something common to both. 
This common something cannot be the physical or natural qualities 
which give the commodities their utility (use-value), for these are 
essentially different. It must therefore be the only property 
which the commodities have in common when their use-value is 
left out of consideration, namely, that they are products of labour, 
that labour is required to produce them. But quantities of labour 
are measured in time, and the quantity of labour required to 
produce a thing is accordingly the labour-time necessary to 
produce it. Herice the equation tells us that the labour-time 
necessary to produce 1 quarter of corn and x ewt. of iron is the 
same.' Now this argument obviously implies that things which 
require the same amount of labour-time to produce will exchange 
for each other; and in Vol. III we are expressly and repeatedly 
told that, in general, they will not; they will do so only if the 
“organic composition ” of the capital used in producing them 
(and the rate at which it is turned over) happens to be the same.? 

But, thirdly, if Mrs. Robinson is over-generous to Marx on 
these two points, there is another on which her criticism of him 
does not seem to be justified. She takes him to task for holding 
that in a socialist economy commodities whose cost at the margin 
is greater than their average cost should be sold (or charged) at 
a price corresponding to their average cost (pp. 31-2), and that 
commodities in producing which different proportions of capital 
to labour are employed should be priced in proportion to their 
wages cost (p. 30) :—there is some discrepancy between the inter- _ 
pretation put upon Marx here and that given on p. 29, where he is 
said to have adopted “ wages cost plus depreciation” as his 
criterion. Marx may have held this. But, read in its context, 
none of the five passages cited by Mrs. Robinson (pp. 27-8) would 


seem to imply that he did. The point of the first is that under a 


socialist system the (temporary) maladjustments of supply to 
demand which occur under competitive capitalism would be 
eliminated; of the second, that the society as a whole would get 
the agricultural product it consumes, and each portion or incre- 
ment of it, at a cost equal to the labour-time expended in pro- 
ducing it, instead of having to pay a tribute (rent) over and 
above this to a parasitic landlord class; of the third, that the 
total output could be distributed to individuals in proportion to 


? Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 43-5 (Moore and Aveling’s translation, Kerr & Co., 
1918). 


os E.g., pp. 185-7, 204-6. 
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the labour-time they have put in without the use of a circulating 
medium; of the fourth, that the determination of priorities and 
careful cost-accounting would be even more essential under 
socialism than under capitalism ; of the fifth, that Crusoe reckons 
the cost of an operation by averaging the labour-time it occupies 
when he is in and out of luck, working more or less energetically 
and so on—i.e., at the labour-time “ socially necessary ”’ for it. 
Not one of them contains a direct pronouncement on pricing policy 
such as Mrs. Robinson reads into them, and even when they are 
pieced together apart from their context it is difficult to extract 
any such meaning from them. 

There is more force in her attack on the explanation given by 
Marx of the supposed “ tendency of the rate of profit to fall” 
(Ch. 5). It does not, to my mind, recognise as fully as it might 
that Marx regarded the tendency as one out of a number of con- 
flicting influences which determine the actual movement of the 
rate of profit over time. But it is a searching piece of criticism, 
and one would like to know what the Marxists’ answer to it is. 

Taken as a whole, and whether one agrees with it or not, Mrs. 
Robinson’s commentary on Marx succeeds, as few commentaries 
on this author do, in being sympathetic without becoming un- 
critical. Her onslaught on the “‘ orthodox economists” is more 
difficult to appraise, because it is not nearly so well documented. 
We are not even told who the “‘ orthodox economists ”’ are, and 
an attempt to identify them by the doctrines attributed to them 
encounters difficulties. 

“ They argue,”’ we learn, “ in terms of a harmony of interests 
between the various sections of the community” (p. 1). This 
excludes Adam Smith, who not only held that, outside those new 
colonies which are not based on a slave economy, “ rent and profit 
eat up wages and the two superior orders of people oppress the 
inferior one,’ 1! but made a large part of his system centre round 
the belief that while the interest of those who live by rent and those 
who live by wages “ is strictly and inseparably connected with the 
general interests of the society,” those who live by profit are 


an order of men whose interest is never exactly the same with that of 
the public, who have generally an interest to deceive and even to 
oppress the public and who accordingly have upon many occasions 
both deceived and oppressed it : ? 


and Ricardo, who alleged that 


independently of these improvements [in agricultural method] in which 
the community have an immediate and the landlords a remote interest, 


1 Wealth of Nations, ed. Cannan, Vol. IT, p. 67. 
2 Op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 248-50. 
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the interest of the landlord is always opposed to that of the consumer 
and manufacturer * 


and that 


the dealings between the landlord and the public are not like dealings 
in trade, whereby the seller and the buyer may equally be said to 
gain, but the loss is wholly on one side and the gain wholly on the 
other.? 


They “accept the capitalist system as part of the eternal 
order of Nature ” [ibid.]. This rules out J. 8. Mill, who believed 
that 


in the present stage of human progress . . . it is not to be expected 
that the division of the human race into two hereditary classes, 
employers and employed, can be permanently maintained 


and that 


the form of association which, if mankind continue to improve, must 
be expected in the end to predominate is not that which can exist 
between a capitalist as chief, and work-people without a voice in the 
management, but the association of the labourers themselves on terms 
of equality, collectively owning the capital with which they carry on 
their operations and working under managers elected and removable 
by themselves : 2 


also Marshall, whose thought was permeated through and through 
by contemporary ideas of social evolution and who wrote : 


it is probable that a future Social Order may greatly surpass the 
present in justice and generosity, in the subordination of material 
possessions to human well-being and even in the promptness of its 
adjustments to changing technical and social conditions [though] a 
grateful memory will always attach to the excellence of the work which 
free exchange has done and is doing in turning to account the com- 
bative and predatory energy of the present crude nature of man 3 


and 


gradually we may attain to an order of social life, in which the common 
good overrules individual caprice, even more than it did in the early 
ages before the sway of individualism had begun.‘ 


Their theory of prices is ‘‘ based upon the assumption of perfect 
competition ” (p. 88). This rules out Marshall once more, for 


1 Works, ed. McCulloch, p. 202. 

2 Political Economy, ed. Ashley, pp. 761, 772-3. 

3 Memorials of Alfred Marshall, ed. A. C. Pigou, p. 367. 

‘ Principles of Economics, seventh edition, p. 752. These pronouncements 
are, no doubt, much less definite and confident than Mill’s. But, putting it at 
the lowest, they clearly imply that the evolution of society is not at an end and 
that nineteenth-century capitalism may in course of time develop into a form of 
organisation which differs from it as much as it differs from those which went 
before it. Scepticism about, or opposition to, socialistic schemes, and refusal to 
prophesy what the future social order will be like, are not the same thing as believ- 
ing that the existing order will last for ever, let alone accepting it as part of the 
eternal order of Nature. The whole section from which the second quotation is 
taken, and particularly the last two paragraphs, throw light on Marshall’s con- 
ception of the evolution of society and its dependence on changes in human 
character. 
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he reached the conclusion that a theory which treated normal 
value as “ that which the undisturbed play of competition would 
bring about ” was “ untenable from an abstract as well as from a 
practical point of view,” 1 observed that 


in many industries each producer has a special market in which he is 
well known, and which he cannot extend quickly: and . . . therefore, 
though it might be physically possible for him to increase his output 
rapidly, he would run the risk of forcing down very much the demand 
price in his special market, or else of being driven to sell his surplus 
production outside on less favourable terms,? 
and made the imperfection of the market a pivot in his reconcilia- 
tion of competitive equilibrium with increasing returns.* Also 
Prof. Pigou, whose well-known theory of exploitation, enunciated 
more than twenty years ago, is based upon imperfect competition 
in the market for labour.* 
Again, they believe that “‘ the shares of the various classes in 
the social product are determined by inexorable natural law ” 
(p. 1)—which eliminates most of the leading English economists 


since J. S. Mill declared (in 1848) that while 


the laws and conditions of the production of wealth partake of the 
character of physical truths [and] there is nothing optional or arbitrary 


in them, 

yet 
it is not so with the Distribution of Wealth. That is a matter of 
human institution solely ... the distribution of wealth therefore 


depends on the laws and customs of society. The rules by which it is 
determined are what the opinions and feelings of the ruling portion of 
society make them.§ 


1 Memorials, p. 414. In the first edition of the Economics of Industry (1879), 
‘*normal’’ value is defined as that which free competition would bring about 
(pp. 66, 148). Possibly this was one of the reasons for Marshall’s later dislike of 
the book. 

2 Op. cit., p. 501. 

3 Tn a footnote (p. 89), Mrs. Robinson observes that Marshall was ‘‘ aware of ” 

“ the difficulty that ‘‘ with perfect competition, any firm which is working at less 
than full capacity output must be losing the whole of its overhead costs,’’ and 
**to solve it called in imperfect competition under the guise of ‘ fear of spoiling 
the market.’’’ But imperfect competition played a much bigger part in his 
analysis than this would suggest. 

4 Economics of Welfare (1st edition), pp. 511-4. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
add that, while Ricardo expressly confined his theory of value to commodities 
**on the production of which competition operates without restraint ’’ (op. cit., 
p- 10), the theory of monopoly has received increasing attention and elaboration 
from his successors. Mrs. Robinson does not refer to this development. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 198, 200. For the views of other English economists see e.g., 
Cairnes, Leading Principles, pp. 338-52. Sidgwick, Principles of Political 
Economy, pp. 525-32. Jevons, Methods of Social Reform, pp. 118-20, 148. 
Edgeworth, Papers Relaiing to Political Economy, Vol. II, p. 107. Marshall, 

Principles, pp. 41, 713-4. Pigou, Socialism v. Capitalism, pp. 21-30, 137-8; 

Economics of Welfare, Pt. IV, chs. v-xiii. Here again, the later writers are less 
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Nor can Malthus be numbered among them, since “ orthodox 
theory stands and falls with Say’s Law ” (p. 60), which he rejected.* 

Where she does give definite references, Mrs. Robinson’s 
criticism often seems to be misdirected. As examples we 
may take some of the criticisms by which she claims to 
have “ disintegrated” (p. 73) or “ overthrown” (p. 113) the 
“notion of a supply price of capital.’ In this connection, she 
attacks in turn the doctrine that ‘‘ the rate of interest is the 
reward of waiting’ and the doctrine that “the excess of profit 
(net of depreciation) over the interest on a secure loan is the 
reward of risk-bearing ” (pp. 64-5). 

The attack on the first of these doctrines is based on the sup- 
position that “‘ waiting means owning capital,” though it “is 
sometimes confused with saving, which means acquiring capital 
by refraining from consuming current income” (p. 64). This 
supposition is supported by a single quotation from the first 
edition of Marshall’s Principles, in which (as distinct from 
later editions) there “is no confusion.” The operative sentences 
are these : 

[A person] may have obtained the de facto possession of property 
by inheritance or by any other means, moral or immoral, legal or 
illegal. But if, having the power to consume that property in im- 
mediate gratifications, he chooses to put it in such a form as to afford 
him deferred gratifications, then any superiority there may be in 
deferred gratifications over those immediate ones is the reward of 
his waiting. 

“ Here,” we are told, “‘ Marshall clearly regards waiting as simply 
owning capital.”’ Is it so clear ? 

Mrs. Robinson remarks that “in later editions this passage 
was dropped and waiting came to imply saving,” and adds that 
“a passage similar to [it]”’ in the seventh edition ‘ occurs in 
connection with accumulation,” in which ‘‘ context it becomes 
extremely obscure.” Actually, the “ similar ” passage also occurs 
in the first edition in precisely the same words and exactly the 
same context *: while the quoted passage itself is taken from a 
section concerned with the sources of accumulation. 

But, leaving that on one side, would anyone familiar with the 
English language naturally take “‘ choosing to put” wealth that 
is consumable “‘ in such a form as to afford deferred gratifications ” 





emphatic than Mill; and the limits within which they regard modifications of 
distribution as practicable or desirable are narrower than most of us would now 
accept. But to say that they believed relative shares in the social product to be 
determined by inexorable natural law would be grossly misleading. 

1 Principles of Political Economy (1836), pp. 315-20, 322-30. 2 P. 290. 
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to be synonymous with “simply owning it’? Does not the 
phrase suggest rather a positive decision to use resources which 
are in a consumable or “ free ” or liquid form for the acquisition 
of deferred enjoyments ? 4 

However that may be, Marshall’s general treatment of the 
subject does not lend any colour to the belief that he associated 
waiting with the “‘ owning ” capital, as contrasted with ‘‘ saving ” 
or “ acquiring capital” out of income. It is in an analysis of the 
process of accumulation, the growth of wealth, that he proposes to 
substitute the term “‘ waiting ’’ for the older “abstinence.”’? And 
in half a dozen other places chosen at random from the first edition 
of the Principles (pp. 399, 501, 514-15, 612-13, 624, 702 n.) the 
interest or return obtained from capital is represented as the 
reward obtained by undertaking the waiting (deferment of gratifi- 
cation) incurred by “‘ saving ”’ or applying current income (whether 
of labour or money) to the acquisition of capital—not once as 
a payment for ‘‘ owning’ it. Moreover, Marshall repeatedly 
insisted that the term “ interest ’’ is properly to be used only in 
connection with new investments of free or fluid resources, and 
that once these have been sunk in specific capital goods the 
return becomes a quasi-rent.? Quasi-rents (which, of course, 





1 Some difficulty may perhaps have arisen from Marshall’s rather awkward 
use of the word “‘ property ”’ in the passage quoted. In the “similar ’’ passage 
the corresponding phrase is ‘‘ power over enjoyment.’’ This supports the view 
that ‘‘ property ’’ is to be taken in a broad sense covering any wealth over which a 
person has de facto disposal, not in the narrower and more popular sense in which 
it is confined to durable goods. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 289-90. It may be noted that in the article to which Marshall 
refers (Principles, seventh edition, p. 233) as giving ‘‘ the argument that it is 
Waiting rather than Abstinence, which is rewarded by Interest, and is a factor of 
production,’’ MacVane insists that the essential element in waiting is the interval 
interposed between applying labour and reaping its fruits and, so far from identify- 
ing waiting with the ownership of capital, maintains emphatically that though a 
‘*reserve fund—the saved product of past labour ’’—may greatly facilitate the 
application of labour to industries in which waiting for return is required, and 
enable the owner of it to take over the function of waiting from the labourers by 
using it to provide them with sustenance, it is by no means necessary to it. ‘*Un- 
less a community has some disposable margin of time left over, after providing 
the urgent wants of the hour, labour for a distant return is out of the question for 
itsmembers. But, happily, even the most depressed communities have ordinarily 
such a margin, and are therefore able to engage in the production of commodities 
requiring the sacrifice of waiting, in addition to the sacrifice of labour. They 
need no other outfit or preparation than a willingness to use the opportunities 
that nature puts within their reach, on the terms that nature offers ’’ (Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, 1887, p. 483). Indeed, this is one of the principal grounds 
for his contention that it is waiting, not abstinence, which, along with labour 
and risk-bearing, makes up the cost of production. 

3 See for example, op. cit., first edition, pp. 501, 626-7, seventh edition, pp. 
412, 533, 593. 
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make up the bulk of the income from owning capital) tend in the 
long run to be brought into relation with the interest, reckoned 
at the current rate, on the cost of constructing capital goods by 
the fact that if, after allowing for uncertainty and so on, the 
quasi-rents expected from new investments amount to more than 
this a larger quantity of resources will be applied to construct- 
ing and replacing capital goods, and if they amount to less, a 
smaller quantity, so that the supply of such goods will be 
enlarged in the first case and reduced in the second. But they 
are “‘no part of cost under any conditions.” 2 

Marshall did not distinguish clearly between “ saving” and 
‘‘ investing’ and his failure to do so makes his treatment of 
interest and accumulation obscure—to the modern reader at 
any rate—and indeed in many respects untenable. But he was, 
[ think, primarily concerned with what is involved in the pro- 
duction (including replacement) of capital goods and did not 
direct his mind, or not more than the outer fringe of it, to 
what is involved in acquiring existing capital or hoarding. 
In brief, his view of the matter comes to this: (1) 
“ Waiting’ means neither saving nor owning capital, but the 
postponement of gratifications; (2) in order that capital equip- 
ment should be produced or replaced a decision must be taken 
that gratifications shall be deferred by using resources for this 
purpose rather than in acquiring more immediately consumable 
commodities; (3) the return obtained from capital is an induce- 
ment to take this decision—necessary, not in all circumstances * 
and in all cases,* but in the circumstances of modern industry so far 
as the marginal saver (or marginal increment of waiting) is con- 
cerned.® Whether this theory “ arises from the desire to represent 
owning wealth as a sacrifice ” (p. 65) the reader must judge for 
himself. 

Mrs. Robinson—who, by the way, does not make any mention 
of the quasi-rent idea—uses the expressions “‘ not consuming ” 
and “not devouring ” capital as variants for “‘ simply owning ”’ it. 
What exactly she understands by them is not clear: but it is, I 
think, quite clear, that the only meaning which can be given to 
them consistently with Marshall’s analysis is refusing or neglecting 
to use resources for the renewal of existing capital goods, and 
applying them to the acquisition of more immediately consumable 


1 Op. cit., first ed., pp. 551-3, seventh ed., 418-21, 424 n. 
* Op. cit., seventh ed., p. 424 n. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 232, 582 n. 

* Op. cit., pp. 140, 235, 533-4. 

° Op. cit., first ed., p. 616, seventh ed., p. 234. 
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commodities instead.1 So interpreted, the consumption of capital 
would not have the consequences which Mrs. Robinson attributes to 
it—viz., an expansion of investment generated by the increased 
demand for “luxuries” and leading to the disappearance of 
unemployment. For the increase in the demand for luxuries 
would be balanced by the fall in the demand for replacements : 
there would simply have been a substitution of consumption for 
investment. Prof. Cassel, it is true, writes of “‘ consuming capital ”’ 
in a different sense. But the suggestion which seems to be implied 
on p. 66 of Mrs. Robinson’s essay that he agrees with her in think- 
ing that the consumption of capital on a large scale would involve 
a high level of investment and industrial activity is not borne out 
by the reference she gives (The Nature and Necessity of Interest, 
p. 148). All he says there about the result of consuming capital 
is that ‘‘ if such a practice became general it would have quite a 
disastrous effect.” 

A further misunderstanding of the Marshallian theory seems 
to underlie the puzzling argument on pp. 84-5—if, indeed, it is 
Marshall’s theory which is there in question. (No reference is 
given.) The argument may be summarised thus. In Lord 
Keynes’ scheme the rate of interest appears as an obstacle to 
accumulation. He perhaps exaggerates the ease with which “ the 
authorities ’’ can control the complex of interest rates. But it is 
clear that “‘the lower the authorities succeed in setting the rate 
of interest, the larger the stock of capital is likely to be. Thus 
the notion of the rate of interest as an element in the necessary 
supply price of capital is deprived of its foundation.” One would 
have thought that the inference to be drawn was precisely the 
opposite, just as one would have supposed that if the stock of 

1 T can recall only one passage (p. 551) in the first edition of the Principles in 
which ‘‘ consuming ”’ capital is referred to in so many words as a consequence of 
a fall in the rate of interest; and that is an account of the views held by the 
Physiocrats. But there may be others. Of course, a man can live on his capital 
by solling his securities or property and buying consumable goods and services 
with the proceeds. But no part of the total stock of capital is ‘‘ devoured ”’ in 
this process: there is simply a change in its ownership. If the practice became 
widespread, it might reduce the stock of capital by raising the rate of interest or 
diverting funds from investment; but only in so far as it caused someone to 
refrain from replacing capital goods—and the same may be said of the sale of 
land. Confusion about the whole matter is apt to arise from the fact that 
although abstention from selling capital (or land) and spending the proceeds may 
be said, in a sense, to involve ‘‘ waiting’’ on the part of the individual owner, 
it does not necessarily involve any waiting on the part of the community as a 
whole; whereas the production or maintenance of capital equipment does. 
Marshall’s concern is with the ‘‘ sacrifices’ involved in the physical process of 
producing and. using capital equipment; not with the nature and implications of 
ownership. 
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houses increased when the price of building materials fell, this 
would confirm rather than contradict the notion that the price of 
building materials is an element in the supply price of houses. 
In the Marshallian analysis, it is a fall in the demand price for 
capital (7.e., its marginal productivity or the rate of return obtain- 
able by investment) which tends to reduce the stock of it: } 
a fall in its supply price (i.c., the rate of interest at which funds 
are available for investment) has the contrary effect.2_ The parts 
assigned to the marginal productivity of capital, on the one hand, 
and to the rate of interest at which people are prepared to advance 
funds for investment, on the other, in determining the total supply 
of capital are the same in Lord Keynes’ system as in Marshall’s. 
The difference between their theories lies in the explanation 
given of the way in which these factors are in their turn determined. 

The attack on “the notion of net profit (defined above, 
p. 53) as the supply price of risk-bearing ” also seems to be mis- 
directed, at any rate where references are provided. It is 
developed along two lines, according as the assumption of static 
conditions is ‘‘ taken literally ”’ (p. 66) or not. 

In static conditions, there would, we are given to under- 
stand (pp. 66-7), be no risk and accordingly 

it has been argued, for instance, by Wicksell (Lectures, Vol. I, p. 126), 

that the earnings of the entrepreneur would sink to the level of a 

manager’s salary, capital would earn no more than the rate of interest 

and net profit would disappear (p. 67). 

Wicksell’s argument (which, we are told on pp. 69-70, is “‘ often 
used to suggest that, as net profit would disappear in equilibrium, 
it does not very much matter and can safely be neglected in the 
analysis of distribution ’’) is vigorously criticised on the ground 
that 

in industry, the licence to take part in the pursuit of profit consists in 

owning some capital, or commanding some credit, with which to make 

astart. Competition could eliminate profit only if there was complete 
freedom of entry into industry, and freedom of entry is not entailed by 
the postulate of static conditions. 

Now it is true that throughout this part of the Lectures 
Wicksell assumes that conditions are stationary. But the 
passage referred to contains no allusion whatever to risk-bearing ; 
nor is its conclusion based on the characteristics which dis- 
tinguish stationary from dynamic conditions. It occurs in a 
section relating to ‘‘ the Labourer (or a third party) as Entre- 
preneur’’ under conditions of “ non-capitalistic production ” 
(.e., when little or no capital is used) and is to the effect that 


1 Op. cit., seventh edition, pp. 233, 236. 2 Op. cit., pp. 519-21. 
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“the profits of the entrepreneurs as such must always tend 
towards zero,” each of them getting his wages for “ the work and 
thought which he devotes to the management of production,” 
together with the rent of any land and the interest of any capital 
which he ‘“‘ employs in the service of production ”’ (though “ we 
are not yet concerned with the latter’’),1 if we suppose not 
only (1) that the conditions necessary for perfect competition are 
present,? but also (2) that ‘‘ the circumstance which in reality 
prevents (labourers) from assuming this function (entrepreneur- 
ship), namely, their lack of capital, is absent ’”—as it would be if 
“we suppose every labourer to be provided with the means of 
maintaining himself during the current period of production ”’ 
and that ‘‘ nothing more is required.”’ # 

Wicksell’s treatment of risk is not, in this volume, altogether 
clear, nor perhaps altogether consistent (contrast, for example, 
the remarks on pp. 153-4 and 161 with those referred to below). 
But when, after discussing the conditions which arise under 
* capitalistic production ” (i.e., where considerable quantities of 
capital are employed), he comes on to a systematic treatment of 
the supply of capital, he represents the compensation for risk- 
bearing, or more properly uncertainty-bearing, as an element 
entering into the supply price of capital (not entrepreneurship), 
and keeping up the rate of interest (not profit) * and, so far from 
arguing that static conditions would eliminate risk and uncer- 
tainty, expressly maintains the contrary on the ground that “ to 
the individual the future is always in a high degree uncertain ” 
even “on the assumption of completely stationary conditions.” ® 

Mrs. Robinson is, of course, right in claiming that in the passage 
to which she refers Wicksell is ‘‘ abstracting from the most 
characteristic feature of the capitalistic system,”’ viz., that modern 
industry requires large capitals and the workers have little or no 
capital to dispose of. But she might have remarked that he 
pointed this out himself and held, moreover, that if the net return 


























. Pp. 536. 2 Pp. 126-32. 3 P. 124. « Pp. 21. 

5 Pp. 211, 213. He comes nearer to the position attributed to him by Mrs. 
Robinson in another passage (p. 214) to which she does not refer. He there 
maintains that in course of time “‘ interest ’’ will fall and “‘ the capitalist will have 
to be content with quite a small share of the product . . . and perhaps... 
with nothing at all’’; and that “‘in a perfected capitalistic system of production” 
‘**land and labour alone (or practically alone) will share the product.’’ But even 
there he is careful to add that, quite apart from monopolies, which are likely to 
persist and become “‘ a more abundant source of income,”’ a zero rate of interest 
(net return on capital) is ‘‘ for the reasons already given somewhat improbable,” 
and one of the reasons given is, as we have seen, the persistence of uncertainty 
even in a stationary state. 
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on capital fell very low, and consequently ‘land, capitalised at 
an extremely low rate of interest, possessed almost infinite 
exchange value, the gulf between the propertied and propertyless 
classes would be well-nigh impassable.” 1 And in contending 
that “ Marshall’s theory” also “obscures the influence upon 
profit of the property qualifications which limit entry into in- 
dustry ’’ (pp. 70-1) she ignores the fact that Marshall represented 
profits in the ordinary sense as accruing to “ business power 
(alias ability) in command of capital ’” 2—a kind of composite 
factor whose supply price is made up of the supply price of 
capital, the supply price of business ability, and the supply price 
of the “ organisation by which the appropriate business ability 
and the requisite capital are brought together ”’ : * discussed at 
length how far and by what means working men and others with 
little or no capital can get command of it : * and observed that 
“a business man who starts in life with a great deal of capital 
and good business connections is likely to attain higher earnings ” 
on that account.’ His analysis is open to criticism (e.g., on the 
score that the supply price of the organisation which brings capital 
and ability together itself includes the supply price of the “ busi- 
ness ability in command of capital ’’ which is required for this 
purpose); and it is arguable that he under-estimated the 
advantage which the initial possession of capital gives a man in 
modern business. But at least he faced the issue and based his 
conclusions on a careful consideration of what he conceived to be 
the facts of his time. From the essay before us, one would not 
gather that he so much as noticed it. 

We can, however, heartily agree with our author that, what- 
ever its uses, “ the analysis of static conditions, if taken literally, 
is no more interesting than speculation as to what life would be 
like in the moon ” (p. 70), and turn to her criticism of Marshall’s 
“ awkward cross between static and dynamic theory.” 

“The worst” of this is, in her view, that in an expanding 
system with the total stock of capital growing, the rate of profit 
must, taking good years with bad, exceed the “ equilibrium rate ”’ 
(defined on p. 65 as “ the supply price of the existing stock of 
capital ’’), so that ‘ abnormal profits are the normal rule.” The 
conception of an equilibrium rate is accordingly “irrelevant to 
the actual world” in which “since the Industrial Revolution 
began net investment has always been going on.”’ Surely there 
is some failure here to appreciate the drift of Marshall’s analysis. 


1p. 214, 2 Principles, seventh edition, p. 313, 596. 
* Op. cit., pp. 605-6. * Op. cit., pp. 308-13. 5 Op. cit., pp. 602, 608. 
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There is no logical inconsistency between an expanding system 
and the maintenance of an “equilibrium” rate of profit. 
So long as the expansion of demand (or supply) is correctly 
estimated, the supply of capital and the demand for it keep in 
step, and the actual rate of profit ruling at any given moment is 
equal to the supply price of the stock of capital existing at that 
moment. Errors in the estimate will cause the actual rate to rise 
above or fall below this equilibrium rate, according as the expan- 
sion of demand has been under-estimated or over-estimated (or, 
conversely, of supply). Thus, profits in excess of the equilibrium 
rate will be “ normal” only if the expansion of demand is habitually 
under-estimated (or the expansion of supply habitually over- 
estimated)—a condition which Mrs. Robinson does not introduce 
into the argument, and wuich does not accord very well with the 
““ modern economists’ ’’ explanations of the trade cycle. 

Mrs. Robinson’s onslaught on “ orthodox economics ”’ raises a 
number. of interesting points which deserve fuller development, 
notably the doubt cast on the importance of “ discounting the 
future” in regulating the supply of capital and the in- 
triguing analogy between Marshall’s conception of long-period 
supply-price and a pursuit curve (p. 73). But the impression 
which it makes on one reader at any rate is that she has allowed 
her moral sentiments to run away with her. So shocked is she 
by the injustices of our “‘ absurd ”’ (p. 80) social system, that she 
will seize on any stick with which to beat any doctrine that has 
been, or might conceivably be, twisted into an apology for it. 
This makes her attack much less effective than it might have been. 
The prominent economists whom she assails may have been as 
biassed as she supposes. They were certainly not so lacking in 
sense and subtlety, and their theories, though far from a complete 
and satisfactory solution of the problems they set out to solve 
and throwing less light than Marx does on some of the funda- 
mental characteristics of capitalism, cannot be “‘ disintegrated ” 
or “overthrown” so easily. What is wanted, indeed (here 
as in the case of Marx), is not an attempt to overthrow or 
disintegrate, but rather an effort, as detached as possible, to 
understand, to sift truth from error and to formulate precisely 
the problems which have been left unsolved. That task can 
be accomplished only by the methods of exact scholarship. It 
would perhaps be made easier if both socialists and non-socialists 
would realise that acceptance of, say, Marshall’s theory of value 
and distribution does not by any means imply acceptance of the 
present social order. The notion, for instance, that capital has a 
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supply price, or even that it has a supply price because people are 
averse from postponing enjoyment or accepting less certain in 
place of more certain benefits, whatever one may think of its 
scientific merits, affords no moral justification for a social system 
in which capital is privately owned, or so unevenly distributed 
that the mass of the people have little or no opportunity for 
undertaking these functions and reaping the reward for them. 
It is to be hoped that Mrs. Robinson will on some future occasion 
give us a more detailed and more fully documented examination 
of Marshallian and post-Marshallian theories. Meanwhile we 
may thank her for her sympathetic study of Marx and her reminder 
(in chs. 9-11 and elsewhere) that a systematic re-statement of the 
general theory of value and distribution is overdue. 
G. F. SHovE 
King’s College, 
Cambridge. 



































THE GERMAN WAR ECONOMY—XI 


General Organisation 


1. Central Planning. The General Defence Council (War 
Cabinet) ! has now been superseded by an Inner Defence Council, 
consisting of Speer (Minister of Armaments), Milch (Secretary of 
State for Air), and Koerner (Goering’s deputy in charge of the 
Four-Year-Plan). The Inner Defence Council will invite cthers 
to attend as required. The constituent decree was issued by 
Goering “‘on the recommendation of Speer.” The new Inner 
Defence Council is to displace the régime of special Trustees 
“except in very rare cases.” These Trustees, it is now ex- 
plained, suffered from the habit of “doing their jobs in 
blinkers.”” Most of these Trustees have now been incorporated 
in the Ministry of Armaments. In actual fact the Ministry of 
Armaments, with new departments added to it,? has already 
largely superseded even the Inner Defence Council as the central 
planning body. A formal decree of September 2, while putting 
Speer “in charge of all war production,” left Funk * “in charge 
of all civilian production and finance.” This seems, however, 
mainly a formula to save Funk’s face; in actual fact the depart- 
ments in Speer’s ministry cover the whole field. Hettlage, for 
example, who is in charge of finance of supply,’ is under Speer, 
not Funk. Similarly, all building and air-raid repairs are under 
Speer, and he also has a ‘“‘ Department for consumers’ goods ” 
(under Seebauer, the ex-Fuel Commissioner). Even Foreign 
Trade, which one would have supposed most clearly under 
Funk’s jurisdiction, is covered by one of Speer’s departments. 
Similarly, the Regional Boards* are to be merged with the 
Armament Commissions,® and thus transferred from Funk to 


Note.—The series continues to be supported by a grant from the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research. The rate of conversion used is 
£ = 12 marks, as hitherto. (The rate used by the Ministry of Economic Warfare 
in converting marks into £ in German War Finance drawn from abroad is 
£ = 13°5 marks, see Hansard, 26.10.43, p. 14. The pamphlet published by the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, The Problem of Germany, p. 88, converts 
at £ = 12-5 marks for 1940.) The period up to the autumn of 1943 is covered. 


1 See II (April 1941), p. 19. 
2 On the growth of Speer’s influence, see VIII, pp. 121-22, and TX, p. 244. 
3 Minister of Economics. 

4 See VIII, p. 121. * See IV, p. 400. * See VIII, p. 122, and IX, p. 244. 
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Speer. There is also talk of Speer taking over the Controls. All 
this is done “ to-ensure that armament production comes first.” 

2. “German Quality Production.’ Continuing! to stress 
quality rather than quantity of German output, the journals 
publish comparative figures of the proportion of skilled workers. 
Of 13 million German workers employed in 16 branches of war 
industry, 60°8°% are said to be skilled (71-2% of the men). In 
Britain the percentage was only 31-8% in 1939, “‘ and this has 
probably decreased still further.” For the U.S. the proportion 
is “40% or less.” Moreover, “the quality of the German 
skilled worker is far above that of the foreign skilled worker.” 
‘“‘Qur enemies create armaments out of available resources; we 
do so by organisational achievements. Thus, our enemies’ out- 
put cannot rise beyond those resources, whereas our output has 
astonished the world.”’ 

3. Red Tape.* Kehrl (in charge of “ de-bureaucratisation ”’ 3) 
has declared: ““ We must overcome bureaucracy by changes of 
organisation. ‘No change of organisation in war-time’ is a 
dangerous catchword.’’ Funk, in May, scrapped 441 orders and 
regulations and replaced them by 93 new ones. Another set of 
314 control orders has been replaced by 37 new ones. A “ general 
overhaul and consolidation’ of orders and regulations “is to 
take place once a year henceforth.” To cut through red tape, a 
special department has been set up in the Ministry of Arma- 
ments, with which any serving soldier is entitled to get into 
touch by field-post-card or letter sent, without censorship, to a 
simple code number. In this way, over 10,000 suggestions have 
been received for improvements to weapons and 27% of them 
have been adopted. Volkswirtschaft seems to express a general 
feeling when it writes: ‘‘ The abundance of war restrictions and 
war obligations has created, quite naturally, a yearning for a 
freer mode of life.”’ 


Organisation of Supply 

1. Output Achievements. New figures published include some 
achieved by the Sub-Committee on Ships’ Engines and Boilers, 
attached to the Main Committee for Shipbuilding at the Ministry 
of Armaments. Reductions in types: ships’ pumps from “‘ many 
hundreds” to 20, ventilators 100 to 5, fan-type ventilators 50 
to 4. Production has been concentrated in one-third of the 
previous plants. State-owned yards are being transferred to 
private management. The Main Committee for Powder and 


1 See X, p. 371. 2 See IX, p. 243. 3 See VIII, p. 123. 
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Explosives has saved 656,000 working hours per month by 
introducing a bonus system for absence of rejects. A standard 
perambulator is now produced (instead of 132); this saves two- 
thirds of the previous working hours. Telephone apparatus has 
been reduced from 40 types to 3. The number of firms who 
bear the title of a “‘ model enterprise ’’ for exceeding their out- 
put target has increased from 41 to 95. For the first time, 
non-armament firms have been “ distinguished.”’ The “‘ Wheels ” 
Committee “has considerably increased’ output of aircraft 
wheels ‘‘ without extra labour or materials.”’ Output of cutting 
and welding tools has been increased by 90-300°% through stan- 
dardisation, with a saving of 50-80% of the non-ferrous metals 
used. Fittings for aircraft and tanks have been reduced from 
5,400 types to 550, releasing over 20% of a total 17,000 workers. 
Shoe production has been completely reorganised in a new 
** community-working ’’ 1 comprising 1,500 producers, 140,000 
craftsmen and 35,000 dealers. Only 26 specified types may be 
produced with four models to each type. Each producer must 
specialise on one type, and special stress is laid on the re-manu- 
facture of second-hand shoes. At the same time the industry 
has been removed from the Leather Control, as leather has ceased 
to be the dominant material. 

2. Outworking is spreading. As a rule, factories are not deal- 
ing directly with home-workers, but through contractors, who 
are familiar with home-work conditions (especially in the toy- 
making districts). Jobs given out to home workers include: 
netting, paper processing, simple woodwork, sheet-metal work, 
soldering of small parts, splitting of mica. 

3. Fuel Saving. Vierjahresplan reports that, on investiga- 
tion of 71 Berlin factories consuming 186,000 tons of coal per 
annum, it was found that immediate economies of 8-9°% were 
possible. According to the same journal, a new skilled trade 
with a three-years-apprenticeship has been created: that of 
“* fuel-overlookers,” who are to be assistants to the Fuel Savings 
Engineers.2, Speer has promised rewards ranging from £4 to 
£40 for useful suggestions leading to fuel-saving. In September 
it was announced that householders’ economies of gas, water and 
electricity had been so satisfactory that local arrangements for 
cutting off supplies could be suspended. The target-reductions 
which had been laid down were 10%, for private households, 
20% for households with over 10 rooms, and 30% for offices. 
Limitation of lighting in shops, offices, hotels, etc., is by floor 
1 See I, p. 536; II, pp. 21-22, and VIII, p. 127. 2 See VIII, p. 126. 
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space (5 watts per square metre, though up to 7 watts is per- 
mitted in exceptional cases). Factories must register their coal 
requirements 2 months ahead with the Regional Board, and the 
latter fixes a maximum for each firm. The number of suppliers 
is limited: up to 480 tons per annum must be bought from a 
single dealer; the maximum number is four. A special permit 
is needed for starting new production requiring over 240 tons of 
coal per annum; this applies both to new and old premises. 


Labour 


1. Figures. New figures have been given of the new workers 
drafted into the armaments industry: 1-3 millions in 1941, 
2-8 millions in 1942, and 1-2 millions during the first quarter of 
1943. The figures include foreign workers. During the same 
nine quarters, 4-5 million new workers were drafted into agri- 
culture. The aggregate total of 9-8 millions is mainly accounted 
for by the increase in foreign workers. Of these there are now 
12 millions (including 2 million prisoners of war at work), accord- 
ing to German sources.1_ Another set of official German figures 
gives the number of persons employed within Germany: 25-6 
millions in June 1939, 26-0 millions at the end of 1942, 28-1 
millions in June 1943. The increase by 2-1 millions during the 
first half of 1943 is presumably intended to indicate the success 
of the “ Stalingrad ” registration. These figures are contrasted 
with the development in 1914-18, when the number of people 
employed fell from 17-0 millions to 13-6 millions. Thus, at 
present, “Germany has over twice as many workers available 
as in 1918.” The gross increase would thus be 9-8 millions, the 
net increase 2-5 millions, indicating a drain of 7-3 millions. Of 
the net increase of 2-5 millions, 1 million has, according to the 
Ministry of Economic Warfare,* been absorbed into agriculture. 

2. New “ Stalingrad” Registration. As late as the end of 
June, 1943, appeals were still made to people. who had failed to 
register.© One writer expresses surprise at the figure of 500,000 
men newly registered under the decree. ‘‘ Hardly any should 
have been available if the Labour Exchanges had done their 
job efficiently before.” The men were mainly employers of less 


1 Prof. Kulischer in the I.L.O. study of War-Time Displacement of Population 
puts the figure much lower at 6-55 millions (presumably for early 1943), con- 
sisting of 4-8 civilians and 1-75 prisoners of war. 

* See IX, p. 247; X, p. 374, and below. 

’ Mr. Dingle Foot, see Hansard, 10.11.43. 

* See IX, p. 247, and X, p. 374. 

5 The official final date was March 15. ® See X, p. 374. 

No. 213.—voL. Liv. 
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than five people: shopkeepers, innkeepers, artisans, professional 
people. An official writer, in Soziale Praxis, denies that ration 
cards have been withheld to enforce registration. ‘‘ We have 
other means of forcing the few scroungers to do their duty .. . 
they are the usual ones of fines and prison.1 . . . If there is any 
mention of ration cards in the decree, this must only be inter- 
preted as a means of checking up whether everyone has fulfilled 
his duty to register. The ration cards provide a full census of 
all the relevant data.’’ Of the “ flight into office-work ” * he 
writes: “‘We need labour for making armaments, munitions 
and food, but we need no labour to intensify the paper war.” 

3. Foreign Workers. Great efforts are being made to over- 
come the linguistic difficulties with foreign workers. Over 
100,000 of them take part in free courses in “‘ Pidgin German ” 
at any time. The previous courses are now stated to have been 
** too difficult,” and to have suffered from a “‘ lack of text-books 
and qualified teachers.’”’ A German-Russian pictorial dictionary 
has been issued to Russian workers. Firms making application 
for foreign labour must state whether a knowledge of German is 
essential. The German Labour Front maintains a large staff of 
interpreters. 800,000 farm workers “from the East” were 
obtained during 1942; but 500,000 were still required for the 
1943 spring sowing. Foreign farm workers are now to be shared 
by neighbouring farms wherever possible. 

Methods of increasing the efficiency of foreign labour include 
greater separation of nationalities and a system of team leaders 
with special bonuses and privileges who are responsible for the 
output of their group. Specially good workers get an “ efficiency 
badge,”’ which exempts them from orderly duties in their camp 
and entitles them to a salute from other workers in the camp. 
Even so, Volkswirt admits, significantly, that foreigners create 
an added need for skilled mechanics by involving ‘‘ extra repairs.” 
The old Labour Front slogan of “‘ Every German a skilled 
worker ” * has now been changed into “‘ Every German a fore- 
man ’”’—a foreman, that is, of women and foreigners. Foreign 
workers now have a full Labour Book, like German workers, 
and their employment is nationally controlled through a Central 
Register in Berlin. 

There are now 20 foreign-language newspapers specially for 
foreign workers, with a circulation (according to Vierjahresplan) 
of 500,000. Special “hearths” have been set up in bigger 
towns for foreign workers of various nationalities to spend their 
1 See X, p. 374. 2 See IX, p. 247. 3 See I, p. 539. 
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leave in. A “ Foreign Workers’ Congress ”’ was held at Hamburg 
(June, 1943). 
Wages Policy } 

1. Wage Concessions. Christmas and -New Year bonuses 
were permitted to the same extent as last year, but only to 
employees of one year’s standing. Russians, Poles and Jews 
could not be given any bonus. Expectant and nursing mothers 
who are prevented from doing heavy and overtime work, and 
would thus drop in earnings, may have their wages made up by 
employers to the average previous level. The same applies to 
the earnings of rehabilitated or disabled ex-soldiers. Labour 
conscripts now get their wages made up to 90% of previous 
wages by special allowances (previously 70% plus 5% for each 
dependant), provided the earnings were less than £4 per week 
for men, or £3 5s. for women. The same rules apply to persons 
transferred to war work under the new “ Stalingrad ’’ decree. 
Bonuses for useful suggestions may be given up to £42, or 10-15% 
of the annual saving effected. A wage increase has been granted 
to persons engaged in inland shipping; this will come out of a 
Reich subsidy, and is not to be shifted on to freight rates. Eastern 
workers are to receive a “loyalty bonus ” of 20% after one year, 
30% after two years, 40% after three years of service; ? in the 
second year also one week’s paid holiday in a special camp in 
Germany, in their third year two weeks’ leave, which may be 
spent at home. ‘‘ Canteen subsidies ’’ may be given, but workers 
must be charged at least one-third of the cost of meals. Free 
vitamins may be given without breach of the “‘ wages stop.” 

2. New Regulations. Employees earning more than £50 per 
month may be paid overtime only for hours in excess of 51, and 
the rate for overtime may not be more than 6s. 3d. per hour. 
Employees earning over £85 monthly may get no overtime pay 
of any kind. Employees with less than £50 may get overtime 
for hours over 48. This decree may not lead to any increase in 
payments previously made, but all payments in excess of the 
new decree are to stop immediately. To allay discontent with 
directors’ fees, in view of the wages stop, one writer suggests 
that each member of the Board be allocated a “ special job ” 
and be paid a “salary,” this “‘salary”’ to rank as 


6“ cost,” 

1 For wage statistics, see the writer’s article in the London and Cambridge 
Economic Service (L.C.E.S.), October 1943. 

* To indicate that the earnings of Eastern workers are sufficient, it is stated 
that they have saved £625,000 up to now and are adding to this at the rate of 
£1,000,000 a year. As there are several million such workers, this is not very 
impressive. 
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and not to come out of “ profit.” The fixing of actual earnings 
for non-manual personnel in the Berlin area? has now been 
extended to the metal industries. Attempts were even made to 
control waiters’ earnings by asking them to surrender 20-40% 
of their tips to the Inland Revenue if their earnings were in 
excess of twice the guaranteed minimum. But this proved 
clearly impracticable, and the order had to be withdrawn. Even 
the remuneration of conductors and other expert musicians is 
controlled. The maximum rate for a “ major performance ”’ is 
£125, and half this rate for a “‘ minor performance ”’ (Reichs- 
arbeitsblatt). 

3. Warnings and Offences. The concession of making pay- 
ments for useful suggestions * has been withdrawn from a number 
of employers ‘‘ whose previous behaviour justifies doubts as to 
a proper control of wages in accordance with present require- 
ments ” (Reichsarbeitsblatt). A special warning has been addressed 
to lawyers and auditors who represent firms applying for permits 
to pay higher wages; they are to realise that “‘there are no 
private contractual rights which can be urged against the public 
interest in the wages stop as represented by the Labour Trustees.” 
Employers of girls doing their Labour Duty Year are warned to 
stop the payment of all extra money or output bonuses to the 
girls. 

Price Control * 

1. “Group Prices”? for public contracts.4 Fixed group 
prices now cover most of the field (about 70°% of armament 
production). ‘‘ Many thousands ’”’ have been fixed (Vierjahres- 
plan). Firms which cannot manage to supply at the fixed 
prices are visited by engineers attached to the staff of the Price 
Commissar for investigation, and they are put in touch with 
more efficient firms. This has resulted in “numerous cost 
reductions.”” The paper explains that the group prices are not 
fixed unduly low—in some cases higher than the previous cost 
prices—otherwise firms would try to get other orders or there 
would be a flood of exemptions > from the group price. The 
prices, however, are fixed, not negotiated. Representation of 
firms on the Price-fixing Committees has been “ repeatedly con- 
sidered, but finally refused,’ because the affairs of all firms 
have to be laid open to the Committees; also there must be 
ruthless criticism of the efficiency of firms. Fixed prices result 
1 See IV, p. 409. 2 See above, Concessions. 

3 For the movement of the official indices, see L.C.E.S., loc. cit. 
* See VI, p. 196. 5 See VI, p. 196. 
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in quicker payment—very important after the abolition of pro- 
gress payments.! Some producers voluntarily charge less even 
than Group I prices. Fixed prices now obtain for screws, paints, 
semi-finished metal goods and other civilian goods. 

According to Volkswirt, the system of fixed prices had “ saved 
the State £170 millions” by the end of 1942. The change- 
over from cost prices is said to have “ yielded innumerable, and 
often absolutely amazing, examples of the truth that public 
price control in spite of all its merits and successes, cannot replace 
the self-interest of the entrepreneur.’”’ Applications for exemp- 
tion from the fixed prices amount to under 1% (Volkswirtschaft). 
Wherever cost prices must still be used, technical costing in 
advance must be applied wherever possible. Actual costs as 
subsequently submitted are to be disregarded. Economies of 
scale must be passed on to the State, but cost reductions reflect- 
ing efficiency may be retained. ‘In practice, this distinction 
will not be easy to make.” 2 

2. General Control Problems. The Commissar has declared 
that the disappearance of luxury goods has made his job easier ; 
but, in conjunction with the new labour call-up, it has increased 
“surplus purchasing power” even further, so that redoubled 
vigilance is required. The staff of the price-control authorities 
has had to be reduced, thus “less attention can be paid in future 
to the merits of each individual case.” This may prove a hard- 
ship, but is inevitable. The police cannot give much further 
help in price control; the Mayors still control rents, and in the 
Rhineland the Chambers of Commerce have formed “ Price 
Committees ’’ to help to supervise prices in their areas. One 
writer declares that price control is “like fighting the hydra; 
for every head chopped off, new ones grow, called black market, 
hoarding, barter, under-the-counter-dealings, and unwillingness 
to produce ” (Produktionsverzicht). 

3. Black-Market Prices mentioned in trials: £9 and £18 for 
one pound of coffee, £17 for a goose, 10d. for one cigarette, £12 
for shoe repairs out of order, over 13s. for a pound of goose-meat 
(more than six times the controlled price), cattle prices 80% 
above legal. Sentences for disregarding the price regulations 
include 2 years’ penal servitude for an innkeeper who exceeded 
the maximum prices for spirits and cigarettes “three to four 
times,” and the execution of a business man for making an 
illegal profit of £3,750 in one year through overcharging. 


1 See VIII, p. 137. 
* Quoted from Zeitschrift fuer die gesamten Staatswissenschaften. 
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Restriction of Consumption 


Potatoes are now more than ever the staple diet; the sharp 
increase in prices is not expected to affect consumption. Total 
human consumption during 1942 was 30-32 million tons (14 
million tons pre-war); urban consumption is 18 million tons 
(7 million tons pre-war, and 14} million tons in 1941). The 
1942 crop was 10 million tons above 1941. Apart from the 
extra 3} million tons consumed in towns, an extra 1 million 
tons is to be made available for seed potatoes (3 instead of 2 in 
1941), and the remainder is to be used for feeding more pigs. 
To avoid transport difficulties, potatoes were transported before 
the winter. Between August and November 1942, 4} times as 
many potatoes were brought into the towns as in 1938 (according 
to the Minister of Agriculture). Of the 500 new stores planned 
(of 1,000 tons each), only 235 had been completed by December. 

Meat. In view of the heavy demand for “ half-couponed ” 
offals,? butchers have been specially exempted from the general 
prohibition of “ coupled selling.”” Hopes are officially expressed 
that with the new building-up of pig numbers (from extra potatoes 
and barley) it will be possible to maintain the new reduced meat 
ration (apart from the seasonal summer cut which was again 
imposed last May). At present, however, pork—the German’s 
favourite and cheapest meat—is very scarce. Home slaughterers 
of pigs must now surrender half of their produce for other meat. 
In an attempt to reduce the extensive black market in meat 
(by having light pigs weighed for slaughter and then slaughtering 
heavier ones), it has been decreed that the ears of all pigs regis- 
tered and weighed for slaughter must be perforated. “ Black 
slaughter ’’ figures prominently among the offences for which 
heavy sentences are imposed (including a number of executions). 
There is a heavy propaganda campaign against “‘ selfish ’’ keepers 
of poultry and rabbits who “‘ squander ”’ food in order to have a 
‘Sunday dinner off the ration.”” There is also much official 
stress on the benefits of vegetarianism. 

Fats. Butter production by the end of 1942 was stated to 
be 3-7°% up on the year before. Rape seeds now cover 20% of 
the fat needs. Oil cakes from Ukrainian sunflowers are (or were) 
looked to for filling the “ fat-gap.” The area under oleaginous 
cultivation, mainly rape seeds, in 1943 was 1,100,000 acres as 
compared with less than 15,000 in 1939. 

Cereals. The official rations of cereal food are not always 


1 For the price inducement see X, p. 377. 2 See VIII, p. 133. 
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obtainable, in which case flour, rice, pulses or sago is substituted. 
It is now admitted that before the “turning point” in the 
autumn of 1942 (due to a good harvest and Ukrainian supplies) 
the grain reserves had been much reduced as a result of poor 
harvests. The national “three-parts-loaf” 1 had become a 
“ two-parts-loaf”’ by substitution of rye for wheat; rye now 
makes up 75% of the loaf. The potato admixture had been 
raised from 3% to 4%. But now barley is removed again, and 
the potato admixture reduced to 2%. Barley may be fed to 
cattle again, but the fixed delivery quotas must be first sur- 
rendered. The bread ration was increased by 3} ounces a week 
(or 2} ounces of wheaten flour) in September. 

Deliveries during 1942-43 exceeded the quotas fixed “ by 
several hundred thousand tons.”” To control crops, weighing in 
many areas now takes place at the threshing machine. Farmers 
are specially warned not to try to spoil grain in order to be 
allowed to keep it as feed for their cattle. 


Restriction of Investment 


1. Building. Builders are warned not to try to evade the 
building restrictions through getting below the exemption limit 2 
in any of the following ways: (a) by splitting up a project into 
several smaller ones, or (b) by failing to value their stocks of 
materials or their own or family members’ work at full market 
prices, or (c) by failing to include in their cost estimate essential 
accessories, such as stoves, pipes, radiators (Reichsarbeitsblait). 
Timber stocks are also to be more closely controlled. They are 
stated to be 30% above pre-war, although the building volume is 
55% less than pre-war. Only half the pre-war labour is available, 
and most of it is foreign. 

Official figures of air-raid damage—down to the autumn of 
1943—are 2 million rooms destroyed * (out of 92 million) and 
53-6 million people bombed out. The new “ emergency dwell- 
ings ’—made of salvage from destroyed houses—are to cost 
£140 each, free of rates and taxes. They can be erected by 
unskilled labour “like a Meccano set.” Owners of flats in air- 
raid districts are paid their cost of removal if they are prepared 
to vacate their dwellings by moving elsewhere. 

2. Soil Deterioration. The tax-free allowance to farmers in 
respect of soil deterioration has been doubled from 1% to 2% 
of rateable value. The supplies of fertilisers are now reduced to 

1 See VIII, p. 132. 2 See X, pp. 378-79. 
* The previous figure was 1 million—mentioned in X, p. 378. 
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0% of pre-war. The felling quota in forests is now 130% of 
nny but even so only 90% of timber requirements are covered, 
and over 10 million cubic yards have to be imported. The 
urgent need for afforestation wherever possible—especially with 
quick-growing poplar trees—is constantly stressed in official 
reminders. 

Raw Materials 

1. Petrol. The filling stations for wood-gas vehicles have a 
capacity of 2,100 cubic yards in 8 tanks and can deal with 250- 
300 vehicles daily. All research work on wood gas must now 
be notified and approved “ to avoid the previous duplication and 
waste.’ There are now reports of tanks running on wood gas. 

The allocations of petrol and diesel oil have been reduced to 
50% of 1941 consumption for dealers and big consumers. Farmers 
get 80 %; they are warned, “ not to continue to use tractors as 
vehicles for journeys.” Two officials of the Petrol Control have 
been executed for corruption; five merchants and garage owners 
to whom they sold petrol received 13-4 years imprisonment. 

2. Lubricants. To control distribution more closely, all manu- 
facturers must now sell through the State-recognised selling 
syndicate; “free sales’? are punishable. It is claimed that a 
new synthetic process has been evolved for making “ technical 
fats ” from water, coal and nitrogen. 

3. Textiles. It is claimed that 90% of requirements are now 
covered from domestic materials. A new process uses reeds, 
straw, flax shavings, hemp and hops (Vierjahresplan). This 
process is said to result in a better-quality fibre. Proteins are 
obtained as a by-product in the making of textile fibres, but do 
not seem to be utilised at present. 


Money and Finance 1 


1. Finance of Supply. The attack on firms’ “ excess liquid- 
ity ”’—begun by the stopping of progress payments,” described 
by Hettlage * as an “ educational measure ” been further 
extended. Firms have had to take over, on a large scale, plant, 
machine tools and stocks, previously financed by the Govern- 
ment. The stopping of progress payments has been followed by 
a revival in the issue of industrial debentures (£48 millions 
during the first half of 1943). 

2. Flight into Real Values.—A marked tendency is noted for 





1 For Stock Exchange and other financial statistics, see L.C.E.S., loc. cit. 
2 See VIII, p. 137. 
3 In charge of the Finance Department in the Ministry of Armaments. 
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joint-stock companies to buy up their own shares. This is 
attributed to three reasons: (a) as an inflation hedge, (b) defen- 
sively, to prevent the shares being bought up by other firms as 
an inflation hedge, and (c) to prepare for conversion into private 
limited-liability companies which enjoy fiscal privileges. In the 
conflict 1} between Funk, who maintained that barter was un- 
desirable, and the opposite school of thought that organised 
barter is better than disorganised barter, it is apparently the 
latter which has gained the upper hand. Barter is now organised 
in many ways: by the Party, by the local authorities, by the 
retailers, and apparently now enjoys official support. 

3. Hucess Money. Volkswirtschaft admits “‘an undeniable 
speeding-up ”’ in the rate of increase in note circulation,? but 
consoles itself by the thought that the increase is not only 
“ directly due to the enemy’s air terror,”’ but also to the “ great 
intensification of armament production.” Between February 1 
and mid-August 1943 the increase in circulation at £365 millions 
was more than three times the increase in the same period last 
year. One economic journal* attributes the increase to lower 
velocity of circulation, ‘“‘ which is connected with our peculiar 
economic organisation.” ‘‘ One must have permits, or the com- 
modity cannot be had, but one does not give up hope of getting 
it some time, when we would have to pay for it immediately. 
The State also plays a certain part in this decrease in velocity, 
for it is not too much to say that the State often springs surprises 
on people which forces them to hold comparatively large amounts 
of ready cash.” 

Donner, in Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, arguing that the amount 
of excess money is much exaggerated in current discussion,‘ 
asks: “ Whoever saw that mysterious man, so often mentioned 
by economists, who threw into the waste-paper basket that mark 
note given to him for some small service?” But he agrees 
that “excess purchasing power of a dangerous character does 
exist.”’ Higher taxation he thinks useless in dealing with the 
problem because it endangers the will to exertion, “as shown 
by complaints in England.” Neither would more rigorous 
taxation abolish illegal prices and black markets, “‘ because the 
excess prices, though lower, would be just as effective since 
the sellers of goods would value the extra money more because 
it is now scarcer.” 


1 See X, p. 380. 2 See X, p. 380. 
3 Jahrbuecher fuer Nationaloekonomie und Statistik. 
* See IX, p. 257. 
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4. Some Banking Problems. One writer! draws attention 
to the fact that the Big Five invested only one-sixth of their 
extra war-time deposits in long-term Reich loans, whereas the 
smaller provincial banks invested one-third in this way. He 
attributes this to the fact that the bigger banks are better equipped 
to resist the “ squeeze ’’ of low rates of interest. The Big Five 
now have 75% of their assets in Reich loans (35°% pre-war). 
There is a definite fear among the commercial banks at the growth 
in importance of Party-owned institutions and municipal saving 
banks. The “ Bank of German Labour” (party-owned) now 
holds third place in deposits. The concentration drive might be 
used to weaken further the commercial banks. The Chairman 
of their “ Group ” ? protested in Vierjahresplan against attempts 
to produce “‘ structural changes in the German banking system 
in times of war’; he calls them “ an experiment of very uncer- 
tain result.” Their exclusion from their traditional part in 
Stock Exchange business * has also hit the banks very hard. 

H. W. SINGER 
University of Manchester. 


1 Jahrbuecher. . . 2 O. C, Fischer. 3 See VII, p. 399. 
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ECONOMIC HISTORY 


THE COMMONS’ JOURNALS AS SOURCES OF INFORM- 
ATION CONCERNING THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
ENCLOSURE MOVEMENT. 


I HAVE dealt elsewhere ! with the normal stages in the pass- 
ing of an enclosure bill through the House of Commons. Here I 
hope to describe in rather more detail the type of information to 
be found in the Journals in the records of each stage in the 
proceedings. The illustrations will be taken largely from my 
own county (of Nottingham). This is merely because this 
county is the one with whose agrarian history I am most familiar. 
There is, I think, no reason to suppose that it is in any way 
exceptional, or that any conclusions reached here would not 
apply in general to the greater part of the English Midland area 
formerly owned and occupied under the two- and three-field 
system, and, in the main, staying in an open condition until the 
enclosure movement of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. Taking the stages in order, as they are chronicled in 
the Journals : 


The Petition. 


The earlier petitions are, as a rule, markedly more detailed 
than the later ones. Almost invariably they give fairly full 
particulars both of the petitioner(s) and of the lands in respect of 
which the petition was submitted. Usually the petition was 
drafted with the support of the lord of the manor, generally with 
that of the incumbent, often with that of the impropriator, when 
there was one, and with that also of the other principal proprietors. 
After about 1800, for some reason which does not appear, the 
carefully graded list of lord of the manor, patron, rector or 
impropriator, vicar, esquires, gentlemen, yeomen, and other 


[NorE.—Full abstracts of the Commons’ Journals entries, many of which 
appear in summarised form here, appear in my book Nottinghamshire Parlia- 
mentary Enclosures, 1743-1856, published by the (Nottinghamshire) Thoroton 
Society (in 1935) as Vol. V of its Record Series. I am obliged to the Society, and 
to the Hon. Editor of the Record Series, T. M. Blagg, Esq., F.S.A., of Carcolston, 
Notts., for permission to base this essay in part upon material which appeared in 
the volume named. This study has developed as a side-line in a more general 
enquiry into the history of enclosure in England. In this last I have been 
materially assisted by the Leverhulme Trustees. I feel it therefore my duty— 
and a pleasant one—to make this acknowledgment of the help received. 

Places mentioned in the text, unless otherwise noted, are in the County 
of Nottingham. ] 
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freeholders, becomes the much less informative “ several pro- 
prietors,” “‘the owners of lands, tythes, and common right,” 
“the landowners and persons interested,” “‘ several freeholders 
and others,” etc. I do not think that this can have been due to 
any change in the House’s standing orders, since there is no 
record of this to be found, and since, also, detailed petitions 
sometimes occur in the later part of the period, just as, more 
rarely, those with little detail are found in the earlier one. 

Prof. Mantoux ? has quoted examples of enclosures carried 
out on the instance of one or two petitioners only. So far as I 
know, no one has enquired how far such were normal, how far 
exceptional. I find that of 131 Nottinghamshire enclosures 
carried out by private act, some six or seven were undertaken 
upon the petition of one or two persons only. Such are: Alverton,* 
1804, petitioner the Duke of Portland; Bunny,‘ 1797, petitioners 
Sir Thomas Parkyns, lord of the manor, and the Rev. William 
Beetham, vicar; Screveton,® 1776, petitioner Thomas Thoroton, 
lord of the manor, patron of the rectory, and owner of the greater 
part of the parish; Tollerton,* 1803, petitioners Pendock Neale, 
lord of the manor, and the Rev. Pendock Neale, rector; Trowell,’ 
1787, petitioners Lord Middleton, lord of the manor, and the 
Rev. Isaac Pickthall and the Rev. Tristram Exley, incumbents of 
the (two medieties of) the rectory ; Widmerpool,® 1804, petitioner 
the Rt. Hon. Charles Pierrepont, Lord Viscount Newark, on behalf 
of himself and other owners of estates. This is a very interesting 
example, since Mr. Pierrepont, otherwise Mr. Me(a)dows, other- 
wise Lord: Viscount Newark, was the member appointed by the 
House to “ prepare and bring in the bill.’’ 9 

On the solitary occasion when a Notts. enclosure bill was peti- 
tioned for without the support of the lord of the manor (East 
Leake, 1781), the latter promptly submitted a counter-petition : 
“The petition of Sir Thomas Parkyns, lord of the manor of 
Great Leke otherwise East Leke in the county of Nottingham, 
and of other proprietors of lands, tythes, and common right in 
the open and common fields, Lammas closes, meadows, pastures 
and commons within the parish or liberty of Great Leke, . . 
setting forth that a bill is now impending for dividing and inclosing 
the said open and common fields .. . etc. ... and setting 
forth that the petitioners are satisfied that the proposed inclosure 
will not be productive of any improvement to the proprietors, 
but will put them to heavy expense”. . . etc. . . . The petition 
against the bill was ordered ‘‘ to lie on the table until the second 
reading, and counsel ordered; a day appointed for the second 
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reading ; the second reading deferred ; the second reading put off 
till this day three months,”’ and there are no further entries. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this attempt at enclosure, 
like the similar one referred to by Dr. and Mrs. Hammond,}! 
proved quite abortive. East Leake, after a further unsuccessful 
attempt in 1786, was enclosed in 1798-9. Even then apparently 
all interests were not satisfied (though Sir Thomas’s brother- 
in-law? had been one of the commissioners), and the rector 
went to the extreme of advertising in the local papers his dis- 
satisfaction with some of the commissioners’ decisions.!2 

Concerning counter-petitions in general I hope to write more 
at length elsewhere in an essay on opposition to enclosure. 

Very often the petition asked for powers other than those 
relating to enclosure, and occasionally other powers not asked for 
in the original petition were sought in an amending or supple- 
mentary petition. Of these extra powers the most usual were 
those having reference to tithe commutation. Throughout the 
Midlands tithes were very generally commuted under enclosure 
acts. Prof. Gonner’s calculations suggest that in general the 
counties where tithe commutation under enclosure acts was most 
usual were those where the average area affected by each act 
was fairly considerable, and where the lands enclosed consisted 
mainly of open field arable rather than of common pasture or 
waste. Such counties are Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire, Hunt- 
ingdonshire, Gloucestershire, Lincolnshire, Northamptonshire, 
Nottinghamshire, Oxfordshire, Rutland, Warwickshire, Wor- 
cestershire, all typical open-field counties, and to a less extent 
Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Derbyshire, and _ Leicestershire. 
Those where such commutation was not usual were Cheshire, 
Cornwall, Cumberland, Durham, Essex, Hampshire, Kent, 
Lancashire, Norfolk, Northumberland, Shropshire, Somerset, 
Staffordshire, Surrey, and Sussex. It will be seen that Prof. 
Gonner’s calculation takes no account of Devon, Dorset, Hereford- 
shire, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, Monmouthshire, Suffolk, West- 
morland, and Wiltshire. While Devon had no acts for enclosing 
open arable field, and some of the other counties in this list had 
but few, there are many for Suffolk, Dorset, Herefordshire, and 
Wiltshire. I am not able to say whether tithe commutation under 
enclosure acts was or was not usual in these counties.“ 

Many of the acts also include clauses relating to road provision 
and maintenance, and there are, by way of exception, instances of 
acts containing powers: to regulate remaining open lands, Sutton 
on Trent,14 Notts., 1803; “to enlarge the common,” Shifnal 15 
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or Idsal, Salop, 1785; to reduce the stinted pastures, Castle 
Donington,!* Leics., 1778; or ‘‘ to separate the commons,” East 
Horsley and Ockham,!’ Surrey, 1800. Very often the acts con- 
tain specific powers as to the exchange of old enclosures in order 
to round off each proprietor’s estate: Biscathorpe,'* Lincs., 
1731; Wendover,!® Bucks., 1777. Because of the omission to 
include a clause of this sort, the act for Alfreton,® Derbys., 1812, 
had to be followed by another separate act *! passed later in the 
same session, authorising the exchange of certain old enclosed 
lands belonging to George Spateman. 

A great many acts for Lincolnshire, Somerset, Norfolk, etc., 
contain drainage provisions. Such are the Lincs. acts for Morton,” 
1768, and for Freiston and Butterwick,™= 1808 (to embank the 
salt marshes), and that for Newborough,** Northants., 1812. 
The act for enclosing March,?5 Cambs. (March is in the Isle of 
Ely, which is now, of course, reckoned as a separate county), 
1792, is a public act, as indeed are many enclosure acts containing 
drainage provisions or relating to lands in more than one county. 
It amends an earlier public act for drainage only—the March 
and Wimblington 7° (in Upwell) drainage act of 1757. 

Many early acts confirm existing agreements. The petitioners 
at Misson,?? Notts., 1760, asked for such an act, but actually 
received an act more or less after the usual pattern. Some of 
these acts of this type themselves make the allotments, as in the 
Nottinghamshire enclosures of Cotgrave,?* 1790, Trowell,?® 1787, 
and Screveton,*° 1776. Others—as, e.g., that for Elkesley,*! Notts., 
1779—appoint commissioners who are to make the allotments in 
the usual way, and to embody their decisions in an award. It 
may be noted that of the four acts above noted, two have been 
referred to earlier as examples of enclosure acts granted on the 
application of two petitioners only—+.e., relating to parishes where 
the greater part of the land was held by but one or two pro- 
prietors, and where, therefore, a measure of agreement as to 
enclosure was fairly easily obtainable. Probably in most such 
parishes the enclosure was carried out by agreement only, without 
an act of any kind. 

Typical acts of the kind referred to above are those for Little 
Barford ** (Berkford), Beds., 1778 ; Temple Normanton,** Derbys., 
1797; Little Rissington,** Gloucs., 1726; Ropley,*® Hants., 1709; 
Overton Longville,26 Hunts., 1727; Culcheth,?7 1750; and 
Hornby and Tatham,°* 1797, Lanes.; Ridley,*® Northumb., 
1752; Yatton, Som., 1751; Alrewas,*! Staffs., 1725; Compton 
Bassett,4* Wilts., 1725, and Hunmanby,® 1739, Thurnscoe,“ 
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1729, and Skipsea,*® 1761, Yorks. Again it will be noted that 
most of these acts date from the early part of the movement for 
Parliamentary enclosure, when it was still uncertain whether 
enclosure by agreement or that by act was to prevail, and when, 
therefore, one might expect to find a number of transitional types. 

Sometimes these agreements had been executed quite shortly 
before the act was passed—e.g., Claughton,** Lancs. (agreement 
1729, act 1730), Inkpen, Berks. (agreement 1733, award 1736, 
act 1736), and Drypool Summergangs,*? Yorks. (agreement 
1745, act 1748). Elsewhere sometimes the act follows a century 
or more after the agreement which it confirms. Clearly in such 
cases the agreement has long ago been put in operation but some 
doubt has lately arisen concerning its validity. The early en- 
closures of Leicestershire give several good illustrations of agree- 
ments and acts of this sort—e.g., Claybrooke 48 (agreement 1681, 
act 1734), Netherseal ** (agreement 1755, act 1799), and Sheepey ° 
(agreement 1659, act 1810). I have thought it well to devote 
some little space to the consideration of acts of this sort, since 
unless the student of any particular enclosure clearly understands 
whether or not the act is one of this type, he may very well spend 
much time and energy in trying to run to earth an enclosure 
award which cannot be found—because it does not exist. 

Some acts, especially early ones for the enclosure of commons, 
authorise individuals, usually lords of the manors, to undertake 
the enclosures. Such are Dunton,*! 1774, Haversham,®? 1764, 
and Wandon Heath,** 1810, Bucks.; Minsterworth,®4 1782, and 
Over Swell,®> 1724, Gloucs.; Overstone,5*® Northants., 1727 (not 
in the official list of enclosure acts). Kelfield,5? Yorks., 1746, 
is followed by another private act the same year,** authorising 
the one proprietor to raise money for meeting the expense of 
enclosure. 

A good deal of land in ancient forests and chases was enclosed 
under acts essentially for disafforestation, rather than by enclosure 
acts of the more usual type. Since in some cases very extensive 
areas were involved, the proportion of land enclosed in this way 
is much more than might appear from the phoportion of acts of 
this kind. Instances are: Cranborne Chase,®® Dorset and Wilts., 
1828; Shotover,© Oxon., 1743; Alrewas,*! Staffs., 1725, and 
Sherwood,®? Notts. (indexed as Birkland, Bilhagh, and Edwin- 
stowe). Though this last began its Parliamentary career as a 
simple disafforestation act, it had appended to it in its passage 
through the House provisions for enclosing the open fields of 
Edwinstowe, Notts. 
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A few late enclosures took place under general improvement 
acts. Such are Ross,® Herefs., 1839; Battersea,®** Surrey (for 
the making of Battersea Park upon the site of Battersea Com- 
mon), 1853; Bulwell,*® Notts. (under the Nottingham Improve- 
ment Act for the making of a park, cemetery, etc.), 1879, and 
Evesham,** Wores., 1824. Not all acts of this kind appear in 
the official return of enclosure acts. 

Some acts, especially in the early part of the period of Parlia- 
mentary enclosure, contain provisions for selling or leasing the 
common or a part thereof, investing the proceeds in trustees 
and/or applying them to the relief of the poor, or (what is not 
quite the same thing) to that of the poor rate. Typical instances 
of this occur at Stockport,®’ Ches., 1805; Marston Montgomery,*® 
1785; and Nuns Green (1768), Derbys.; Tetbury,” Gloucs., 
1814; East Wellow,71 Hants, 1730; Chipping Barnet,’? Herts., 
1729; Blackburn,”* Lancs. (not in the official list of enclosure 
acts), 1846; Burton on Trent,*4 1812; Lichfield,75 1815; New- 
castle under Lyme,’® (to grant building leases and to relieve the 
poor rates), 1782; and Uttoxeter 7’ (1787), Staffs.; Hadleigh,” 
Suff., 1729; and Brantingham,’® Yorks., 1765. ' 

It is rather surprising to find enclosure acts interfering with 
manorial rights and obligations, but there are a number of such acis 
on the statute book. These seem commoner in Lincolnshire than 
elsewhere. Ulceby,®® Lincs., 1824, and Wetwang and Fimber,*! 
Yorks., 1803, contain provisions for fixing manorial boundaries; 
Scotter,®* Lincs., 1808, authorises the enfranchisement of copy- 
holds, and Stowe with Sturton and Bransby,* Lines., 1803, 
guarantees the copyholders against increased rents or fines. 

Occasional acts contain provisions still more diverse. What 
is often taken to be the first enclosure act on the statute book— 
Radipool,®** Dorset, 1604—is entitled “‘ An act for the relief of 
the parson of Radipol.’”’ Other acts dealing incidentally with 
ecclesiastical affairs include East Stoke and Elston,®> Notts., 
1795, which authorises the adjustment of parish boundaries; 
Newborough,** Northants., 1819, which contains provisions for 
forming a new parish; Tisbury,*’’ Wilts., 1834, for creating new 
parishes; and Trowell,®* Notts., 1787, for uniting the two medie- 
ties of a rectory. Other varied provisions include ‘“‘ to make a 
ring fence,”’ Corfton,®® Salop, 1777; ‘‘ to stock a wood,” Nazeing,” 
Essex, 1778; ‘‘ to protect certain springs,” Wirksworth,*! Derbys. 
1802; to pave and cleanse the city, Lichfield,°? Staffs., 1815; “to 
keep certain paths in repair,” Stanwell,®* Middx., 1771; to build 
a court house etc., Kingston,® Surrey, 1808, and even to build 
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a workhouse, Laleham,®> Middx., 1774, and Ashley,®* Staffs., 
1813. 
Bill Ordered. 

Generally the bill was ordered as soon as the petition had 
been presented and read. Occasionally, however, when there 
was known to be strong local opposition, or when the standing 
orders of the House had not been complied with, the petition was 
referred to a committee, and the bill was not ordered unless and 
until the committee had made a satisfactory report. The mem- 
bers who were ordered to “‘ prepare and bring in the same,” like 
those who reported the bill at a later stage, were usually the county 
members, or those for some neighbouring constituency. There 
was no rule against their being personally interested in the lands 
intended to be enclosed (I have given above an instance of a 
petitioner who also “‘ brought in ”’ the bill pursuant to the prayer 
of his own petition), and to modern ideas it is rather surprising 
to find such instances as those listed below, all of which are taken 
from the single county of Nottingham. There are, no doubt, 
other instances in this county alone, but which are not readily 
determinable because of the custom, referred to above, of veiling 
the identity of the petitioners in some such phrase as “ The 
principal owners and occupiers of land in the parish,” in the later 
part of the period of Parliamentary enclosure. In the bills for 
Basford,®’ 1774, and Brinsley,®* 1775, the Earl of Lincoln respec- 
tively helped to prepare, and reported the bill. Both bills had 
been prepared pursuant to the petition of the Most Noble Henry 


‘ Duke of Newcastle (the Earl of Lincoln’s father). Lord Rancliffe 


helped to prepare the bill for Bunny,® 1797, granted on the 
petition of Sir Thomas Parkyns (his father). Lord Edward 
Bentinck reported the bill for Sutton and Lound,! 1775, granted 
on the petition of (inter alia) the Duke of Portland, lord of the 
manor of Sutton Rectory (his father). The Worksop 1 bill of 
1782 was ordered to be prepared and brought in by the Earl of 
Surrey. The principal petitioners had been Charles, Duke of 
Norfolk, and the Rev. Philip Howard, presumably a relative. 
Probably the eighteenth century saw nothing unfair or even 
unseemly in such an arrangement, however strange it may appear 
to modern eyes. The acts were almost always “ private acts,”’ 
and the members promoting them were usually friends or relatives 
of the petitioners, just as in the other main classes of private 
act, those for divorce, estate settlement, barring entails, etc. 


No. 213.—vo.. Liv. Ga 
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Bill Presented and Read—Bill Committed. 


It is against this aspect of eighteenth-century Parliamentary 
proceedings upon enclosure bills that the strongest modern critic- 
ism has been levelled. Lord Ernle 1 says, “‘ Even if a Parlia- 
mentary committee composed largely of landed proprietors was 
always disinterested on questions affecting land, the system was 
open to abuses.”” Archdeacon Cunningham 1° says merely that 
“enclosure bills were passed through the House without suffi- 
cient enquiry,” Prof. Hasbach 14 that “no member of Parlia- 
ment not directly interested would take any notice of the Bill in 
its passage through the House,”’ Miss C. Waters 1° that “ after 
the second reading a committee, selected by the promoters of the 
Bill, was nominated to deal with it ... petitions might be 
received against the Bill, but unless the opposition included some 
large landowner, little notice was taken of them.” Miss R. B. 
Powell 1° says, tpparently not very consistently, “In the 
eighteenth century the member in charge of a private bill pre- 
sided, and packed the committee with his friends and supporters,” 
and “ It is true that any member of parliament who cared to do 
so might attend these committees [sic], and, being there, he was 
allowed to vote. This was a check on legislation by private 
member, and in the case of enclosure bills often curbed the 
enthusiasm of the lord of the manor.”’ Dr. and Mrs. Hammond 
attack the parliamentary proceedings and all who took part in 
them in no uncertain terms. They assert that “ the eighteenth- 
century parliamentary committee that considered an enclosure 
was chosen on the very contrary principle” (to that of justice and 
impartiality). To justify this rather sweeping statement they 
quote the report of the committee of 1825 19°: ‘‘ Under the 
present system each Bill is committed to the member who is 
charged with its management, and such other members as he 
may choose to name in the house and the members serving for a 
particular county . . . and consequently it has been practically 
found that the Members to whom Bills have been committed 
have been generally those who have been most interested in the 
result.” °° They go on to describe the system of “‘ opening the 
committees ’’—i.e., carrying a resolution that “all who attend 
shall have voices ” 12°—and suggest that this clearly means that 
if the county members were hostile to a particular scheme, the 
promoters called for an open committee, which, of course, they 
packed with their friends. Alternatively, if the county members 
supported the scheme, but some powerful personage held that 
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his interests or those of his friends had not been sufficiently 
considered in the division of the spoil, he would call for “ all to 
have voices,” and so compel the promoters to satisfy -his claims. 
Some colour is lent to this argument by the speeches of Aglionby 
and the Earl of Lincoln, in 1844 and 1845 respectively, also cited 
by Dr. and Mrs. Hammond. According to these, the committees 
‘‘ were attended only by Honourable Members who were interested 
in the bill in their being Lords of the Manor, and the rights of the 
poor had frequently been taken away .. .,”’ and “in nineteen 
cases out of twenty Committees of this House sitting on private 
Bills neglected the rights of the poor” (though Lord Lincoln 
explained that he did not suggest that such neglect had been 
wilful). A contemporary writer who gives instructions as to the 
means of pressing an enclosure bill 111 to a successful conclusion, 
says rather significantly, “When therefore any opposition is 
expected, in order to defeat that opposition, procure the attend- 
ance of as many members as you can in every stage of the bill.” 

Of other modern writers who have dealt in detail with the 
eighteenth-century enclosure movement, few have had much to 
say concerning the parliamentary proceedings. Mr. Curtler 122 
and Prof. Gonner,!!* who have done a good deal to defend the 
enclosure commissioners from the charges of partiality so freely 
laid against them, say very little as to the fairness or unfairness 
of the means by which the bills were passed through the House. 
Dr. Slater,44* who wrote as in general an opponent of enclosure 
and Mr. Garnier,1° who supported the economic necessity of thx 
agrarian change but deplored its social consequences for the 
peasantry, also pass very lightly over this part of the story. 
The eighteenth-century members of Parliament find their only 
defender, I think, in Sir Thomas Whitaker,11* who writes as an 
admitted defender of the English land system as it is, and who says 
on this point (that when the meeting had been held, the petition 
drawn up, notices served, draft prepared, and bill signed), “‘ That 
all this had been done properly had to be proved by witnesses 
before the Committee of Parliament. The rules and standing 
orders of Parliament required that certain provisions and regula- 
tions which experience had shown to be necessary for the pro- 
tection of all concerned, and especially of the small occupiers, 
should be inserted in the Bill.” 

On the other hand, no less an authority than Prof. Mantoux 147 
is badly off the mark when he entirely ignores the House’s Stand- 
ing Orders, which have been dealt with in great detail by Dr. 
and Mrs. Hammond,'?* and says “not until.1801 were any steps 
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taken to prevent the infliction of grievous wrongs. . . . The 
belated legislation of 1801 is evidence of spoliation that had been 
committed and remained unpunished for a century.”’ 

It will be seen, from what has been said above, that the 
Journals rarely throw very much light upon these stages of the 
proceedings. I have noted above that not unusually the members 
to whom the bill was committed were the same as those who 
had been appointed ‘to prepare and bring in the same,” and 
that sometimes they had very close relations with the petitioners 
upon whose petition the bill had been drafted in the first place. 
The formula to which Dr. and Mrs. Hammond attach so much 
importance, ‘‘ That all have voices,’ occurs but six 11° times in 
the records of the parliamentary proceedings relating to the 
development of 170 Nottinghamshire petitions into 131 acts of 
Parliament. The phrase occurs only when the promoters had 
encountered strong opposition to their proposals, and not always 
even then. This may perhaps tend rather to confirm Dr. and 
Mrs. Hammond’s statement. 

In the relatively rare instances when the bill was petitioned 
against (there are but ten }*° Nottinghamshire counter-petitions 
tc 170 petitions, and of these ten not more than six seem to have 
been the result of peasant or yeoman opposition), the counter- 
petition was usually referred to the committee on the bill, generally 
with the instruction that both parties should be heard personally 
or by counsel. So far as I can ascertain, in not one of these six 
cases did the dissentient small-holders avail themselves of the 
House’s permission to indulge in the expensive luxury of briefing 
counsel to state their case. 




















Bill Reported—to be Ingrossed. 


Very usually the bill was reported without amendment, or 
with amendments which (because of their relatively small im- 
portance ?) are not recorded in the Journals. When the committee 
made its report, unless the entire body of proprietors was unanin- 
ously in favour of the bill (or at any rate not sufficiently opposed 
to it to decline to sign the bill—this last seems to have occurred 
in seventy of the 131 bills referred to)—one is certain to find 
interesting data in the Journals in the records of this stage im 
the proceedings. The committee had to state whether or not 
the House’s standing orders had been complied with, and if not 
why not. Occasionally, for good reason given, the committee 
reported that although the orders had not been complied with, 
the promoters should be dispensed from the consequences of 
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their neglect. This happened, e.g., at Bunny,!?1 1797, at Spal- 
ford and Wigsley,’** 1813, where the reason given for the 
neglect was “the dangerous illness of the lord of the manor,” 
who is also “the principal proprietor,’ and at Bilborough,!* 
1808, where the reason given for the dispensation was that 
“if the inclosure is postponed until next year it will involve 
loss and inconvenience to them” (the promoters). The con- 
temporary writer 1*4 already cited notes in his advice to pro- 
moters, ‘‘ The House will sometimes dispense with informality.” 
Much more interesting and more commonly found are the data 
arising from another part of the committee’s functions. This 
was that either of stating that there was no opposition, or, if 
there was any, of determining its amount. The committee gener- 
ally attempted to assess the value of the opposition, not its 
numerical strength—i.e., they stated what proportion of the value 
of the parish could be reckoned as definitely for the scheme, 
definitely against it, or neutral. As Dr. and Mrs. Hammond !5 
say—‘ the suffrages were weighed, not counted.”’ No quantum 
of consent was ever formally imposed by statute or standing 
orders (despite such often-repeated statements as “the law 
stipulated that the holders of four-fifths of the land must agree 
to the proposed arrangement ’’).1°° The general understanding 
was, however, that a majority of three-fourths to four-fifths 
of the proprietors, in value not in number, was necessary. 
This three-quarters to four-fifths ratio seems to have found 
its way into the literature of the subject from a reference in the 
report of the committee of 1800.12” Lord Ernle says quite truly, 
“There was no fixed rule.” #28 Miss Waters } suggests (on 
what evidence it is not quite clear) that in reckoning this quantum, 
the value of the property already enclosed was (usually or invari- 
ably ?) taken into account, so that “‘ the lord of the manor could 
dominate the situation.”” So far as my inquiries go, this state- 
ment is entirely mistaken—the only occasions upon which pro- 
perty already enclosed was reckoned in the quantum of consent 
were in acts for the enclosure of waste or common pasture alone, 
as distinct from those for the enclosure of lands partly or wholly 
composed of open arable fields. And on common pastures, as a 
rule, the common rights were more or less in proportion to the 
value of land (enclosed or open), held in the parish, so probably 
this reckoning was as fair as any that could have been adopted. 
Since I have criticised fairly strongly the left wing writers whcse 
opinions I share, however I may disagree with their interpretation 
of the data upon which those opinions are based, I cannot reffain 
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from pointing out that in this matter as in others, writers whose 
standpoint is that of the propertied class are equally inaccurate. 
Sir Thomas Whittaker 1° says in a passage which forms a 
tissue of mistakes “‘ From the reign of Charles IT parliamentary 
sanction (for enclosure) was needed.” It certainly was not— 
Dr. Slater *1 estimates that in the years following 1845 the 
amount of land enclosed by non-Parliamentary means was from 
a half to five-sevenths of that enclosed by private act and award. 
If he is correct aud if this average holds throughout the whole 
period of enclosure, Sir Thomas is anything from three to five 
million acres out in his estimates. He says also that “to obtain 
(an enclosure act) the landowner, the tithe owner, and four-fifths 
of the commoners who had rights had to consent.’”’ He should 
have said, of course, that consent was rarely obtainable unless 
the lord of the manor and the owner of the tithe had agreed 
upon terms with the owner or owners of three-fourths or four- 
fifths of the common rights, or the same fractions of the open 
arable land. Perhaps a considerable proportion of the instances 
in which the bill reached committee stage, but was never reported 
—as, e.g., Morton and Fiskerton,'*? 1803—were due to the 
discovery by the promoters that this three-quarters or four-fifths 
majority could not be obtained. Similarly most of the much 
commoner instances of a petition being read and a bill ordered, 
but the bill never reaching a first reading, were due to the pro- 
moters discovering in good time that this porpcrtion of consents 
could not be arrived at, and therefore dropping the proceedings at 
this earlier stage, before any further expense had been involved. 

Such Notts. bills never reaching their first reading, or passing 
first and second reading but never reaching a third, include some 
thirty-six bills for thirty places. No doubt in many such cases 
the failure was due to the discovery of some trifling informality 
in the proceedings, which was allowed to delay the passing of 
the bill until the next session—e.g., Rempstone,*** introduced 
1767, passed 1768; Misterton and Stockwith,}** introduced 1770, 
passed 1771; Plumtree and Clipstone,!* introduced 1802, 1803, 
and 1804, passed 1805, etc., etc. But more weighty causes 
are probably responsible for such delays as those at Basford,¥® 
where a bill was introduced in 1774, but none passed until 1792; 
East Leake,!*’ where the dates are 1781, 1786, and 1798; Work- 
sop,88 1781, 1795, and 1803; Blidworth,'*® 1794 and 1805; 
Norwell,!“° 1797, 1805, and 1826; Walesby, Kirton, and Egman- 
ton,441 1806 and 1821; Sturton,4? 1812, 1813, and 1822; 
Warsop,'** 1813 and 1818. Still more marked instances of delay 
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of this sort occurred at Babworth,!** where a bill was ordered in 
1768, but never introduced (though the lands were enclosed 
without parliamentary sanction at some time unknown, but well 
before the end of the eighteenth century), and at Bulwell,'® 
where a bill was ordered in 1799, but never introduced, and where 
apparently, too, the open fields were enclosed at some period 
unknown, while some of the waste remained open until 1879. 
Bills prepared for Morton and Fiskerton,'4* 1803, and Selston,**” 
1826, were abandoned respectively before the recommittal of the 
bill for amendments, and after the first reading of the bill. These 
places were enclosed under the general acts in 1842 4° and 
1879,1#° respectively. 

It is noteworthy that of the bills noted above, two, East 
Leake °° and Morton and Fiskerton,51 were opposed to the 
extent of counter-petitioning (although only ten Nottinghamshire 
bills in all were petitioned against), and that the Selston enclosure, 
though not petitioned against, aroused probably more opposition 
than any other in the county. 


The Proprietors Concerned have Given their Consent to the 
Same (to the Satisfaction of the Committee). 


As to the units in which the proprietors’ estates should be 
reckoned, there was apparently no rule, and not even any generally 
accepted understanding. The proportion of consents is given in 
acres, yardlands, oxgangs, common rights, toftsteads, messuages 
and cottages having right of common, sheepgates, horse com- 
mons, cow commons, beastgates, and all imaginable combina- 
tions of these units, in total rack rental value of land having 
common right, in rateable value, and in quarterly or annual assess- 
ment to the land tax. It has been suggested that on occasion 15? 
the committee chose which of these units would show the larger 
majority in favour of the enclosure proposals. I have not come 
across any instance proving clearly that this was done in 
any of the enclosures in my own county. Certainly Dr. and 
Mrs. Hammond’s example of a bill being reported with a rather 
narrow majority in favour of the scheme, then recommitted, 
again reported, and the quantum of consent, expressed in different 
units, showing an enhanced majority in its favour, could not be 
paralleled in any of the 131 Nottinghamshire enclosures. 

Altogether seventy ** of the bills are reported as having 
proprietors unanimously in favour of enclosure (or, more properly, 
not opposed strongly enough for them to decline to sign the bill). 
Of the sixty-one cases where the consent was not unanimous, the 
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dissentients are very rarely reported as having anything approach- 
ing 20 per cent. of the property in the parish in their possession. 
It is impossible to tabulate the results, since, as noted above, the 
units adopted for expressing this quantum of consent vary so 
widely from bill to bill. One is not surprised to find that the 
preponderance of opinion in favour of enclosure is almost invari- 
ably much stronger when expressed in acres, oxgangs, ploughlands, 
land-tax assessment, etc., than when expressed (in respect of the 
same enclosure) in toftsteads, or common right cottages—.e., 
that the property of the parish may have been strongly in favour 
of the enclosure when the population, especially the smaller pro- 
prietors, was not. Often the preponderance of opinion in favour 
of enclosure was ten, twenty, or even forty, fifty, one hundred, or 
two hundred to one (expressed in property units of various kinds). 
The strongest votes against any Nottinghamshire enclosures 
which nevertheless were duly carried out, appear at North and 
South Clifton,4 1760, where thirty-two cottages were for, and 
ten against (though of eighty-four oxgangs in the parish, eighty- 
one and three-quarters were for and but two and a quarter 
against), and at Blyth,’°> 1814, where the weight of opinion is 
expressed in land tax assessment :— 


for against neutral total 
£178 12s. 93d. £53 7s. 84d. £9 8s. 4d. £241 8s. 14d. 


(a majority of three and a third to one). 

It is in the records of report stage, too, that one finds, espe- 
cially in the earlier reports, up to 1780 or thereabouts, interesting 
little personal notes, explaining why some proprietor has declined 
to sign the bill, because “she was an old woman, and the in- 
closure would be of little service in her lifetime (but her sons are 
both for it),”’ 15° “‘ because he had not the naming of a commissioner 
and surveyor,” 1°? “ had always been against inclosures but assents 
to the bill, and desires he may name a commissioner, which he 
did, and the rest of the proprietors consented to his nomina- 
tion,”’ 158 “‘ thought the inclosure would be of no service to them, 
and had rather it remained uninclosed,’’ 1° “‘ refused to sign the 
bill, although many of them made no material objection there- 
to,” 16° or “‘ said they would neither meddle nor make.” 1%} 


The Committees have made Several Amendments to the Bill. 


Amendments made to the bill by the House at report stage 
seem to have been comparatively rare, and such as are recorded 
(most are not) are clearly of minor importance. I have noted 
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such amendments for ten Notts. bills (of 170 petitions, resulting 
in 131 acts). Amendments, either unspecified or clearly of minor 
importance, occur at Worksop,4** 1803, and Edwinstowe,1* 
1818. At Costock,1®> 1760, a clause was added to allow life 
tenants to charge their estates with the expenses of enclosure (a 
similar clause appears quite usually in the acts), at Bleasby,1*¢ 
1777, to allow life tenants to grant leases, the same at Edingley 
and Halam,1*? 1777, also a clause added to order the commissioners 
to set out separately the allotment in respect of an estate in 
dispute between two claimants; at Carlton on Trent, 1765,16* 
to allow the vicar to lease his allotment; at Basford,'®® 1792, to 
try the right to the lordship of the manor between two claimants. 
At Lowdham,!” 1765, and at Carlton in Lindrick,174 1767, several 
of the committee’s amendments were not agreed to by the House. 
At Lenton and Radford,!7? 1796, several amendments to the 
committee’s amendments were proposed, but none of these was 
carried. 
Bill to be Ingrossed. 

Generally the reporting of the bill was followed by the order 
that it be ingrossed. Occasionally, if many amendments were 
necessary, or if there was much influential local opposition, the 
bill was re-committed, and the order that it be ingrossed came 
after it had been reported the second time. This occurred at 
Willoughby,1”* Notts., 1793; Saxilby,!”* Lincs., 1802, and 
Birkland and Bilhagh in Edwinstowe,!75 Notts., 1818. 


King’s Consent Signified. 

This stage in the proceedings has, of course, no connection 
with the royal assent to the bill. It occurs only when the Crown 
was interested in the lands to be enclosed, generally as landowner, 
patron, or impropriator. The royal consent seems to have been 
given almost automatically, as a matter of mere form. Sometimes 
it occurs elsewhere during the passage of the bill through the 
House, but its usual position is after the bill has passed its report 
stage, but before the third reading. 


Bill Passed. 


The records of this proceeding, too, rarely seem to contain any 
information of great interest. Here and there, however, the 
Journals record that amendments to the bill were made at this 
stage. Particulars of these are not usually given, and when they 
are given, they seem generally of little importance. Instances of 
this occur at North and South Clifton,17* 1760; Ollerton,!77 1778; 
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Worksop,!7* 1803; Clarborough Moorgate,!”® 1799; Ordsall,1® 
1800; Newark on Trent,!®! 1800, and East Markham,}* 1810. 
At Worksop,1** 1796, the amendment is the repeated substitution 
of “ fields ” for “ field,” at Grassthorpe,!** 1799, the insertion of 
“and chief rents’ after “ manor.”” Clauses which seem on the 
face of things to have been rather more important occur at Bar- 
ton,485 1759, and Southwell Westhorpe,!** 1774, where the 
amendments extend the tithe commutation clauses to cover 
“small” tithes as well as “ great’ ones, Lowdham,'*’ 1765, 
where a clause was added to allow the commissioners to enter on 
the premises where no distress could be found (a very similar 
amendment was made at Carlton in Lindrick,'** 1767), and another 
amendment deleted all references to the rectory impropriate of 
Lowdham from the list of questions upon which an appeal to 
Quarter Sessions should lie, at Greasley,'*® 1774, where a clause 
was added saving the right of the lord of the manor, and at 
Cotgrave,!%® 1790, where a clause was added protecting the 


right of way to one proprietor’s tenement, and another contained 


provisions for protecting wayside hedges. 

The amendment at Costock,!®! 1760, is, on the face of it, a 
very surprising one, since it consists of the deletion of the phrase 
“in value.” I have been unable to find a copy of the Costock 
act, so that I might satisfy my curiosity as to what was the 
question in which the majority of the Costock proprietors i 
number was to have its way. Since, however, the clause in which 
the deletion occurs is only in the third paragraph of the bill, very 
probably it relates solely to the appointment of the fifth commis- 
sioner, who represented the interests other than those of patron, 
incumbent, lord of the manor, etc. Even so, the amendment 
seems to show some liberal tendencies in the eighteenth-century 
House of Commons. Altogether seventeen acts of a total of 131 
received amendments large or small at their third readings. 


Bill Agreed To by the Lords. 

With few exceptions, the Lords either passed enclosure bills 
without question, or introduced amendments which were utterly 
unimportant. Of the 131 successful Nottinghamshire enclosure 
bills the lords amended some twenty. Unspecified amendments, 
or those which seem plainly unworthy of discussion, occur at : Bur 
ton Joyce and Bulcote,? 1768; Scrooby,'? 1775; Hickling,™ 
1775 (an exact duplicate of the Scrooby amendment—the two 
bills passed through the House together); Cropwell Butler,™ 
1787; Willoughby on the Wolds,”* 1793; Dunham and Rag 
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nall,!®? 1803, and Worksop,!** 1803. Other relatively unimpor- 
tant amendments are recorded for Trowell,!* 1787 (relating to 
the style of reference to the rector); Keyworth,? 1798 (where 
the promoters had omitted to specify that the parish was “‘ in 
the diocese of York ”’), and East Bridgford,°! 1796, where the 
amendment consists of the insertion of “‘ with” after the word 
“ invested.” 

More important amendments are recorded for Ordsall,? 
1800, where the act was amended to make it clear that the com- 
missioners’ authority was to extend only within the parish 
boundaries ; Tuxford,”°? 1799, where a part of the common belong- 
ing to a neighbouring parish was ordered to be fenced and allotted 
separately; Bleasby,?°4 1777, where there are numerous amend- 
ments, all relating to the Duke of Portland and the manor of 
Gourton (Goverton); Plumtree and Clipston,?°> 1805, where the 
lords went into great detail concerning the oath to be taken by 
the umpire; Blyth,*°* 1814, where the chief amendments relate 
to vicarial rights, to a prohibition of the commissioners’ altering 
the course of the village street, and to a proviso that encroach- 
ments on the highway shall be allotted to the owners of the 
adjacent tenements. At East Drayton,’ 1819, they relate to 
the right of appeal within three months against the commissioners’ 
decisions. 

As one would expect, the Lords showed their traditional con- 
cern for the interests of the church. At Whatton,?°* 1789, they 
stipulated that the vicar’s allotment should be worth at least 
£30 per annum; at Arnold,?°® 1789, that his allotment should 
be fenced, like that of the impropriator, at the general charge of 
the other proprietors; at Harworth,??° 1799, that the enclosure 
should not affect the duty of parishioners to pay Easter offerings, 
and that proprietors who were affected by the enclosure only in 
so far as their tithes were commuted for a corn rent should pay 
only a fair proportion of the commissioners’ costs. Their lord- 
ships, however, amended the Radcliffe on Trent 211 act of 1787 
very thoroughly indeed. They provided that the vicar’s allot- 
ment should not be exchanged without the consent of the patron 
and the Archbishop of York, and finding that throughout the bill 
a devisee who was also a duchess had been referred to by her rank 
rather than her legal description, and the same “ Right Honour- 
able” lady had been repeatedly characterised as ‘‘ Most Noble,” 
they waded methodically through the bill, correcting these 
deplorable errors upon each of the occasions on which they 
occurred. | 
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Lords’ Amendments Accepted. 


The records of this stage in the proceedings rarely seem to 
contain any data of value to the historian. Apparently the amend- 
ments were almost invariably accepted as a matter of course by 
the lower House. 


toyal Assent Hupressed. 

This, too, seems to have been invariably forthcoming, as a 
mere matter of form. Since an enclosure act was the result of a 
petition by the subject, the royal assent was expressed in the 
ancient terms Soit fait comme il est desiré. 

So far as I know, the Lords’ Journals rarely contain any 
matter of great interest relating to eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century enclosure bills. Such bills hardly ever originated in the 
Lords, and the few amendments which the Lords introduced can 
be turned up, as a rule, by reference to the appropriate volume of 
the Commons’ Journals, where they are recorded with the Com- 


mons’ approval of the Lords’ amendments. 
W. E. Tate 
Sneyd Church School, 
Burslem. 


Notes. 


1 My book above cited, introduction, pp. 5-17. 

2 The Industrial Revolution (Eng. trans., 1928), p. 170, fn. 1. One of Prof. Man- 
toux’s examples, that of Meriden, Warws., 1784, is a bad one, since as a matter 
of fact this petition did not result in enclosure. This was carried out as a result 
of a further petition (by the same petitioner, however), in 1785. 

‘* Whoever signed the petition, in almost every case (the landed classes) 
initiated it . . . some petitions bore two or three names only: some could be 
found bearing but a single name. True they were important and impressive 
names, accompanied by titles which commended them to the considerate attention 
of Parliament.”’ 

These instances are drawn from the standard text-books :—Ashbury, Berks, 
Lord Craven, 1770, Laxton, Northants., Lord Carbury, 1772, Meriden, Warws., 
Earls of Derby and Aylesford, Nylands, Wilts,? Lady of the Manor, 1790, 
Westcote, Bucks, Duke of Marlborough, 1765, Tilsworth, Beds., Charles Chester, 
1767, and Waltham, Croxton, and Braunston, all in Leics., and all enclosed on the 
petition of the Duke of Rutland and the rector or vicar in 1766. 

3 44 Geo. IIT, c. 42. ‘ 37 Geo. ITI, c. 86. 5 16 Geo. III, c. 83. 
® 43 Geo. III, c. 29. 7 27 Geo. ITT, c. 23. 8 43 Geo. III, c. 1. 

® H.C.J., vol. 58, p. 21. 

10 Ibid., vol. 38, pp. 184, 283, 287, 455, 462 and 478. 

11 The Village Labourer, 1912, p. 43, fn. 1. 

12 Nottingham Journal, 13th July, 1739. 

18 Common Land and Inclosure, 1912, pp. 315-7. For further treatment of 
this aspect of the subject see Prof. H. Lavrovsky, ‘‘ Tithe Commutation . . . and 
the . . . English Peasantry,’’ Econ. Hist. Rev., Vol. IV, no. 3, pp. 273—9 (October 
1933). The only other work I know of, treating of the subject in some detail, is 
H. Grove, Alienated Tithes in Appropriated and Impropriated Parishes, p.p. 
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(1896). According to this, pp. 14-15, 20, 48, 53-5, 77b, 79b, tithes were com- 
muted under “enclosure and other local acts ’’ as follows : 


For land For money 
allotments. payments. Total. 
Dorset . ‘ : ; 5 2 7 
Herefs. . , : ; 6 2 8 
Suffolk . : ; ; 8 1 9 
Wilts. . ' , . 40 18 58 


So apparently Wiltshire must be added to Prof. Gonner’s list of counties where 
tithe commutation under enclosure acts was quite usual. 


14 43 Geo. ITI, c. 81. 15 25 Geo. III, ec. 23. 16 18 Geo. ITI, c. 20. 
17 39 & 40 Geo. III,c.11. 18 4 Geo. II, c. 17. 19 17 Geo. III, c. 78. 
20 52 Geo. ITI, ec. iii. 21 52 Geo. ITI, c. 96. 22 8 Geo. ITI, c. 41. 
23 48 Geo. ITI, c. 55. 24 52 Geo. ITT, c. exliii. #5 32 Geo. III, ec. 108. 
26 30 Geo. II, c. x. 27 33 Geo. II, c. 50. 28 30 Geo. III, c. 25. 
29 27 Geo. III, c. 23. 30 16 Geo. ITI, ec. 83. 31 19 Geo. ITI, c. 99. 
32 18 Geo. III, c. 65. 33 37 Geo. ITI, c. 6. 34 13 Geo. I, c. 3. 

35 8 Ann., c. 20. 36 1 Geo. IT, c. 26. 37 23 Geo. IT, c. 32. 
38 37 Geo. III, c. 44. 39 25 Geo. IT, ec. 24. 40 24 Geo. II, ec. 23. 
4t 12 Geo. I, ec. 4. 42 12 Geo. I, c. 2. 43 12 Geo. II, c. 10. 
44 2 Geo. II, c. 27. 45 2 Geo. ITI, c. 45. 46 3 Geo. II, c. 3. 

47 21 Geo. II, c. 26. 48 7 Geo. II, c. 15. 49 39 Geo. ITI, c. 20. 
50 50 Geo. ITI, c. 55. 51 14 Geo. ITI, ec. 21. 52 4 Geo. ITI, c. 60. 
53 50 Geo. ITI, c. 195. 54 22 Geo. ITI, c. 2. 55 11 Geo. I, c. 21. 
56 ] Geo. II, c. 25. 57 19 Geo. II, c 10. 58 20 Geo. IT, c. 29. 


59 9 Geo. IV, c. 14. 
6° 17 Geo. II,c.3. Notin the official list of enclosure acts, *! 12 Geo. I, c. 4. 


62 58 Geo. ITI, ec. 100. 63 11 Geo. IV & 1 Will. IV, c. xliii. 

64 16 & 17 Vic., c. 47. 65 42 Vic. c. x. 66 5 Geo. IV, c. Ixvili. 
67 45 Geo. III, c. xci. 68 25 Geo. ITI, c. 4. 6° 8 Geo. III, c. 38. 
70 54 Geo. ITI, c. exliv. 71 3 Geo. II, c. 6. 72 2 Geo. IT, c. 19. 


73 Presumably 8 & 9 Vic., cc. xliv, and cciii. “‘for the sale of parts of the 
Town’s Moor.” 
74 52 Geo. II, c. elxviii. 75 55 Geo. III, c. xxvii. 7* 22 Geo. III, c. 29. 


77 27 Geo. III, c. 38. 78 2 Geo. IT, c. 25. 79 5 Geo. ITI, c. 31. 
80 5 Geo. IV, c. 9. 81 43 Geo. ITI, c. 90. 82 48 Geo. ITI, c. Ixxxi. 
83 43 Geo. ITI, c. xlii. 84 2 Jac. I, c. 30. 85 35 Geo. ITI, c. 101. 


86 59 Geo. ITI, c. lxxvii, amending 52 Geo. III, ec. exliii (1812). 
87 4 & 5 Will. IV, c. 2. 88 27 Geo. ITI, c. 23. 8° 17 Geo. ITI, c. 127. 


80 18 Geo. ITI, c. 15. 91 42 Geo. ITI, ec. ex. ®2 55 Geo. ITI, c. xxviii. 
% 11 Geo. ITI, c. 63. *4 48 Geo. ITI, c. exxxiv. *5 14 Geo. ITI, c. 114. 
*6 53 Geo. III, c. lv. °7 H.C.J., vol. 34, p. 470. 


%8 Tbid., vol. 35, pp. 152 and 288. 8 Tbid., vol. 52, pp. 394 and 536. 

100 Tbid., vol. 35, pp. 101 and 319. 101 Ibid., vol. 38, p. 660. 

102 English Farming Past and Present, 1917, p. 249. 

103 Growth of English Industry and Commerce in Modern Times, edn. 1903, 
vol. II, p. 561, par. 323. 

104 English Agricultural Labourer (Eng. trans. 1908), p. 62. 

105 Economic History of England, 1925, p. 312. 

106 English Country Life in the Eighteenth Century, 1935, p. 12. 

107 Op. cit., pp. 45-6. 

108 Committee on the constitution of Committees on Private Bills. 

108 This is, of course, long after the House’s standing orders had been several 
times amended in order to make them more favourable to the interests of small 
proprietors. 

110 Op. cit., p. 53. 
111 J, B. Bird, The Laws respecting Commons and Commoners, 2nd edn., 1806. 
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112 The Enclosure and Redistribution of our Land, 1920. 

13 Op. cit. 

114 The English Peasantry and the Enclosure of Common Fields, 1907. 

115 History of the English Landed Interest, 1893, and Annals of the British 
Peasantry, 1895. 

116 The Ownership, Tenure, and Taxation of Land, 1914, p. 255. 

117 Op. cit., p. 174. 

118 Op. cit., pp. 43 f., 60, 62, 73 f. 

119 Mattersey, 1770, H.C.J., vol. 32, p. 848; Calverton, 1779, ibid., vol. 37, 
pp- 282-3; Basford, 1792, ibid., vol. 47, p. 738; Kirkby in Ashfield, 1795, 
ibid., vol. 50, p. 445; Styrrup, etc., 1802, ibid., vol. 57, p. 410; Spalford and 
Wigsley, 1813, ibid., vol. 68, p. 450. 

Opposition from small-holders is found in the first three of these. The 
opposition at Kirkby and Spalford and Wigsley was from much more influential 
people. I am uncertain why the resolution was carried for Styrrup. There 
was no counter-petition, and the proprietors’ consent was almost unanimous. 
Expressed in land tax assessment it is recorded :— 


for against neutral total 
£85 8s. 94d. £3 19s. 54d. lls. 43d. £89 19s. 74d. 


120 Everton,* 1759, H.C.J., vol. 28, p. 482; Mattersey,* 1770, ibid., vol. 32, 
p. 848; Misterton and Stockwith,* 1771, ibid., vol. 33, p. 309; Calverton,* 1779, 
ibid., vol. 37, p. 255; East Leake, 1781, ibid., vol. 38, p. 287; Basford,* 1792 
ibid., vol. 47, p. 738; Kirkby in Ashfield, 1795, ibid., vol. 50, p. 445; Lenton 
and Radford, 1796, ibid., vol. 51, p. 590; Morton and Fiskerton,* 1803, <bid., 
vol. 58, p. 566, and Spalford and Wigsley,* 1813, ibid., vol. 68, p. 450. 

I omit the contested enclosures of Nottingham town. The enclosures marked 
with * appear to have been petitioned against by the smaller proprietors. 


121 H.C.J., vol. 52, p. 536. 122 Tbid., vol. 68, p. 85. 
123 Tbid., vol. 63, p. 41. 124 Op. cit., p. 82. 125 Op. cit., p. 49. 


126 J. Ghosh, History of Land Tenure in England, Calcutia, 1924, p. 378. 
127 Report of Select Committee on the means of facilitating . . . Enclosure, 
1800. 


128 Op. cit., p. 249. 129 Op. cit., p. 312. 
130 Op. cit., 1914, p. 253. 131 Op. cit., p. 192. 


132 H.O.J., vol. 58, pp. 162, 457, 566, and 579. 

133 [bid., vol. 31, pp. 77, 465, 536, and 565. 

134 Tbid., vol. 32, p. 642; vol. 33, pp. 99, 309, 336, and 356. 

135 Jbid., vol. 57, p. 97; vol. 58, p. 162; vol. 59, p. 63; vol. 60, pp. 87, 257, 
276, 299, and 310-1. 

136 Tbid., vol. 34, p. 470; vol. 47, pp. 399-400, 738, 800-1, and 1066. 

187 Jbid., vol. 38, pp. 184, 283, 287, 455, and 462; vol. 41, p. 282; vol. 53, 
pp. 234, 314, and 359. 

138 Jbid., vol. 38, p. 660; vol. 51, p. 251; vol. 58, pp. 122, 388, 411, 446, and 


139 Ibid., vol. 49, p. 228; vol. 60, pp. 64, 233, and 258. 

140 Jbid., vol. 52, p. 303; vol. 60, p. 87; vol. 81, pp. 10, 230, and 304. 
141 Tbhid., vol. 61, p. 78; vol. 76, pp. 43, 201, and 235. 

142 Tbid., vol. 68, p. 75; vol. 69, p. 61; vol. 77, pp. 38, 214, and 251. 
143 Tbid., vol. 69, p. 46; vol. 73, pp. 56, 183, and 207. 

144 Tbid., vol. 31, p. 511. 

145 Tbid., vol. 54, p. 197. 

146 Thid., vol. 58, pp. 162, 457, 566, and 579. 

147 Tbid., vol. 86, pt. 1, p. 297. 

148 § & 7 Will. IV, c. 115 (1836), and 2 & 3 Vic., c. 3 (1839). 

149 98 & 29 Vic. c. 39 (1865). 150 .C.J., vol. 38, p. 287. 

161 Jbid., vol. 28, p. 566. 
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152 Dr. and Mrs. Hammond, op. cit., p.51. I have found no evidence whatever 
of the similar practice ? referred to by Mr. Lipson, Economic History, 1931, vol. II, 
pp. 418-9, fn. 9 (quoting H.M.C. Carlisle 310, 1775), which shows that, in one case 
at any rate, the proprietors gave their approval to one bill, but the promoters 
carried through the House a very different one. 

153 These are listed separately on pp. 186-7 of my book above cited. 

154 H.C.J., vol. 28, p. 899. 185 Ibid., vol. 69, p. 299. 

156 Coddington, 1760, H.C.J., vol. 28, p. 894. 

187 Wilford, 1765, ibid., vol. 30, p. 307. 

158 Rempstone, 1768, ibid., vol. 31, p. 536. 

159 Stapleford and Bramcote, 1771, ibid., vol. 33, pp. 243-4. 

160 Misterton and Stockwith, 1771, ibid., vol. 33, p. 336. 

161 Bleasby, 1777, ibid., vol. 36, pp. 445-6. 

162 Little reference is made in any of the standard works to amendment of 
enclosure bills by either House or Committee. Prof. Mantoux, op. cit., p. 172, 
has a couple of casual references to amendments made at the request of the House, 
quoting H.C.J., vol. 25, p. 236, and vol. 43, p. 317, and Dr. and Mrs. Hammond 
refer briefly to the case of Laleham, Mx., where amendments were made saving 
the rights of the tithe owners. 


163 H.C.J., vol., 58, p. 388. 164 Tbid., vol. 73, p. 391. 

165 Thid., vol. 28, p. 857. 166 Tbid., vol. 36, pp. 445-6. 

167 Tbid., loc. cit. 168 Tbid., vol. 30, p. 315. 

169 Tbid., vol. 47, pp. 800-1. 170 Ibid., vol. 30, p. 207. 

171 JIbid., vol. 51, p. 687. 172 Tbid., vol. 31, p. 242. 

173 Ibid., vol. 48, pp. 77 and 776. 174 Tbid., vol. 57, p. 500. 

175 Ibid., vol. 73, pp. 391 and 395. 176 Tbid., vol. 28, p. 906. 

177 Tbid., vol. 54, p. 559. 178 Tbid., vol. 58, p. 411. 

179 Tbid., vol. 36, p. 915. 180 Tbid., vol. 55, pp. 612-3. 

181 [bid., vol. 55, p. 555. 182 Tbid., vol. 65, p. 221. 

183 [bid., vol. 51, p. 478. 184 Tbid., vol. 54, p. 551. 

185 Thid., vol. 28, p. 563. 186 Thid., vol. 34, p. 575. 

187 Tbid., vol. 30, p. 257. 188 Jbid., vol. 31, p. 242. 

189 Tbid., vol. 34, p. 587. 190 Tbid., vol. 45, p. 405. 

191 Tbid., vol. 28, p. 874. 192 Tbid., vol. 31, pp. 653 and 657. 
193 Tbid., vol. 35, pp. 234 and 306. 194 Thid., vol. 35, pp. 300 and 306. 
19 Tbid., vol. 42, p. 856 bis. 196 Thid., vol. 48, pp. 919 and 822. 


197 Tbid., vol. 58, pp. 328 and 380. 198 Tbhid., vol. 58, pp. 446 and 450. 
189 Tbid., vol. 42, pp. 770 and 778. 200 [bid., vol. 53, pp. 426 and 427. 
21 Tbid., vol. 51, pp. 763 and 766. 202 Tbhid., vol. 55, pp. 689 and 693. 


203 Tbid., vol. 54, pp. 664 and 686. 204 Tbid., vol. 36, pp. 498 and 498-9. 
205 Tbid., vol. 60, pp. 299 and 310-1. °° Ibid., vol. 69, pp. 364 and 369. 
207 Ibid., vol. 74, pp. 345 and 349. 208 Tbid., vol. 44, pp. 334-5 bis. 


209 Tbid., vol. 44, pp. 502 and 505. 210 Jbid., vol. 54, pp. 562 and 605-6. 
#113 Jbid., vol. 42, pp. 770 and 778. 











RICHARD CANTILLON, ECONOMIST—BIOGRAPHICAL 
NOTE 


RICHARD CaNTILLON’s Essai Sur La Nature du Commerce en 
Général was printed in full for the first time in English twelve 
years ago. The publication (by Macmillan for the Royal 
Economic Society) contained the original French text, and 
included Stanley Jevons’s article of 1881, “What is the 
Nationality of Political Economy? ,” written “in the first 
rapture of the discovery of a masterpiece,” and which not only 
contained an appreciation of the importance of Cantillon’s con- 
tribution to economics, but provided English readers with infor- 
mation concerning the dramatic life of a most remarkable 
eighteenth-century Irishman. The late Mr. Henry Higgs trans- 
lated the original French text and added an essay, the result of 
his own researches into Cantillon’s life, which corrected some of 
Jevons’s biographical details. Further information concerning the 
Cantillons in general appeared in 1932 (March) in the Dublin Jesuit 
quarterly, Studies, a notice of the Royal Economic Society’s 
publication, written by John C. Nagle, M.Econ.Sc., who was 
in communication with the present representatives of the Can- 
tillons in France, and had before him a genealogy published in 
1879 at Ballac by Joseph and Henry Cantillon de la Couture. 
In Studies also there were published in 1942 by Richard Hayes 
(“Irishmen in France’’) notices of Richard Cantillon, the 
economist, of Richard C., the chevalier who was the Pretender’s 
banker in Paris, of James C., who greatly distinguished himself 
at Malplaquet, and of Thomas C., who fought in the Irish Brigade 
at Lauffelt (1743) and was the reputed author of several books. 

I have made some further researches into the story of this 
adventurous family, especially with a ,view to clarifying the 
relationship between Richard, author of the Essai, Richard the 
Chevalier, whose debts the economist paid to save the honour 
of the family, and Philip Cantillon, director of the London 
Assurance Company (see Jevons and Higgs), under whose name 
was published in London in 1759 an Analysis of the Essai. 
Jevons and Higgs are uncertain of the date of the economist’s 
birth, and they cannot name his parents (about whom the Ballac 
genealogy is also vague); but I have found in the Genealogical 
Office at Dublin a portion of a pedigree, period of Sir Wm. 
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Betham (early nineteenth century) which informs us that a Richard 
Cantillon was born in March 1697, the grandson of Richard 
Cantillon and the son of Philip Cantillon of Ballyheigue, Co. 
Kerry, by Frances, daughter of Garrett Pierce of Dangermore, 
Esq., of the Fitzmaurices, that he had an elder brother, Thomas, 
and that he married Mary Ann Mahony. The last item establishes 
the identity of this Richard with Richard the economist. It is 
known that the economist married Mary Ann Mahony, daughter 
of a Paris merchant and of Lady Clare, widow of Charles O’Brien, 
and had by her a daughter Henrietta, an ancestress, through 
her marriage with Lord Farnham, of the well-known Galway 
family, the Dalys of Dunsandle.1 The date given for Richard’s 
birth, 1697, makes his plunge into high finance seem exceedingly 
precocious. He rescued the banker Richard from dishonour and 
was on the way to collecting his huge and speculative fortune— 
which allowed him houses in seven European towns—before he 
was twenty. His death—he was murdered in London by his 
French cook—took place at the age of 37. 

The Cantillons were Jacobites, ‘‘ Wild Geese,’ but the 
Reformation did not entirely pass them by, for it is recorded in 
a book on Ardfert and Aghadoe Parishes that a Richard Cantillon 
was in 1620 instituted Vicar (i.e., in the Established Church) of 
Ballyheigue. He is described as “a native,’ which shows that 
by then the Cantillons, who were of the earliest introduction into 
Ireland after the English*invasion (i.¢., Normans), were regarded 
as completely hibernicised. Turning to Dalton’s King James 
Army List I find a Quarter Master Cantillon, who followed James 
to France, and received the Cross of the Order of St. Louis for 
valour at Malplaquet, evidently the “‘ James Cantillon,” soldier, 
who is noticed in Studies by Richard Hayes. After collating my 
various sources of information, I am inclined to believe that this 
James was a brother of the economist,? and that the nephews 
who are mentioned in the economist’s will, Richard and Thomas 
(see Higgs), were sons of James—Thomas being the soldier of 
Lauffelt. All were descended from Roger Cantillon of Ballyheigue, 
who married Elizabeth Stuart in 1556, and from Roger’s son 
David, who married Marie Fitzgerald in 1597. David had three 
sons: Valentine, who fought for Charles I at Naseby, Richard 

1 In the Doubleday and Howard de Walden Peerage, under Farnham, Henrietta 
is given as the daughter of Philip Cantillon, result of the confusion which long 


existed (see Jevons) between Philip, the London man of business, and Richard, 
the economist. 

* The Thomas, added in pencil on the Betham pedigree, would then be an 
error for James. 
No. 213.—vob. Lrv. H 
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of Ballyheigue, and (see O’Sullivan pedigree, Dublin Castle, 
G.O.M.S. 216, p. 11) Philip of Bellview, Co. Limerick. Richard 
of Ballyheigue, I make out, had two sons, Philip, father of the 
economist and of the Quarter Master, and Richard, the Paris 
banker. David’s third son, Philip of Bellview, had a son James 
(6. 1650), who was the father of Philip, analyst of the famous 
essay, who married (see Higgs and O’Sullivan pedigree) Rebecca 
Newland of the Manor of Gattan in Surrey, and bankrupted 
in 1743.1. In this way the economist would have been a 
nephew of the Chevalier Richard the Jacobite banker, not, as 
stated in the Revue Historique de la Noblesse (1843), quoted by 
Higgs, his first cousin, and a second cousin of Philip, who is, in 
fact, called in a contemporary document his “ near relative.” 

Charles Smith in his State of Kerry, 1774, wrote that the people 
of Ballyheigue showed him some rocks, visible in the bay only 
at low tide, which they said were the remains of an island 
that was formerly the burying-place of the Cantillons, the 
ancient proprietors. The place in 1774 (and till quite recently) 
was the seat of the Crosbies, good Protestants, whose estate 
extended from the bottom of the bay to Kerry Head.? The 
Crosbies had built a new house with “a prospect,’ which they 
called Ballyheigue Castle. The original castle of the Cantillons 
has since vanished, but the name is still found in Kerry and 
the South of Ireland. The French Cantillons are probably 
descended from the Quarter Master and/or from the banker, 
Richard. In 1818 a French subaltern of the name tried to 
assassinate Wellington; Napoleon approved, saying that the 
attempt showed up well beside the action of the English towards 
himself. Two letters, dated 1838, from Meaux, and addressed 
to Sir Wm. Betham, are in the Dublin Genealogical Office. They 
are signed “‘ Le Chevalier Cantillon,” who shows anxiety to be 
assured that his Irish ancestors were noblemen. The writer was 
probably Antoine Sylvain de C., who was raised to the French 
peerage by Louis Philippe with the title of Baron de Ballyheigue, 
and became President of the Council of Paris in 1843.3 He 
married Marie de Laval. The Annuaire de Noblesse recorded the 
death in 1925 at St. Quen of “Le Baron Auguste Cantillon de 
Ballyheigue, ingenieur des A. & M.” 

In attributing to Ireland the “nationality of political 


1 His daughter married Chevalier O’Sullivan. 

® Casement landed on this strand in 1916. 

3 Historians have conferred the title of Baron on the Irish Cantillons. But 
they never bore the title, nor were they a Jacobite creation. 
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economy,” Jevons might have strengthened his case by remark- 
ing that Cantillon’s Hssai was written at practically the same 
time as Berkeley’s Querist, which has also been frequently con- 
sidered as an original document of the modern science of political 
economy. Berkeley, like Cantillon, was from the “region of 
dreams and trifles of no consequence” which is the south of 
Ireland. But whereas the Protestant Bishop of Cloyne, in 
entering upon economical questions, is moved by ethical and 
patriotic impulse, the Catholic Cantillon in Higgs’s phrase, 
‘“‘ brushes ethics and politics aside as imperiously as the referee 
orders the seconds out of the ring in a prize-fight.' 


JOSEPH HONE 
Rathfarnham, Co. Dublin. 


1 It is likely that Cantillon’s religion sat lightly on him, also his Jacobite son, 
since he settled in London. His daughter’s second husband, Lord Farnham, 
belonged to a family prominent in North of Ireland Protestantism. 




















REVIEWS 


I. Economic History 


Canterbury Cathedral Priory : A Study in Monastic Administration. 
By R. A. L. Smiru. (Cambridge University Press, 1943. 
Pp. xi + 237. 15s.) 

THOUGH primarily concerned with administration, this book 
is also a very welcome contribution to economic history in three 
directions—monastic finance, the domestic economy of a great 
religious house, and agrarian matters. Mr. Smith has plunged 
into the great sea of the Canterbury Cathedral muniments and 
has brought up much treasure, so that his book is packed with 
interesting and sometimes quite exciting matter, to the interpreta- 
tion of which he has brought a wide-ranging acquaintance with the 
literature of his subject. Only a few examples of his “ finds ” 
can. be mentioned here. In the later middle ages “the monks 
tended to invest money in plate and ornament rather than in 
land” (p. 13). In the first half of the thirteenth century “‘ much 
bread-corn was bought from outside,’ but from 1250 to 1350 
“nearly all the corn was supplied from the conventual manors ” 
(p. 42). Almsgiving was scanty; and the almoner made dona- 
tions to the monks themselves as pauperes Dei (pp. 47-8). Apart 
from carrying-services, “‘ most of the labour-services of the Kentish 
manors had been placed ad denarios” by 1306 (p. 122); but 
services, though never heavy, were subsequently revived and 
in 1390 ‘‘ were far heavier than in 1314” (pp. 125-7). Marling 
was practised with energy; and in 1305-6 a dressing of lime was 
rewarded with a wheat yield of eighteen bushéls to the acre, 
while undressed land in the same part of the manor—Ebony in 
the Isle of Oxney—produced only twelve bushels per acre (pp. 
135-8). About 1322, the Priory owned 13,730 sheep, of which 
10,000 were kept on its Kentish manors, and within Kent there 
wasin the first half of the fourteenth century an increasing tendency 
to concentrate the flocks in-'Thanet and on the Romney marshes 
(pp. 150-3); but in 1324-6 drought and “ flooding of the sea ” 
killed 4,585 sheep (p. 156). The sale of the Kentish wool was 


? These figures exhibit the effect of the lime; but the apparently high yields 
(in both cases) are deceptive, for 4 bushels of seed had been sown per acre—an 
abnormally high figure for wheat—and the ratio of crop to seed was below the 
estimate of the Hosebonderie even on the dressed land. Mr. Smith says nothing 
of tithe, so probably he has forgotten to allow for its previous deduction. 
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centralised in 1288 by Henry of Eastrey, whose priorate of forty- 
six years was marked by intelligent and vigorous estate manage- 
ment: most of the wool seems to have been sold to Italian 
merchants on credit (p. 149 and passim). In the reclamation of 
sea-marsh, private enterprise by the landlord was not “ limited 
and superseded,’’ to the extent Miss Neilson supposed, by royal 
control of the marshes (pp. 170-89). In the second quarter of 
the fifteenth century, purchases of corn increased, but about 1450 
“the traditional food-farm system was restored and remained 
substantially in force until the Dissolution ” (p. 201). Demesne 
farming, which had succeeded the earlier leasehold systems in the 
thirteenth century, had been abandoned in favour of leases 
towards the end of the fourteenth century, and in the next 
century “‘ whole manors, and not merely demesnes, were let out 
on lease ” (pp. 114, 192, 200). 

Mr. Smith’s researches have led to important results. But one 
cannot help wishing he had pursued them further, for the Priory’s 
estates extended into eight counties, and Mr. Smith confines himself 
to Kent and gives us only an occasional glimpse of the management 
of the outlying estates. Even in this limited field the treatment 
might well have been more ample. Mr. Smith illustrates his 
points without exposing the evidence in its fullness; and some- 
times, where his statements can be checked, they show a tendency 
to jump to conclusions and an inexactness of expression that 
shake the reader’s confidence. He speaks of “ deforestation ” 
(p. 108) when he means, not what a medieval lawyer would under- 
stand by that term, nor even the clearance of woodland, but merely 
the felling of timber. He says “ at regular intervals ’’ when the 
facts cited suggest that he means “ from time to time”’ (p. 51). He 
quotes Mr. Bishop’s statement that a partial legume rotation was 
“beginning to appear” between 1275 and 1350, and says “ the 
figures about to be cited show that this was certainly the case on 
the Canterbury estates” (p. 139); but the figures on the next 
page only show that legumes were largely grown in 1322, not that 
this was a new development. 

Nor is the inexactness confined to such verbal infelicities. Mr. 
Smith says ‘‘ the peak period of wool production occurred in the 
years 1319-21” (p. 156); but his table shows that in fact it camea 
decade earlier. Pollock and Maitland are referred to in connection 
with a description of the assize of bread and ale as “ a liberty 
normally enjoyed by lords who had view of frankpledge ”’ (p. 90); 
but in the passage cited this’is only affirmed of the assize of beer, 
and we are told that the assize of bread was claimed ‘‘ sometimes, 
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but much more rarely.”’ It is a trifle that in a phrase quoted (in 
inverted commas) from Miss Levett the word “ salvation’ has 
become “‘ welfare ” (p. 58); but it is regrettable that in a sentence 
from Ashley (also in inverted commas) two figures are misquoted 
(or corrected?) so that a discrepancy between them and Mr. 
Smith’s figures is obscured (p. 141, where the reference should be 
to p. 119, not p. 87 of Ashley’s book). This sort of thing is dis- 
quieting in a book where we have to depend so largely on the 
accurate summarising of manuscript evidence. What are we to 
think of an assertion about an increase in the area under cereals 
(p. 139), when the evidence quoted only shows an increase in the 
wheat acreage on two manors ? 

Yet, when all is said, Mr. Smith has given us much; and we 
should be grateful. May one hope that he will some day follow 
up this “ preliminary canter ”’ with a magnum opus on the history 
of the Canterbury economy and publish a large mass of the texts 
he has examined with such commendable industry? The docu- 
ments printed in the Appendices to the present book are a rather 
meagre and curiously uninteresting selection. The second of them 
is a very corrupt text: it is easy to see that ““CCCVI ”’ (p. 209) 
is an error for ““CCCXVI” and that XXJX ” (p. 210, line 21) 
should be ““XXXJX”; but I am baffled by the figures for 
averagia of oats: it looks as if the summa of oats contained more 
bushels than that used for other grains. 


Wadham College, 
Oxford. 


REGINALD LENNARD 


The English Yeoman under Elizabeth and the Early Stuarts. By 
MILDRED CaMPBELL. Pp. xiii + 453. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press (Oxford University Press), 1942. $3.75.) 


PIONEERS are always land hungry, and Tawney has shown 
very clearly that our ancestors under the Tudor dynasty were 
still living very much under frontier conditions. It is little 
wonder, then, that the small landholders of that time should 
have been anxious to turn an honest penny in profit so that they 
could extend or consolidate their holdings: and the small land- 
holders were by then known as, or called themselves, yeomen. 
They were the middling class, not entitled to bear arms, but free- 
holders, copyholders or leaseholders like Latimer’s father, who 
have since been regarded—so doubtless they regarded themselves 
—as the backbone of the country. In the social strata above 
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them the gentry were occupied in the same pursuit, not always, 
though maybe often, with any greater resources in capital. 

Miss Campbell has made an attempt to estimate the size of 
the estates of the class, and has arrived at the conclusion that 
“from 25 to 200 acres in regions chiefly arable, advancing to 500 
or 600 acres held by well-to-do members of the group in grazing 
regions, is a range that would include most of their estates.” 
This is a wide range indeed, and would go far to include the 
holdings of most modern tenant farmers, and as amongst the 
latter, indicates wide divergences between the financial strength 
of individuals, as well, of course, as between their standards of 
living and systems of farming. 

The first task to be undertaken in writing a description of the 
English yeoman is therefore to define his social position and 
weight. There was, in fact, perhaps no very sharp dividing line 
between the husbandman, who was next below, and the gentle- 
man, who was in the next rank above, the yeoman, but there was 
easy intercourse between all three classes, which went so far as 
intermarriage between their sons and daughters, although such 
marriages between sons and daughters of gentry and yeomanry 
may have been frowned upon by the families of the former. 
Doubtless the financial status of the yeoman’s son or daughter 
was something of a weight to balance the scales. It is always 
difficult to delimit a class in society, whether tailors or gentlemen, 
and the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century yeoman is no easier 
than any other. So far as is possible by a close examination of 
a very wide range of miscellaneous evidence, Miss Campbell has 
performed this difficult task in her chapter on degree, priority 
and place. 

Having done this, she proceeds to deal with every facet of the 
life of the yeoman. His parsimony, devoted to the extension of 
his estate, his impatience with the many and vexatious manorial 
incidents, part of the system of tenure of some of his land, and 
his eagerness to dispose of these difficulties, even to the extent of 
indulging in lawsuits, are made very clear in the chapters dealing 
with “land hunger” and ‘“copyhold and freehold.” The 
intricacy of the legal questions relating to land tenure was s0 
great that often they had degenerated into mere legal fictions 
which had survived as relics of the past, and had little or no 
relation to the current practice. The way was then open for much 
disputation, and the astute yeoman supported by an astute 
lawyer could often take advantage of anomalies to improve his 
own position, but such sharp practice can defeat itself, and some 
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of the more audacious devices failed, reducing the family to a 
lower scale of living, to the rank of husbandman or labourer. 

Most Englishmen of Elizabethan and Stuart days were de- 
pendent on farming for a living. The number employed in 
industrial undertakings and in commerce was a comparatively 
small proportion of the relatively small whole. Cities were less 
than towns to modern ideas, towns were villages, and most villages 
only hamlets, inhabited perhaps by some few hundred souls. 
And while the immobility of the population may have been 
exaggerated, most people spent their lives where they were born. 
Transport was difficult on the dirt tracks that served as roads, 
and most inert goods, like grain, had to go to market by water- 
borne carriage. Livestock could walk to their place of slaughter. 
Distance from a centre of population and means of reaching a 
market therefore largely determined types of farming, so far as 
they were elastic within their natural limitations of soil, elevation, 
climate and so on, and it is now recognised that systems differed 
markedly throughout the country. Grain was grown for sale in 
many coastal districts, and in inland counties which had riverine 
communication with the capital, or districts like those surrounding 
Norwich and Bristol. Livestock were the revenue-bringing 
produce of distant counties in the North, Wales and the South- 
west. Other things were consumed at home, and in the cattle- 
and sheep-breeding districts diet was different from that of the 
mixed-farming belt. White meats, cheese, butter, milk formed 
the regimen of the dairy counties; though, of course, a little 
dairy was a very usual appanage of a small farm everywhere. 
Many dishes were composed of barley, oats and rye, and wheat 
was only used as a luxury food if baked by itself. It was often 
used with rye, and mixtures of barley, peas and beans were not 
unknown as bread. There were no potatoes in those days. Fruit 
—apples, pears'and cherries mainly—was grown in a few counties, 
like Kent, Worcester, Hereford, Somerset and Devon, so that 
their produce was well known; but again a little orchard was not 
unusual on most farms. The vegetable garden supplied a variety 
of herbs, occasionally used as dietary supplements, more often 
for medicinal or quasi-medicinal purposes. These were suspected, 
80 it was said by a Commonwealth writer, of making everybody 
eat more meat. 

Besides farming, many yeomen, or members of yeoman 
families all working together for the family good, often engaged 
in other businesses, a practice still common with occupiers of the 
smaller holdings. They became innkeepers, millers, merchants, 
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blacksmiths and so on. This practice added to the total family 
income. Sometimes it was necessary to ensure a more certain 
subsistence than the tiny estate could guarantee in those days of 
uncertain harvests and precarious markets, when starvation was 
never far from the national door; sometimes these additional 
earnings could be added to the family store and made the purchase 
of more land possible, enhancing prestige and insuring prosperity, 
so far as the extension of a farming enterprise does insure 
prosperity. 

The occupation of land and the technique of farming it are, 
however, only two aspects of country life. All villagers must 
live within a scheme of government, mutual or imposed. The 
Vestry was the natural meeting-place for the local government 
officials of the day, the churchwardens, the overseers of the poor, 
the highway surveyors and so on, while on the other hand the 
officers of the manor court, the hayward, the ale-conners, the 
cow and sheep herds, were appointed at the meetings of the court, 
and both sets of officials had duties that were clearly indicated by 
their titles, well known as of old custom, to their community, and 
acceptable to the majority. Miss Campbell’s chapters on the 
“Parish Church and Village Green” and “For the Common 
Weal ”’ deal with these matters in a competent manner, and such 
things as the education and placing of the yeoman’s children are 
not neglected. 

The story is made the more human and realisable because Miss 
Campbell gives details of the chances which affected individuals. 
Thus we can see the yeoman in the course of his daily life, and the 
mass of documents and printed papers which has been examined 
covers practically the whole country, so that the variations as 
between districts can be readily perceived. The material used 
must have seemed extremely ungainly when it was finally 
collected: Miss Campbell has neglected no likely source of 
information, and her results, derived from these scattered and 
disparate documents, are evidence of a scholarly handling of a 
most difficult subject, the efforts of “a group of ambitious 
aggressive small capitalists, aware that they had not enough 
surplus to take great risks, mindful that the gain is often so much 
in the saving as in the spending, but determined to take advantage 
of every opportunity, whatever its origin, for increasing their 
profits . . . the English yeoman of the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries.” 

G. E. Fusse. 
London. 
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The Newsprint Paper Industry, An Economic Analysis. (Har- 
vard Economic Studies, 68.) By Joun A. GuTHRIE. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press (Oxford 
University Press), 1941. Pp. xxiii + 274. 20s.) 

“Ly the newsprint industry, the normal price-making process 
is one of bargaining between groups rather than between in- 
dividuals. Price leadership by the strongest operators has become 
an accepted policy. The inherent nature of the industry makes 
this practice almost a necessity. But the existence of balanced 
bargaining between equally strong consumers and strong pro- 
ducers has resulted in not more than normal competitive profits 
having been made in newsprint.” In these words Professor 
Guthrie succinctly summarises the first half of this most com- 
petent study, and students of modern economic theory will find 
in the chapters leading up to this conclusion much matter of 
intimate concern to those interested in the realities of quasi- 
monopoly and imperfect competition. The author begins with a 
summary of the consumption of newsprint paper, and then surveys 
the sources of the raw material, the policy of exploitation, the 
financial organisation of the industry, and finally, on this full 
background of fact, analyses the monopolistic elements in the 
newsprint market and the way in which the contract price for 
newsprint is set up and regulated. 

* To Canadian and American readers there is a further aspect 

of exceptional fiscal interest. It is one of the few industries which 

have gone contrary to the general trend towards tariff protection. 

The American publishers, finding their own raw material in short 

supply, caused imported newsprint to be placed on the free list, 

but this did not end the fiscal issue, because the provinces of 

Canada, notably Ontario and Quebec, anxious to preserve natural 

resources, and, even more, to establish a primary industry in 

their own country, placed restrictions on the export of the com- 
modity in its raw form of pulp wood, thus ensuring the continued 
growth of a great. domestic pulp and paper industry. Further- 
more, because of the fact that the majority of the pulp wood is on 
Crown Lands, the Provincial Governments were able to take part 
in the policy of price maintenance pursued in the depression of 
the early 1930’s. Thus-in this industry there is an interesting 
combination of keen competition between giant units (the big 
three being Abitibi Power and Paper, Canada Power and Paper 
and Canadian International Paper), an agreed price policy in 
which one of them sets the price pace, resistance to price main- 
tenance or price increase by the equally strong organisation of 
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American publishers, and a willingness on the part of the pro- 
ducers’ Governments to enter into the economic battle in seasons 
of distress. The large amount of fixed capital required for the 
most up-to-date modern mill causes the industry to be one with a 
constant tendency to over-expansion of plant, and the author 
clearly relates these distinctive economic characteristics to the 
course of development. 

While Part I is headed “‘ Economic Background,” Part II 
deals with “ Interregional Competition.”” Successive chapters 
set out costs of pulp wood, wages, supplementary costs and trans- 
portation costs. Then in Chapter 13 the author brings the results 
of the several items of cost into line and shows the bearing of total 
costs on interregional competition. American publishers and 
American citizens in general have naturally been restive under the 
attempts of Canada to exploit its position of quasi-monopolistic 
producer. Therefore an important chapter follows in which 
Alaska and the Southern States are considered as potential 
producers. The conclusion is reached that the threat to the 
Canadian industry is not immediately acute, and one has the 
general impression that Canadians themselves see the necessity of 
acting with moderation and not trying for a higher price level than 
is sufficient to give a reasonable profit in the long run. One 
interesting point brought out is the reluctance of the Western 
territories to engage in cut-throat competition with the Eastern 
interests, presumably from fear of retaliation. 

In a final chapter of conclusions the author emphasises the 
dangers of “‘ an over-built and heavily over-capitalised industry,” 
and continues, “The only prudent policy for newsprint manu- 
facturers to pursue in the future is to proceed cautiously with 
further expansion; to write down existing capitalisation still 
further; and to use any available profits to reduce heavy bonded 
indebtedness. Such a policy is both unattractive and difficult to 
pursue in view of the natural desire of the owners of pulpwood 
resources, both private and governmental, to wish to realize some 
revenue from their holdings; and also because of the optimism 
which pervades and stimulates private enterprise in periods of 
buoyant prices and business prosperity, But it would seem that 
only by following such a course can the industry hope to enjoy 
any moderate amount of prosperity in the future.” 

Tables, charts, bibliography and index are all up to Harvard 
standard. It is not as thrilling as Albion’s Forests and Sea Power. 
But anybody who has watched, as the reviewer has done, .the 
stream of sickly porridge which mysteriously rolls out into white 
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paper is grateful to have the industry which has been built up 
upon this technique exhibited in all its aspects, technical, geo- 


graphical, financial and economic. 
C. R. Fay 
Cambridge. 


The Wiltshire Woollen Industry in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. By G. D. Ramsay. (Oxford University Press, 
1943. Pp. 149. 10s.) 

Minutes of the Hudson’s Bay Company 1671-1674. Edited by 
E. E. Ricu. (London: The Hudson’s Bay Record Society, 
1942. Pp. lxviii + 276). 

The Longhorns. By J. F. Dosiz. Illustrated by Tom Lea. 
(London: Nicholson and Watson, 1943. Pp. xvi + 292, 
12s. 6d.) 


From a spate of reading in the literature of social security 
(where never, surely, was so much promised to so many in return 
for so little), I am taken, by editorial insistence, to the review of 
three books, which at first blush are as far removed from one 
another as from social security itself. But they hang together on 
the secular canvas of economic history, to illustrate the meaning 
of free enterprise. Fleece of wool, fur of beaver, flesh and hide of 
ox and cow. These are the commodities, and the correspondent 
personalities are Wiltshire clothiers, adventurers to Hudson’s Bay 
and Texan cowboys. 

Mr. Ramsay is a model of local historians; for he does not 
leave us in the irritating isolation of a Victoria County History, 
but takes us from the industry to the market at home or overseas ; 
and in all that he has to say about the changing structure of the 
Wiltshire woollen industry or with the hundred years from 1550 
to 1650 he shows his awareness to the history of the time, political 
as well as economic, and to the parallel developments of the woollen 
industry elsewhere. While Salisbury was the county market, 
London soon began to exert a metropolitan pull. The white 
broadcloth of Wiltshire was taken to London to be marketed at 
Blackwell Hall, and the trade was built up on the export of the 
undyed tloth, through the Merchant Adventurers or interlopers, 
at first to the Low Countries, and later to Germany, where it was 
finished and dyed. Alderman Cockayne’s project of a finishing 
monopoly miscarried, and an even heavier blow was dealt by the 
Thirty Years War in Germany. The remedy of the State was to 
stiffen up control and to keep the industry in its old channels. But 
the industrialists themselves—clothiers, middlemen and London 
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merchants—found a better remedy : namely, the adoption of new 
fabrics derived from imported Spanish wool and dyed, perhaps, 
before the fulling process. It was Wiltshire’s contribution to the 
new draperies, which won their greatest triumph in cotton. But 
the Spanish cloths, like the Lancashire cottons, being new escaped 
regulation, and thus the path of free enterprise was kept open. 

Again and again the author introduces points which have their 
analogy in other industries or periods. Large-scale enterprise 
and small free craftsmen co-exist side by side. Detested middle- 
men, the woolbroggers of one generation and the yarn badgers of 
the next, integrate the industry in its despite. Manufacture and 
agriculture are complementary. The clothier has both grist mill 
and fulling mill; and when he has made money in clothing he 
buys land. Above all, London exerts a continuous metropolitan 
pressure, and it was through London that new markets were found 
in other parts of Europe, in the Mediterranean, and finally overseas. 
As the industry developed, the direct contact between clothier 
and export merchant was broken by the emergence of Blackwell 
Hall factors, with warehouses in which they held stocks for sale. 
The technique of the industry and the earnings of the working 
people, the spinners and weavers of the villages, appear to have 
changed but little. It was rather the product and the marketing 
which changed as a prelude to the changes in the method of 
production which were fatal to the ancient industry north-west of 
Salisbury Plain. In a note dealing with sources Mr. Ramsay 
justly protests against the heavy fees charged for the consultation 
of local documents. 


From Blackwell Hall factors we turn now to the venture which 
produced the factors of the Hudson Bay factories. This volume 
of records consists of the first Minutes of the Company 1671-4, 
and it is followed by appendices which give the Royal Charter of 
1670, ledger accounts of stockholders and ships captains, together 
with other business matter, and finally, through the courtesy of 
Dr. Grace Lee Nute of the Minnesota Historical Society, a series 
of detailed biographical notes on Radisson and Groseilliers (Mr. 
Gooseberry) and the original adventurers. The crucial words in 
the Charter are ‘‘ an Expedicion for Hudsons Bay in the Northwest 
part of America for the discovery of a new Passage into the South 
Sea and for the finding some Trade for Furrs Mineralls and other 
considerable Commodityes.”’ 

Sir John Clapham supplies an introduction of delectable size 
and scholarship, and thus enables us to extract full value from 
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the records. Of course he knows his Pepys and C. M. Andrews. 
He enlists a naval friend to expound the mysteries of rigs and hulls, 
and we feel as we read his comments that the London of 1670 is 
a City on which he could write a whole volume of commercial and 
banking origins. 

The company meets in General Court, Committee or Sub- 
Committee, and as yet has no fixed abode. It is concerned with 
details of shipping, the loading of cargo—hatchets, kettles and 
muskets, with disposal of the beaver, payments of wages and the 
like. Among the most constant attendants is Anthony Ashley, 
first Earl of Shaftesbury, two centuries ahead of the seventh Earl, 
whose life was given to the promotion of social security. Dr. 
Clapham shows what any history of African exploration also shows 
that the originating impulse does not come from high finance, but 
rather from men of adventure and curiosity, in some cases members 
of the newly formed Royal Society, courtiers, politicians, soldiers 
and sailors, with a limited backing from the world of finance in 
the persons of Sir Robert Viner and John Portman. The financial 
set-up is of interest. It appears that the full stock unit was £300, 
contributed by stages (James Duke of York got his for nothing). 
Though the adventure was speculative, the stock itself was not 
a speculative security, for the number of stockholders was only a 
handful, and there were only fifty by 1720. Though handsome 
dividends were finally earned, it was fourteen years before the 
first was paid—a waiting period such as often occurs in the history 
of Canadian investment. As an example of the way in which 
the experience of one company is encountered in another we may 
quote the prohibition of private tradé to the servants of the 
company. This was the East India Company’s problem also. 

This, of course, is only the threshold of a great story, which 
begins with a couple of tiny ships and ends in a great Dominion. 
The great thing about the Company is not the land or the stores 
or the furs that it has owned or sold, but the mighty contribution 
which it has made to the settlement and good government of a 
continent. Its servants, some Canadian and some from the 
British Isles, set up in the Far West standards of fair dealing and 
even-handed justice which are among the finest achievements of 
Imperial History, and the qualities which this life of lonely 
leadership elicited are among the highest qualities of our economic 
civilisation. 


In Professor Dobie Cambridge salutes a visiting Professor of 
American History, and his book The Longhorns is glorious fun. 
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As I turn the pages, I look upon cattle of all colours, at rest and in 
stampede, a great cow brute branded MURDER, fat beasts and 
starved beasts, a cattle-thief hanging from a tree, cowboys on 
horseback and in the brush, skulls, horns and trophies of the Trail. 


Stamped on Texas wall and roof 
Gleams the sharp and crescent hoéf. 
High above the hum and stir, 
Jingle bridle-rein and spur. 

Other states were made or born; 
Texas grew from hide and horn. 


The Long Trail was an episode of the 1860s and ’70s. For 
when buffaloes and Indians had been subdued, there was a wealth 
of vacated grass. Cattle of Mexican descent bred on the coastal 
ranges of the Gulf of Mexico as well as further inland were driven 
north in great armies, to meet finally the railheads of advancing 
settlement, which took them in stock-cars to the meat markets 
of the Middle West. Valued at first for their hide and tallow, 
they were used finally for meat; and this, with the closing of the 
open range, was the beginning of the end, the Sundown, as our 
author calls it. 

“The Longhorn breed came to be outlawed not only by 
economy but by a rage for standardised, uniform stock. Durhams, 
followed by Polled Anguses and Devons, were at first the principal 
importations. Then the Hereford was settled upon as the breed 
best adapted to the range. The time came when, to bring a price 
justifiable to the raiser, a crop of calves had to look as nearly 
alike as possible, be as uniform in age, colour and conformity asa 
flock of lambs.”’ 

Though Professor Dobie is not out to write economic history, 
he cannot help doing so. In a fascinating chapter he tells how 
the raw hide of Texas played as multifarious a réle as the coconut 
of the East. It was the raw material of whip and lassoe, of horse 
hobble and cowboy’s bed: of saddlery, of roofing, of sandals and 
even of coffins. In the 1840s, in the days just before Californian 
gold, it functioned as money itself. But our author is far more 
concerned to depict the life of the cow and the cowboy, and, with 
a high sense of the dramatic, he described the incidents on the 
Trail, the stampede under alarm, the finding of water, the drifting 
of cattle before a storm, the bull-fights in the breeding season. 
His chapter on “ Bulls and the Blood Call ” is as fine as anything 
in Kipling, and if from a single book we are to gain an insight into 
the traditions and values of the American airmen and soldiers 
who are in our midst to-day, we cannot do better than read and 
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re-read this book. Here is an incident in a ‘‘ Stompede ” :— 
‘“* Somtimes, the faces of men riding on the leeward side of the 
herd would be almost blistered from the heat, as if they had been 
struck by a blast from a furnace. At the same time, the odour 
given off by the hoofs and horns was nearly overpowering. The 
faces of men who stayed with a stampede during an electrical 
storm might be burned ‘a brimstone blue’.” Here is an inci- 
dent from a bull fight. “‘The sun swung low. The wild turkeys 
disappeared. The bulls backed off from each other and pawed 
up dust. Then with hearts still pumping against bursting lungs, 
they clashed again. Darkness came.” Here finally is a return 
to civilisation and social insecurity. 

They met on the bridge at midnight, 

They never will meet again. 

One was a west-bound heifer, 

The other an east-bound train. 
We have not very much to offer Professor Dobie in return, but we 
shall have when the story of the Hudson’s Bay Company has been 
told in all its fulness, and meanwhile we must be content with 
reminding the Professor that although the Wiltshire woollen 
industry had no Samuel A Maverick, cattle king of unbranded 
cattle, it did have a William Stumpe who pinched an abbey for a 
weaving factory two centuries and a half ahead of the factory age. 


C. R. Fay 
Cambridge. 


The British Empire in Australia. By Brian Firzpatrick. 
(Melbourne University Press (Oxford University Press), 
1941. Pp. xxxii + 529. 21s.) 


Tuts book is the sequel to the author’s British Imperialism and 
Australia, 1783-1833, and so completes his outline history of 
Australian development up to the outbreak of the present war. 
Like the earlier volume, it is clearly the work of a conscientious 
and able scholar, who has spared no pains in consulting original 
sources of all kinds and assessing the reliability of his data, and 
who has brought together the results of all this research in an 
eminently readable form. The frequent references to the original 
sources both inspire confidence and enable the suspicious or 
inquisitive reader to pursue the matter further. 

The subject-matter of the book lends itself well to the author’s 
treatment. The transformation of Australia within a century 
from a number of rather strange and scattered “ colonies ” 


administered from Whitehall, and containing a total population 
No. 213.—VoL. Liv. I 
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of some 100,000, to a self-governing Commonwealth with a 
population of seven million, is bound to provide rich and fascinat- 
ing material for the historian. At the same time there are enough 
relatively clear-cut and simple themes to prevent the analysis from 
being lost in a mass of unco-ordinated detail—the ending of the 
transportation system, the attraction of immigrants by other 
means, the methods whereby the increased population’s require- 
ments of capital were met, the periodical sharp setbacks, the gold 
rushes and their aftermath, the attempts to foster more intensive 
agriculture, the development of communications, labour relations, 
above all the almost unbroken predominance of wool. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick gives us a clear account of all these, and of their 
interaction. 

Two criticisms are perhaps justified, both arising essentially 
out of a feeling that the author’s outlook is too “rebellious.” 
The first is that the influence of British capital and the British 
governing class in the later stages is rather exaggerated. In his 
first book Mr. Fitzpatrick rightly emphasised that the develop- 
ment of the infant colonies depended essentially on the decisions 
of the British Government, decisions which were based on the 
supposed interests of that Government, with little regard to those 
of the colony; this attitude was still largely justified up to say 
1850,1 but after the grant of self-government it is misleading to 
describe the story of Australia as one of ‘‘ economic utilisation of 
the colonies to meet the needs of the imperial country ”’ (p. 190.) 
Admittedly Australia’s development was largely directed towards 
supplying the British market, but there was no one-sided “ ex- 
ploitation.”” Similarly on page 275 “ the overseas bondholder ” 
is cast for rather too sinister a rdle as the power which forced the 
Australian Governments to intervene on the side of capital and 
against Labour, and again on page 436 “ British capital interests ” 
are endowed with an exaggerated influence. Mr. Fitzpatrick may, 
I think, be fairly accused of trying to find a greater element of 
continuity between the conditions at Botany Bay and those of 
the 1930’s than really existed. 

The other criticism is that Mr. Fitzpatrick is rather too willing 
to minimise the gains which have accrued to Australian wage- 
earners. Thus, in discussing the basic wage he says (p. 480) that 
in twenty years the Commonwealth Court did not raise the real 

1 Cf. in particular the despatch sent to the Governor of New South Wales in 
1844 ‘*‘ Her Majesty’s Government hold it indispensable that within the Australian 
colonies receptacles should be found for all the convicts. . . . This is se moment- 


ous an object of national policy that we can acknowledge no conflicting motive 8 
of sufficient importance to supercede it ’’ (page 128). 
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basic wage; this is not strictly true, since the “ Powers 3s.” 
was added, but what is almost more important is that the initial 
declaration was well above the level paid by many employers— 
after a substantial initial increase a period for consolidation was 
understandable, especially as hours were often reduced. Similarly 
the 1937 award is described (pp. 487, 491) almost as if it were a 
subtle scheme for attacking wages, whereas in fact it raised the 
real basic wage to the highest level of all time. 


W. B. RepDAWAY 
London. 


The Ideal Foundations of Economic Thought ; Three Essays on the 
Philosophy of Economics. By W.Srarx. (The International 
Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, 1943. Pp. viii and 219. 
15s.) 

TuHIs is an interesting but disappointing book. The dis- 
appointment is provoked by the contrast between the promise 
of the title and the contents of these essays. There are some very 
good things in the book, admirable essays, for example, on 
Thomas Hodgskin and William Thompson, most interesting 
accounts of what men who really cared about society made of 
classical economics when the progress of the Industrial Revolution 
had disillusioned them. The third essay is about Hermann 
Gossen and Richard Jennings, two economists about whom I 
know nothing. The point of the essay is interesting. These 
two writers, one in Germany, the other in England, began the 
emphasis on the subjective analysis of value in place of the ob- 
jective analysis which had prevailed with the classical economists. 
They began the fatal movement which made economics a psy- 
chological phenomenon instead of a social one. There is much in 
this third essay which is of interest. 

But when one considers what Dr. Stark has made of his theme, 
the result is very disappointing. Consider what a good theme it 
is! Political Economy in its classical phase judged what hap- 
pened by a standard of what ought to happen. It had an ideal 
conception of society. It was not like a physical science. Now 
apparently everywhere but at Cambridge economists have given 
up “ ideal foundations.”’ That isan admirable subject. It would 
be very well worth while explaining why it happened. Supposing 
we hold, as Dr. Stark does, that economics ought to have ideal 
foundations, we should like to know what chance there was of it 
regaining them and what steps should be taken to achieve that 
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end. But we get no light on that from Dr. Stark. He does not, 
for example, explain to us at all why this special grace of retaining 
‘ideal foundations’ has been given to Cambridge. I myself 
suspect that the answer to that question is Henry Sidgwick, and 
that we should have a good deal of enlightenment if Dr. Stark had 
taken the trouble to show how the impossible psychology and 
ethics of the Benthamites had been remodelled by Sidgwick into 
a utilitarianism which was defensible and could serve as some 
sort of base for economic theory. 

But my quarrel with Dr. Stark is really in his first essay. 
He starts by giving an account of Locke and Leibnitz. He does 
not explain what influence Leibnitz had on classical economists, 
He seems to suppose that Locke and Leibnitz between them did 
really erect “‘ ideal foundations’ on which something pretty solid 
could be built. Leibnitz’s moral theory seems to me to express 
a shallow optimism on which nothing whatever could be built. 
Dr. Stark energetically denies the validity of criticisms of Locke, 
but I do not think he refutes such charges with any success. He 
seems to swallow Locke’s hedonism. He never seems to ask how 
a moral theory which is hedonistic and deterministic could be an 
ideal foundation of economics. What is worse, he seems to 
regard the later attempts to treat social studies on the pattern of 
physics as a departure from Locke. I should have thought it was 
not a departure from, but a development of, Locke’s position. I 
had thought it was an old story that the individualistic social 
theory of psychology which derived from Locke proved an 
inadequate basis, and what was wanted in the later 19th century 
were new “ ideal foundations.’”’ No doubt Dr. Stark might say 
that that old story is an untrue one, but he does not seem to me 
to answer the problem which he himself sets. It is a pity. To 
adopt the White Knight it was “‘ such a good pudding to invent” 


that it is a great pity it was not better cooked. 
A. D. Linpsay 


Balliol College, 
Oxford. 


Harriet Martineau. By Joun Cranstoun Nevitu. (London: 
Frederick Muller, 1943. Pp. 128. 5s.) 


Harriet Martineau was, I suppose, the first political 
economist whom I ever read, not because of any particular interest 
in the subject-matter of her writings, but because I shared 
descent from David Martineau, surgeon, of Norwich, and had 
often heard her discussed in the family. The Martineaus were a 
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Huguenot family which had settled in Norwich after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, and had engaged in a variety of professions 
—there was always a surgeon, there were usually scarlet dyers, 
sugar-refiners and occasionally brewers in each generation. 
Harriet’s father, Thomas, was a maker of bombazines and similar 
cloths, who lost his money in the crisis of 1825 and outlived it 
only by a year or so. He was not, I gather, a remarkable man of 
business. Nor was Harriet’s mother, daughter of a Newcastle 
sugar-refiner, an exceptional woman, though she was a great 
influence in Harriet’s life, and her relations to her daughter have 
filled many pages for all Harriet’s biographers. Nevertheless 
these two bred two remarkable children, Harriet herself, and 
James Martineau, Unitarian divine, who in a very different field 
achieved equal or greater distinction, and lived into the early 
years of this century. 

Harriet, born in 1802, cannot have been an attractive child. 
Narrowly surviving infancy, with a permanently injured digestion, 
lacking sense of smell or taste, so deaf that through adult life she 
lived always with an ear-trumpet, she was acutely sensitive to 
any implied criticism, dominated by her mother, teased by five 
elder brothers and sisters. When the crash of 1825, and the 
subsequent winding up of the family business in 1828, left the 
whole family in penury, she lacked because of her deafness, even 
the qualifications to become a governess. Yet within five years 
Mill and Carlyle were corresponding about her, Cabinet Ministers 
were sending her advance copies of important reports, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was going out of his way to provide 
desired information, the young Victoria was looking forward to 
the monthly appearance of the Illustrations of Political Economy. 
Louis-Philippe was presenting a copy of each number to each 
member of his family, the Czar of Russia was buying and distri- 
buting large numbers of the French edition. 

How did the “ little deaf girl from Norwich,” as Lord Brougham 
called her, become famous overnight? That is the real problem 
of Harriet Martineau, and that is a mystery which none of her 
biographers, least of all the present, has succeeded in answering. 

Harriet has not been altogether fortunate in biographers. 
But for that she has herself, more than anyone, to blame. When 
in 1854, she believed herself, not for the first time, to be dying, 
she typically sat down to write in three months her autobiography 
in two large volumes, corrected the sheets and had them stereo- 
typed; for the remaining twenty-one years of her life they 
remained untouched, to be published with an ill-edited supple- 
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mentary volume only in 1877. It is the Autobiography that has 
set the pattern for all subsequent biographies. Mrs. Fenwick 
Miller hardly departed from it, save to treat as autobiography 
some of Harriet’s stories; Theodora Bosanquet, whose book 
remains the best interpretation of Harriet, is concerned largely 
with the problems of personal relations, and of Harriet’s various 
illnesses and mesmeric cures, that the Autobiography raises; Mr. 
Nevill scarcely departs from it. But Harriet was much too 
interested in Harriet as a person, too little in Harriet as a phe- 
nomenon, and scarcely at all in Harriet as a writer. She takes 
herself desperately seriously, and never pauses to ask why others 
should. She assumes rather than tries to account for her influence 
on her generation. By following this pattern, her subsequent 
biographers have neglected the most interesting problems of 
Harriet, and one might be forgiven for suspecting them of having 
never read a page of her immensely voluminous writings, and of 
having accepted far too readily the verdict of Leslie Stephens in 
the Dictionary of National Biography that Harriet is unreadable 
by another generation. 

The truth is that Harriet, though of no great profundity of 
mind or sensitivity of feeling, was a very good journalist. She 
could write with immense facility in a workmanlike and enter- 
taining style, and like all journalists, she must be read, as she 
appeared, in small dollops. Had she not been readable, she 
could not have lived the best part of fifty years by her pen, and 
have contributed, while an invalid in the Victorian remoteness of 
Ambleside sustained by copious doses of opium, each day during 
the middle 50’s a leader to the Daily News, as well as producing 
books on every topic from the government of India to guidance to 
service as a lady’s-maid, with excursions into the three-volume 
novel and into the expositions for English readers of the philosophy 
of Comte. 

Mr. Nevill’s book has led me to re-read the first half-dozen of 
those little grey-covered Illustrations. On the first her whole fate 
turned. She had gained some small experience by writing and 
reviewing for the Unitarian Monthly Repository, and illustrating 
by short tales the aims of moral conduct. It was from reading 
Mrs. Marcet that the idea came into her head of illustrating 
Political Economy. Maria Edgeworth (though Harriet never 
acknowledges the debt) was at least in some measure a model. 
Yet she failed utterly, at the outset, to interest any publisher. 
The scheme was near to shipwreck when Fox, editor of the 
Repository, induced his brother to offer her terms designed to 
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safeguard him, at least, from the complete failure that he expected. 
Even so, it nearly collapsed at the last moment because James 
Mill threw cold water on it, and urged that instead she could 
follow traditional methods of didactic exposition. Continuance, 
it was laid down by Fox, depended on selling a thousand of the 
first number within a fortnight; in the event a second printing 
of five thousand was called for almost at once, and before the end 
of 1832 the Illustrations were in their third edition. 

The first of them, which achieved this resounding success, is 
a simple tale called Life in the Wilds, written to illustrate the true 
nature of capital and wealth. It is the story, in the old Swiss 
Family Robinson tradition, of a group of African settlers who 
lose all their possessions in a raid by the Bushmen, and set out 
to retrieve their fortunes, and learn in the process some homely 
lessons as to what is valuable in such a situation. The story, 
with no depth of characterisation, marches with the steady 
objective interest of, let us say, Masterman Ready. Its great 
success, [ am sure, rested on the passion to instruct rather than 
upon the desire to learn. We, who suffer from a surfeit of 
simplified economics, may perhaps under-rate the demand of an 
age that lacked a host of popularisers, and believed more faithfully 
that the ultimate truths were to be found in the principles 
discovered by Mr. Ricardo. But Harriet, I am sure, sold ten 
copies of Life in the Wilds to those who wished to give it to others 
for their good for every copy she sold to those who wished to read 
it themselves. Her tales epitomised the Victorian view of how 
others should be made to think. 

Her style and power developed noticeably during the two 
years or so over which the Jilustrations appeared. Her conceit 
grew with her popularity. Yet she retained unblemished the 
narrow principles with which she started; she forfeited her 
French sales by writing a story—French Wines and Politics—which 
was Offensive to Louis-Philippe; her books were ordered to be 
burnt in Russia as the result of her treatment of the story of the 
Polish exiles in Siberia in 7'he Charmed Sea; she was pilloried in 
The Quarterly Review for Weal and Woe in Garveloch, the heart- 
rending tale, inspired by Malthus, of a girl who would not marry 
because over-population would lead to insufferable poverty in her 
Hebridean island. With each such rebuff Harriet grew in power 
and stature. And by 1834 she had not only achieved a momentary 
success ; she had herself grown up to it. 

And what does Mr. Nevill contribute to this story? Not very 
much, I fear. His life isa plain, uncritical, record which leaves un- 
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answered the main questions, and adds little or nothing to what 
Theodora Bosanquet had said as well or better. Harriet remains 
a conundrum. For its solution there is, I am sure, only one 


source—Harriet’s own writings. 
AvusTIn ROBINSON 
Sidney Sussex College, 


Cambridge. 


The House of Macmillan—1843-1943. By CHarLes Morean, 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1943. Pp. xii + 248. 8s. 6d.) 


** RoMANcE,” wrote a Macmillan author, “ brought up the 
nine-fifteen.’”’ Was there ever a better example of the romance 
of the apparently humdrum than is provided by the story of the 
publishing house of Macmillan itself? Mr. Charles Morgan’s 
centenary volume will, I hope, lead others, as it has led me, to 
read not only the full and fascinating story as he tells it, but to 
read the earlier lives of the first two partners—that of Daniel 
Macmillan by Tom Hughes, and that of Alexander by C. L. Graves. 
No economist can read this story without a glimpse of under- 
standing why the Victorians believed so implicitly in the creative 
force of individual initiative. 

The beginnings are remarkable. Daniel and Alexander were 
tenth and twelfth children of Duncan Macmillan, a crofter born 
in Arran. When he died in 1823, the maintenance of the family 
devolved upon the mother, Katherine Macmillan, a very remark- 
able woman, and on the elder children, of whom the first, Malcolm, 
was a schoolmaster. Daniel was apprenticed in 1824, at the age 
of ten, to a bookseller. He learned in practice not only the tasks 
of bookselling, but a variety of other things as well. Above all, 
he acquired, whether from his master or from some innate source 
is not clear, a conviction that a bookseller must know the inside 
as well as the outside of books. And for the rest of his life 
Daniel was unique as a bookseller in this—that the insides of 
books were what mattered most in the world to him. But these 
early years cost him his health, and through life he was always 
either over-working or trying to recover from overwork. 

As with so many Scots of his generation, Scotland proved too 
smallto hold him. In 1833, at the age of nineteen, he migrated with 
no assured job to London. He tramped the round of Paternoster 
Row with no success, and ultimately accepted a job at £30 a year 
and his board with Mr. Johnson, of Cambridge. There he stayed 
three years and learned much more of the arts of bookselling, 
but at the end of that time returned to Scotland, temporarily 
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again broken in health. He was soon back, however, in London 
at a job with Seely’s in Fleet Street, found for him by his life-long 
friend and compatriot James MacLehose, who himself worked 
with the firm. Alexander was summoned from Scotland a year 
or so later, in 1839, to fill another vacancy. 

In 1842 the brothers cautiously branched out on their own. 
Since Daniel was earning the more, it was Alexander who became 
first manager of a little shop in Aldersgate Street, London. But 
the shop was too far from any buying public, and trade was not 
brisk. Then came a chance in 1843 to buy Newby’s business at 
17 Trinity Street, Cambridge. With valuable help from Arch- 
deacon Hare, who had come to know Daniel some years earlier, 
they were able to take over the business, and after a short and 
nearly disastrous attempt by Daniel to run it single-handed, 
Alexander sold up the London shop and moved to Cambridge. 
It was here that the first book over the Macmillan imprint appeared 
in 1843. The next years were a time of difficulty, but of slow 
progress. Cambridge bookselling involved—rightly or wrongly— 
long credits. The brothers were woefully short of capital. When, 
in 1845, Stevenson’s business at No. 1 Trinity Street, known still 
to an older generation of Cambridge residents as ‘‘ Macmillan’s,”’ 
came into the market, it was a chance which they could not allow 
to pass them by, but which they could only seize by taking on 
the lasting incubus of a druggist as partner. 

Installed at No. 1, the reputation of Macmillan’s grew rapidly. 
Much of this they owed to Archdeacon Hare. He had brought 
to them Frederick Dennison Maurice, who was himself to become 
later a Macmillan author. Maurice in turn brought the Mac- 
millans a wide range of the younger and more vigorous minds of 
Cambridge. Some, like Tom Hughes, Kingsley, Todhunter, 
Barnard Smith, Wescott, Lightfoot, Hort, quickly became 
Macmillan authors; others, like Tennyson, came to them only in 
later years and from other publishers. But granted that Maurice 
and others helped them, granted that No. 1 Trinity Street was a 
convenient centre in which after dining early to gossip late, 
granted also that they could enjoy all the advantages of printing 
at the Cambridge Press with little competition from it in a period 
of supine inactivity of the publishing side of the business, it 
remains nevertheless a matter for wonder and admiration that 
these two young sons of the Arran crofter, with none of the 
advantages of education and with every handicap of poverty, 
came to take a position of natural leadership in the intellectual 
life of Cambridge. 
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It was their Cambridge friends who first made the name of 
Macmillan familiar. Until 1857, indeed, the firm remained ex- 
clusively in Cambridge. These were years of growing prosperity 
but growing anxiety. The firm, even now, was concerned with 
bookselling to a greater degree than publishing. The capital was 
large, the debts due to them heavy and difficult to collect, the 
partner was an unalleviated load. Daniel never lived to see the 
greater triumphs of the business that he had created. He died 
in 1857, worn out with anxiety, toil, and constant ill-health. 

To his death, Daniel had been the natural leader. Thereafter, 
Alexander displayed powers which seem at first sight unlooked 
for. Has Mr. Morgan, perchance, missed the hint given by 
Alexander’s biographer that Tom Hughes, at Alexander’s insist- 
ence, put all the emphasis during the early period on Daniel? 
With the opening of a London branch in 1857, and Alexander’s 
appointment as publisher to Oxford University in 1863, the firm 
very quickly acquired a new and wider national standing, which 
rapidly became international during the succeeding years with 
the foundation of the American, Indian and other businesses. 

Mr. Morgan’s story becomes less biographical and more 
literary as Alexander gradually drops out of the picture, and 
Daniel’s children, Frederick and Maurice, and his own son, George 
Augustin, take on, to be succeeded in turn by the grandchildren, 
Daniel and Harold (now Minister in North Africa). Ifthe book was 
to be kept within compass this was doubtless necessary. But by 
all accounts the stories and characters of the Macmillans of the 
second generation were as fascinating as those of the first. 

From the early ’sixties the story of the firm is almost that of 
English letters. It reflected closely the tastes, prejudices and 
principles not only of the partners, but also of those readers who, 
like John Morley, regularly guided their choice. Mr. Morgan 
tells how Alexander, as a by-product of his Oxford business, 
acquired the publication of Alice in Wonderland; how Thomas 
Hardy came and was lost, and came again; how Shaw was lost; 
how Walter Pater, Henry James, Kipling were won; how they 
alternately published and refused Wells; how, just as the firm 
seemed to be in danger of ossification, it somehow became young 
again after 1914. 

This part of the story is so concerned with the great names 
and the great books of Victorian and Edwardian literature that 
Maecmillan’s unique association with economics can go almost 
unmentioned without giving a reader a sense of disproportion. 
What history of any other publisher could reasonably omit to 
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mention that for fifty years the House of Macmillan has 
published the Economic JouRNAL, or leave a reader unaware that 
a student of economics might without undue impropriety refrain 
from reading any book published elsewhere? Marshall, it is true, 
appears in the story of the net book war; Keynes and Pigou 
receive a mention or two in passing; the rest must be compressed 
into a page. 

Already in the ’forties Daniel was thinking of a popular book 
on economics. Macmillan’s close association with economics— 
and especially with Cambridge economics—would appear to have 
started with the publication in 1863 of Fawcett’s Manual of 
Political Economy, suggested to him by Alexander, and largely 
instrumental in gaining him the Cambridge Chair. Jevons’ The 
Coal Question followed in 1865 and his Principles in 1871. It 
was natural’ that Marshall should go to them in the ’eighties. 
Economics of Industry, was, I think, first undertaken by Mrs. 
Marshall at the request of James Stuart, in a series published by 
Macmillan’s. But apart from that, Macmillan’s provided the 
great convenience to a Cambridge scholar of printing at the 
Cambridge University Press. It was equally natural that 
Marshall’s pupils should follow Marshall into the Macmillan list. 

But Macmillan’s unique position could not have been main- 
tained had not Macmillan’s been the sort of firm to maintain it. 
Macmillan’s have shown how a firm can live to a tradition 
without being ruled by it. ‘“‘ My brother and I,” said Harold 
Macmillan recently, “depend very much on what our grand- 
father did. I hope our successors will live by what we are doing 
now. A publishing house is a long-term business. It doesn’t 
live from hand to mouth.” May the Economic Journat wish 
long-term prosperity to its publishers ? 


Austin RoBINsSON 
Sidney Sussex College, 


Cambridge. 


Iron and Steel in Britain, 1870-1930. By T. H. Burnwam and 
G. O. Hoskins. (London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
1943. Pp. 352. 25s.) 


A BOOK on this subject, particularly when it has the sub-title 
“A comparative study of the causes which limited the economic 
development of the British Iron and Steel Industry between the 
years 1870 and 1930,”’ must inevitably challenge comparison with 
Mr. D. L. Burn’s authoritative study, The Economic History of 
Steelmaking, 1867-1939. After examining the various factors of 
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competitive strength and weakness, Messrs. Burnham and 
Hoskins come to the conclusion that “there is good evidence to 
believe that the British iron and steel industry would not have 
declined relatively so fast or so far during the period reviewed 
had the men at the head possessed greater vision and a bolder 
and more energetic capacity for organisation, direction and 
administration.” Let it be said at once that if the reader wishes 
to see this thesis developed (though much more temperately), he 
should read Mr. Burn’s book. 

The authors bring to their task considerable technical know- 
ledge and direct experience. They have also been diligent in the 
collection of material. But they have written a most annoying 
book. This for four main reasons. 

First, it is very difficult to read. Each chapter is parcelled 
out into sections and sub-sections, paragraphs and sub-paragraphs, 
between which it is hard to find any continuous or logical thread. 
Then so much of the text takes the form of a statistical table 
followed by commentary—though not always one which corre- 
sponds to or agrees with the table—of the type “‘ Between year 
one and year two there was a rise, but between years two and 
three there was a fall, while in year four...” It is true that 
there is a summary of conclusions for each chapter, and often for 
a section. But this is often disconcerting in that it introduces— 
indeed, gives prominence to—facts or ideas not mentioned ‘in the 
text. It is difficult to avoid the impression that the summaries 
are a guide, not to the body of the book, but to what the authors 
really believe. 

Secondly, there is a tendency on the one hand to labour the 
obvious, while on the other to dismiss in a few words those 
subjects which look both interesting and important. For example, 
the authors go to great lengths, and use various bits of esoteric 
statistical analysis, to show that the British industry did decline 
relatively to that in certain other countries. At the end of it all 
I doubt whether they have achieved their object. Yet this can 
be done (and often has been done) quite simply. Against this, 
we can cite the treatment of the location of the industry; while 
various bits of numerical and other information are presented, 
though somewhat chaotically, the main topics are covered by 
statements of the kind “‘ two points in geographical proximity on 
land may be far apart from the point of view of the assembly of 
raw materials and vice versa if water transport between the points 
is possible.” (But the real point— the amazing neglect of 
British basic ores ”’—comes as a simple statement in the Con- 
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clusions.) Or, again, a recital of the associations and various 
combinations in the industry, with perhaps a few words about 
each, does not exhaust all that can be said about the “ organisa- 
tion ’’ of the industry. 

Thirdly, while in a study of this kind one may not expect 
refined economic analysis, the treatment of economic phenomena 
seems to be unduly amateurish. For example, the authors take 
the crudest, and inconsistent, views of capital costs. Their 
treatment of the export of capital is vitiated by serious errors. 
In dealing with what purports to be the growth of population as 
an element of general progress, they use statistics of occupied 
population. Perhaps the most striking example is that, although 
comparisons of prices and costs in different countries, almost 
always quoted in sterling, abound throughout the book, I have 
discovered only one reference to the exchange rates used—on 
p. 152 it is stated that “‘ A mark may be taken as the equivalent 
of a shilling (here the figures quoted are given in marks). I suspect 
that this defect is responsible for some rather strange figures. 

Fourthly, there are too many careless errors and inconsistencies. 
To cite only afew. The graph on p. 67 shows British shipbuilding 
output as about 10,000 tons a year (though the preceding table is 
correct). ‘‘ Less elastic ’’ on p. 87 should be “‘ more elastic.”’ In 
the table on p. 107 the annual output of iron ore in Great Britain 
from. 1870 to 1930 varies between 10 million and 16 million tons; 
in that on p. 116, Northamptonshire alone produced 18-6 million 
tons in 1928, and Lincolnshire even reached the dizzy figure of 
28-6 million tons. One suspects that this second table gives 
percentages of national output (though it is clearly headed 
“Million Tons of Ore’’); but this does not seem to correspond 
with the immediately following commentary. 

There are points of value in this compilation, and it is possible 
to derive some useful information from it, though its value in this 
respect would be greater if there were an adequate index. But 
even on technical matters, where the authors are most at home, 
the guidance is apt to be confused, as in the following sentence : 
“While furnaces making basic iron can be driven at a rapid rate, 
fast driving of furnaces making hematite iron reduces the silicon 
too low and destroys the furnace lining, and a furnace making 
forge and foundry iron has only about half the output it would 
have if changed over to make basic or hematite iron ’’ (my italics). 


S. R. DENNISON « 
University College, 
Swansea. 














II. GENERAL EcoNomIcs 


Birth, Poverty and Wealth. By R. M. Tirmuss. (London: 
Hamish Hamilton, 1943. Pp. 118. 7s. 6d.) 


In this study of infant mortality in England and Wales. Mr. 
Titmuss concludes that by comparison with those of the middle 
and upper classes, the babies of the labouring class are relatively 
worse off to-day than they were before the 1914 war. From this, 
and from the conclusion that their constitution is not relatively 
worse, Mr. Titmuss argues that the influences to which they are 
subjected must be relatively worse. Despite a rise in the annual 
cost of social services from £1 10s. per head in 1911 to £10 10s. 
per head in 1930-32, we are farther away from the goal of equalised 
health than we were in 1911. 

The figures from which these conclusions are drawn will 
probably shock the reader to whom they are new, even if they do 
not convince him that Mr. Titmuss’ deductions from them are true. 

The two extreme classes in the Registrar General’s classifica- 
tion are I middle- and upper-classes and V unskilled labourers : 
throughout this review these two groups will be denoted the 
‘‘ upper ” and “‘ labouring” classes respectively. In 1930-32 only 
1 in 30 upper-class children, but 1 in 12 children of the labouring 
class died in their first year of life. In 1911 the proportions were 
1 in 18 and 1 in 6. These figures in themselves suggest a small 
diminution from the great inequality of 1911 when the mortality 
of the labouring class was three times that of the upper class, to 
the inequality of 1930-32, when the ratio was 2}. But Mr. Titmuss 
rests his case not on these ratios, but on some remarkable figures 
of mortality between the ages of 1 and 12 months. In 1930-32, 
only 1 in 90 children of the upper class reaching the age of 1 
month died before reaching the age of 12 months; for the children 
of the labouring class, the proportion was 1 in 20—a mortality 
44 times as great. In 1911 the mortality of the upper-class 
children at these ages was 1 in 30, and that of children of the 
labouring-class was 3} times as great, being between 1 in 8 and 
1 in 9. Here is evidence of prodigious inequality increasing. 
In 1911 the ratio of mortalities between ages of 1 and 12 months 
was 34, but in 1930-32 it was 43. It is on such evidence that Mr. 
Titmuss builds his case. 

Mr. Titmuss argues that the infant mortality figures for ages 
over 1 month are those which most truly reflect the influence of 
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environmental as distinct from hereditary qualities. Death at 
these ages is mainly due to measles, whooping cough, diarrhea 
and enteritis, tuberculous diseases, bronchitis and pneumonia, 
and other infectious and parasitic diseases. As a check on his 
other calculations, Mr. Titmuss shows that for this group of 
diseases, mortality in 1930-32 during the first year of life was 5} 
times as great for children of the labouring class as for children of 
the upper class. 

Few will deny that contrasts of this magnitude imply vast 
differences between the environmental risks to which the two 
classes of infant are exposed. To the uninstructed layman it 
seems obvious that the heavier mortality of the poor man’s child 
is due to greatér exposure to cold and damp, to ignorant and 
inadequate feeding, and to infection spread by overcrowding and 
by dirt, as well as to hereditary constitutional defects. It is true 
that these causes may be aggravated by carelessness, ignorance and 
stupidity on the part of the parents, but these factors are environ- 
mental and independent of the inherited characteristics of the 
child. We are faced with contrasts in mortality of the order of 
4 and 5 to 1, and these cannot be explained away by quibbling 
about the statistical sources; nor, as we shall see, can any con- 
vincing explanation be given in terms of the constitutions in- 
herited by the two classes of children. 

Differences in inherited characteristics should be fully reflected 
in differences of mortality during the first weeks of life, and in 
particular in differences in mortality due to ‘“ congenital mal- 
formations, injury at birth and other developmental and wasting 
diseases.’” But for this group of diseases there is practically no 
difference (13°%) between the mortalities of the two classes of 
children, and mortality from all causes during the first month of 
life was only just over 14 times as great for the labouring class as 
for the upper class. 

In the light of this evidence, it would be very difficult to dis- 
miss more than a minor part of the 4} to 1 contrast between the 
mortalities of the two classes (aged 1 to 12 months) as due to 
hereditary differences: in the main this huge contrast must 
assuredly be due to causes which are in the broad sense environ- 
mental. 

To examine the claim that the environmental contrast had 
actually worsened between 1911 and 1930-32, as is suggested by 
the increase in the 1-12 month ratio of mortalities from 3} to 4}, 
a far more careful account of the reasoning and of the statistical 
technique would have to be given. In particular, we should have 
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to distinguish very carefully those environmental causes which 
act through the carelessness, ignorance or stupidity of the parent. 
For these may be derived, not from the social inequality of to-day’s 
environment, but either from inherited qualities of the parent 
or from the social inequalities of education a generation ago. 
Deaths due to parental defects are not the product of to-day’s 
social inequalities in the same sense as are deaths due to lack of 
food, fuel and sanitation. 

Another point which would need consideration is whether the 
ratio of mortalities, 34 in 1911 and 43 in 1930, was any truer a 
measure of inequality than the arithmetic difference between the 
mortalities : 82 per 1,000 in 1911, but only 38 per 1,000 in 1930-32. 

A word must be said about the statistics used. Mr. Titmuss is 
quoting the Registrar-General’s reports for 1911 and 1930-32. 
Five social classes are there defined, but Mr. Titmuss realises that 
for comparison between 1911 and 1930-32 this grouping is not 
satisfactory, due to changes in the definitions. Accordingly, in 
‘‘Study A” he analyses a special group of ‘‘ Upper- and Middle- 
Class’ parents and a special group of ‘‘ Unskilled Labourer” 
parents, for which the figures for 1911 and 1930-32 are comparable. 
I have the impression that for comparisons between 1911 and 
1930-32 these Study A figures are far more reliable than the other 
figures quoted by Mr. Titmuss for this purpose. Accordingly, 
whenever I have quoted comparisons between the two periods, I 
have used Mr. Titmuss’ Study A figures. 

In that study, the class which I have styled ‘‘ Upper ’’ consists 
of such persons as commissioned officers in the forces, clergymen, 
doctors, journalists, architects, chartered accountants, professional 
engineers, and auctioneers. Some readers may prefer to call these 
the “‘educated”’ class. The class styled “labouring ” contains 
such persons as messengers, porters, costermongers, hawkers, 
newspaper-sellers, building, dock and general labourers. But 
the results established for these classes, are confirmed when Mr. 
Titmuss uses the larger groupings for which comparability 
between 1911 and 1930-32 is less secure. 

It is natural that Mr. Titmuss should lay great stress on the 
apparent increase in inequality since 1911. Not all readers will 
be convinced by his argument that inequality has increased. 
But it is difficult to escape the conclusion that between the ages 
of 1 and 12 months, children of the labouring class die at four or 
five times the rate of upper-class children, and that the causes of 
this, broadly speaking, are mainly environmental, and thus, in 
the long run, preventable. 
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Most readers will agree that among the many claims on the 
State’s expenditure, very high priority must be given to measures 
designed to reduce those features of economic inequality which 
are responsible for the death of one in twelve children of the poor 
in the first year of life. Moreover, as Mr. Titmuss reminds us, 
any reform that reduces infant mortality is likely to improve the 
fitness of the whole generation subject to that mortality. The 
poverty which causes high infant mortality does not result in 
survival of the fittest: on the contrary, it undermines the fitness 


of those who survive. 
D. G. CHAMPERNOWNE 
King’s College, Cambridge. 


Social Security. Edited by Wimt1am A. Rosson’ (London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1943. Pp. 447. 15s.) 


Earty in 1941 a group of members of the Fabian Society 
formed a Social Security Sub-Committee to investigate and report 
on the present position and future policy to be adopted towards 
the Social Services in this country. While they were still engaged 
on their task the Beveridge Enquiry was instituted. They 
turned aside from their work to prepare the important and con- 
structive Memorandum of Evidence supplied on behalf of the 
Fabian Society to the Beveridge Committee, which is printed as 
an Appendix to this volume, and which anticipates to a remarkable 
degree many of the major features of the Beveridge Plan. After 
the publication of the Plan, the Fabian Sub-Committee recon- 
sidered its scheme, and as a result we have this book, consisting 
of two parts—Part I, The Present, and Part II, The Future. 

The first 270 pages contain a most useful and informative 
account of the growth and present position of the different social 
services, including workmen’s compensation, superannuation and 
blind welfare. The chaotic conditions resulting from the lack 
of co-ordination between the various schemes are well brought out, 
and many suggestions for reform are put forward. 

The second part of the book is concerned mainly with a critica] 
examination of the Beveridge Plan. With the main lines of the 
Plan the Sub-Committee find themselves in substantial agreement, 
for the reason already mentioned. The chief points of dissent are 
the following: Firstly, they hold that the Beveridge provision of 
a flat allowance for rent of 10s. a week for a couple and 6s. for an 
individual is unsatisfactory, as it would mean in many cases that 
the actual standard would fall below the security minimum con- 


templated. They advocate instead that the actual rent — 
No. 213.—vou. Ltv. 
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to a maximum) should always be paid. It is noteworthy that this 
system has been adopted in the new Regulations just issued for 
the calculation of Unemployment Assistance and Supplementary 
Pensions. Its generalisation over the whole field of Social Security 
payments will however inevitably have repercussions on the rent 
market, and might lead eventually to a demand for some 
measure of State control over rent. 

Secondly, they favour a different method of dealing with 
old age pensions—namely, the payment of old age pensions to 
gainfully occupied persons, at the rate of 10s. a week at the age of 
65 for a man and at the age of 60 for a woman, to be followed by a 
retirement pension on a maintenance basis when they ceased to 
work. But they fail to discuss the objection raised by Sir William 
Beveridge, on the ground that a universal payment of this order 
would react on the wage system. Thirdly, they propose different 
and more generous scales for the payment of family allowances. 
Fourthly, they consider—and what they say on this point is 
particularly deserving of attention—that the scales of contribution 
from both individuals and employers are too high. In place of 
4s. 3d. per week for the insured man, 3s. 3d. for the insured woman, 
and 3s. 5d. and 2s. 6d. from the employer, they propose 2s. 6d. 
and 2s. 3d. from the individuals and 2s. and ls. 6d. from the 
employer, with slightly lower rates for those in Class I1V—the 
non-occupied of working age. This would involve a much larger 
levy on the National Exchequer, whose share would be raised, in 
1945, from £366 m. under the Beveridge Plan to £662 m. under 
the revised scale of contributions. 

The book concludes with two chapters: The first, which is 
of great interest, deals constructively with the vitally important 
question of the staffing of the new Ministry of Social Security. 
The second presents a blue print of a conceivable future national 
health service. This is a curiously academic exercise in planning 
(a Fabian dream) divorced from any attempt to build on the basis 
of our existing health services; it has an air of unreality which 
makes it appear out of place in what is otherwise a thoroughly 
practical and realistic investigation. 

It would be a pity however to end on a note of criticism. The 
Sub-Committee have done a really valuable piece of work, and 
they can rest assured that the sacrifice of many hours of their 
scanty leisure, to which Dr. Robson refers in his Preface, has 
been thoroughly justified by the result. They have made a most 
helpful contribution to the study of social security in this country. 

C. W. GuILLEBAUD 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


ProFEssor Picou on ‘“‘ THE CLASSICAL STATIONARY STATE ”’ 
A COMMENT 


PROFESSOR Picou attempts to show in his article that full 
employment in a stationary state would be established auto- 
matically provided wage-earners would act competitively, i.e. 
provided wage rates would continue to fall as long as any unem- 
ployment is in existence. The gist of the argument is roughly as 
follows : 

In a stationary state equilibrium net investment and thus net 
saving must be equal to zero. Thus in order that full employment 
should prevail in such an equilibrium saving out of full employ- 
ment real income must be equal to nought. If saving out of full 
employment income is positive, zero investment will entail a 
level of real income so much below full employment that the 
saving out of this income is nought. 

Such may be the situation in the initial position but the 
existence of unemployment causes—according to the assumption 
of unrestricted competition between the workers—a continuous 
fall in money wages, and consequently in prices. Now Professor 


'Pigou makes the assumption that when incomes fall the banking 


system maintains the stock of money constant. As a result the 
fall in money wages and prices causes a fall in the rate of interest ; 
for with the rate of interest unchanged the stock of money would 
have to fall more or less proportionately to the money volume of 
transactions. Rrofessor Pigou assumes that this fall in the rate 
of interest reduces somewhat saving out of a given income, and 
thus tends to increase employment, but he admits that even if the 
rate of interest (net of all risks) approaches closely to zero it may 
still not be enough to create full employment. He centres his 
argument on another factor which takes care of this task. 

As mentioned above, on Professor Pigou’s assumption the 
stock of money is constant, and thus its real value increases in the 
course of the wage fall. Thus, argues Professor Pigou, the real 
value of existing possessions increases. The richer people are, 
however, the less they are willing to save out of a given real income. 
Thus if the increase in the real value of the stock of money reaches 
@ certain limit, people will save nothing out of real incomes 
corresponding to fullemployment. At that point full employment 
long-run equilibrium will be reached. 
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The following reservations must be made with regard to 
this argument. The increase in the real value of the stock of 
money does not mean a rise in the total real value of possessions 
if all the money (cash and deposits) is ‘‘ backed ” by credits to 
persons and firms, i.e. if all the assets of the banking system con- 
sist of such credits. For in this case, to the gain of money holders 
there corresponds an equal loss of the bank debtors. The total 
real value of possessions increases only to the extent to which 
money is backed by gold. In other words, the total real value 
of possessions increases as a result of the wage-fall only by the 
increase in the real value of gold. If in the initial position the 
stock of gold is small as compared with the national wealth, it 
will take an enormous fall in wage rates and prices to reach the 
point when saving out of the full employment income is zero, 
The adjustment required would increase catastrophically the real 
value of debts, and would consequently lead to wholesale bank- 
ruptcy and a “ confidence crisis.” The “adjustment ” would 
probably never be carried to the end: if the workers persisted in 
their game of unrestricted competition, the Government would 


introduce a wage stop under the pressure of employers. 
M. KaLeEcki 


Oxford Institute of Statistics. 





OBITUARY 


RICHARD THEODORE ELY 
April 13, 1854—October 4, 1943 


RicHarD THEODORE ELy was born at Ripley, New York, 
April 13, 1854, and spent his youth on a small farm at Fredonia, 
New York. His father, Ezra Sterling Ely, was a civil engineer. 
His mother, Harriet Mason Ely, was a teacher of art. Both were 
deeply religious, and the influence of this upon the son Richard is 
shown in the strong ethical bent of his economic thinking and 
writing. 

Richard T. Ely graduated from Columbia University in 1876 
at the head of his class, majoring in philosophy. Having 4 
graduate fellowship from Columbia University, he went to Ger- 
many to continue the study of philosophy at the University of 
Halle. However, at Halle he came under the influence of J. 
Conrad’s lectures on economics. The influence of Conrad's 


1 Or Government securities. The classicals and Professor Pigou do no 
postulate, however, the existence of National Debt as an essential feature of 
capitalist economy. 
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teaching and the association with Simon N. Patten, who was 
studying economics in Germany at that time, aroused Ely’s 
interest in economic and social philosophy. 

After a year at Halle, Ely went to Heidelberg, where he majored 
in economics with Karl Knies and studied political science as a 
minor under J. K. Bluntschli. He held both these liberal and 
humanitarian teachers in high esteem, and traces his own interest 
in the conservation of natural resources to Knies. In his auto- 
biography he writes, “It is Knies, however, whom I am glad to 
acknowledge more than any other one man as my master.” 

In the year 1879 Ely received the Ph.D. degree, summa cum 
laude, from the University of Heidelberg, but remained another 
year in Europe, attending the University of Geneva, and working 
with Ernest Engel in the Royal Statistical Bureau in Berlin. 
There he attended lectures by Director Engel and Professor Adolph 
Wagner. Ely acknowledged his debt to Wagner for ideas which, 
along with the writings of John Stuart Mill, provided a starting 
point for his work on the distribution of wealth as conditioned 
by the institutions of the socio-economic order. 

In 1881 Ely became Associate Professor of Political Economy 
at Johns Hopkins University, where he worked for eleven years. 
During this time he published his French and German Socialism, 
Taxation in American States and Cities, The Labor Movement in 
Amenjca, Problems of Today, Social Aspects of Christianity, and the 
Introduction to Political Economy. He also served on the Mary- 
land Tax Commission. Ely took the leading part in founding the 
American Economic Association,! of which organisation he was 
the secretary from the time it was organised in 1885 until 1892, 
and served as president for the years 1900 and 1901. The 
founding of this association was, in a sense, an insurgent movement 
against the old order of economists who believed in certain 
underlying laws in economics which they thought to be true in all 
places and at all times. The association emphasised relativity 
and the importance of the inductive method. 

At Johns Hopkins University, Woodrow Wilson, Newton D. 
Baker, John H. Finley, Charles Levermore, E. A. Ross, John R. 
Commons, W. A. Scott, Albert Shaw, Albion W. Small, David 
Kinley and others came under the influence of Ely’s teaching. 
Ely helped to make Johns Hopkins a truly graduate university. 

The Regents of the University of Wisconsin organised the 
School of Economics, Political Science and History and invited 


* “Publications of the American Economic Association,’ Vol. I, No. 1, 


March 1886. 
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Ely to become its director in 1892. The purpose was to lay 
emphasis upon graduate work in the three fields embraced within 
the school. 

Ely was eminently successful as a teacher of graduate students. 
He had a way of arousing interest in fundamental questions; 
of helping the student to an understanding of the significance of a 
problem; of asking questions that set his students to thinking; 
demonstrating effective methods of procedure in research and 
writing; and of inspiring young men to believe that they could 
do things which would be important in the progress of mankind. 
Dr. E. A. Birge, while Dean of the College of Letters and Science 
of the University of Wisconsin, said, “‘ There is a quality in 
Professor Ely’s teaching that gives a stimulus that lasts.” As 
the leader of a seminar of graduate students, instructors and 
professors, Ely appeared relaxed in body, but he had an open and 
alert mind, always ready to grapple with the problems of real 
life. He withheld his own opinions until the students had 
adequately wrestled with the problems; in the end he usually 
stated his own views, but he respected the views of others. He 
was always looking for students with “a spark of originality,” 
and none of his students failed to hear him quote from Richard 
Jones the phrase ‘‘ Look and see.”’ 

All those who were his students know that Ely was a major 
contributing force in making the University of Wisconsin a vital 
institution wielding a profound influence upon the political 
economy of the State and the nation. In Ground Under Our Feet, 
he says, “‘ The people of Wisconsin have never allowed their 
university to lose itself in academic unrealities. They knew they 
wanted something different and new, something responsive to their 
need, something which they called practical. Thus, research in 
the university has centered about problems of human progress, 
and many practical contributions have been made to the know- 
ledge of problems in government action, in mastering the forces 
of nature, and in increasing the amount and variety of production. 
The presidents and the members of the faculty have always worked 
in the glare of the public gaze.”’ Indeed, in 1894, only two years 
after his arrival in Wisconsin, Ely felt ‘‘ the glare of the public 
gaze ’’ and enjoyed the support of public opinion when his teach- 
ings were challenged by the Wisconsin State Superintendent of 
Education. The famous trial that followed is a matter of history. 
The important thing is that it produced, in the findings of the 
Board of Regents, the Magna Carta of academic freedom, which 
reads : 
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** In all lines of academic investigation it is of the utmost importance that 
the investigator should be absolutely free to follow the indications of the 
truth wherever they may lead. Whatever may be the limitations which 
trammel inquiry elsewhere we believe the great state University of Wisconsin 
should ever encourage that continual and fearless sifting and winnowing by 
which alone the truth can be found.’ 


Among Ely’s students are prominent journalists, leaders in 
many branches of social reform, experts in taxation, the control 
of monopolies, credit institutions, appraisals, home ownership, 
rural land tenure, agricultural economics, and many other fields. 
In fact, in any activity where the building or the reshaping of 
economic institutions with a view to more equitable and satisfying 
human relations, men trained by Ely will be found. On the other 
hand, Ely’s ability to write clearly and purposefully enabled 
him to reach millions of people who could not attend his classes 
in the university. His Chautauqua lectures and the use of his 
books in reading courses wielded a profound influence, particularly 
in the 1880’s and 1890’s. Emphasising the ethical aspects of 
economics and the social aspects of Christianity, Ely was known 
through his books to a vast number of Christian ministers of 
many denominations. On the other hand, his work in the field 
of land economics, public utilities and taxation made him widely 
known among practical business men. 

Ely’s influence upon statesmanship was profound. His 
personal acquaintance with members of the Supreme Court of the 
United States had its influence in the growth of the social point 
of view in that group of men. In speaking of Ely’s influence, 
President Theodore Roosevelt said, “‘ He first introduced me to 
radicalism in economics and then made me sane in my radicalism.” 

Every social, economic and political group felt Ely’s influence, 
because he followed the practice of bringing gentle but constant 
pressure to bear wherever changes in laws and institutions were 
needed in bringing about a better adjustment of human relations 
in the economic world. But he did not place his faith in institu- 
tions alone; he knew that the ethical qualities and attitudes of 
individuals and groups of human beings must be changed if 
human relations are to be greatly improved. The wide influence 
of his teachings resulted from the fact that his thinking had to do 
with the problems with which the people were wrestling, and his 
interest was in the welfare of the people. 

Ely always felt that economic theory should grow out of the 
study of the efforts of human beings to solve such problems as 
those relating to taxation, agriculture, the rapidly growing cities, 
public utilities, labour, capital and land. He approached economics 
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from the standpoint of the institutions which condition, modify 
or control economic action. He believed that economic reform 
consisted largely in adjusting the socio-economic institutions to 
changes in the life of the people. He recognised the merits of the 
classical school! as represented by Smith, Ricardo and Mill, but 
insisted that conditions had changed and the time had come for a 
more constructive attack upon the economic problems of human 
relations. While he emphasised the negative character of classical 


economics, he found in John Stuart Mill’s statement: “‘. . . the 
Distribution of Wealth . . . is a matter of human institution 
solely.-. . . The distribution of wealth depends ... on the 


laws and customs of society,” * a starting point for his lectures on 
the Distribution of Wealth as influenced by the fundamentals of 
the Present Socio-Economic Order.? While he pointed out the 
inadequacy of Mill’s treatment of the institutions which affect 
the distribution of wealth, he found in Mill’s writings not only 
the summing up of the old, but a foreshadowing of the new 
economics. 

Ely, looking upon economics as the science which deals -with 
those human relations which arise among men in their efforts to 
make a living, recognised that human relations deemed good in 
one time or place might not be thought good in other times or 
places. Since economic adjustments must be fitted to the cir- 
cumstances of place and time, Ely had little faith in economic 
doctrines which purported to be universal in their application. 

This being Ely’s outlook upon economic problems, his method 
of approach was to study the facts of the given circumstances. 
When there was a labour strike, he wanted to study the facts 
first-hand. When communistic programmes were being advo- 
cated, he studied some of the experiments first-hand. When the 
Night Riders took control in Kentucky and decreed that no 
Burley tobacco should be grown in 1908, Ely went to Kentucky 
to study the conditions first-hand. When new land problems 
arose because of the extension of irrigation, he made field studies 
of agriculture under irrigation. Having read much of the social- 
economic experiments in Australia, he made a trip to that distant 
land to observe the results. 

Ely not only travelled at home and abroad to study the 


1 Ely, Richard T.: The Past and Present of Political Economy, ‘‘ Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science,’’ 1884, Second 
Series III, p. 158. 

2 Mill, John Stuart : Principles of Political Economy, Book II, Section 1. 

8 Henry C. Taylor’s lecture notes of 1896 and Richard T. Ely’s Property and 
Contract in Their Relations to the Distribution of Wealth, 1914, p. 26. 
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conditions of life and work, but he carried on an extensive corre- 
spondence with leading thinkers in various parts of the world. 
Among the English leaders with whom he corresponded are the 
names of William J. Ashley, James Bryce, John Carter, William 
Cunningham, John A. Hobson, J. K. Ingram, Ramsay J. Mac- 
Donald, Alfred Marshall, Horace Plunkett, Henry Rew, Sidney 
Webb and Arthur W. Ashby. 

Ely advocated the use of all methods of research which would 
throw light on the problem being studied. He used the inductive 
method in laying the foundations for logical thinking. He wanted 
the premises, carefully developed by the inductive method, to be 
a firm foundation for deductive thinking, and believed the major 
task was to see clearly the total situation lying behind the assump- 
tions from which conclusions were reached by the deductive 
method. He could be said to belong to the historical school 
only in the sense that he believed in and used the historical 
method. He was equally a believer in the geographic and the 
statistical methods. He believed also in exploring human 
problems by the psychological method. In fact, Ely was eclectic 
in method, and drew upon all schools of thought for what they 
might contribute to the solution of the problem in hand. 

Ely was by nature a pioneer. He always faced the future with 
large conceptions of developments to come. He put his hand 
to the immediate tasks which seemed to him to give promise of 
permanent value. He continually encouraged students to push 
forward into the unknown. Thus he made significant contribu- 
tions in the fields of taxation, labour economics, monopolies and 
trusts, and may properly be called the father of institutional 
economics and of land economics in the United States of America. 
His Property and Contract in Their Relations to the Distribution of 
Wealth is the American classic in the field of economics from the 
institutional point of view. His chapter on “‘ The Social Theory 
of Private Property; or, Private Property a Social Trust,” page 
165, provides the point of departure for his philosophy of social 
reform through the modification of the fundamental institutions 
in a manner the better to promote the general welfare. 

Ely’s publications after going to Wisconsin in 1892 include 
Socialism and Social Reform, Monopolies and Trusts, Studies in the 
Evolution of Industrial Society, Property and Contract in Their 
Relations to the Distribution of Wealth, and Land Economics. He 
was co-author of The Foundations of National Prosperity, an 
important contribution to the economics of conservation. His 
autobiography was published in 1938 under the title Ground 
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Under Our Feet. He had other manuscripts in preparation at 
the time of his death. 

Ely’s mind rarely dwelt upon what he had done; he was 
always thinking of that which was yet to be accomplished. His 
response on the occasion of the unveiling of his portrait in 1924 
is typical, “I love to look ahead and not back. If, please God, 
my life is spared, later on I may, like older men who have cele- 
brated more advanced birthdays, indulge in exhortation—ninety 
is just the right age for that—but now I close, expressing both 
gratitude and the hope that I may share in the greater achieve- 
ments of the future, the prospect of which animates me and fills 
my mind and my heart.” In 1938 he was still thinking and 
writing about the future of mankind. ‘Technological advances,” ! 
he says, “‘ have resulted in a growing interdependence of human 
beings. Our economic relations are more and more closely 
interwoven, and more and more it is ‘ one for all and all for one.’ 
Failure to act on this means disaster. If we apply ourselves 
intelligently and sanely to the problems of today we can look 
forward to a future worthy of man.” 

Henry C. Taylor 

Chicago, Illinois. 





A. ZaltzEv (1888-1942) 


AmonG the many grievous losses caused directly or indirectly 
by the German invasion of Russia must be mentioned the death 
in Leningrad, on August 31, 1942, of an eminent economist, a 
member of the Royal Economic Society, Professor Alexander 
Zaitzev. 

After having finished his studies (1905-11) at the Economic 
Faculty of the Petersburg Polytechnic Institute, he united during 
the next eight years practical activity in different railway institu- 
tions with scientific studies connected with the economics of 
transportation. From 1919 onwards he devoted himself exclu- 
sively to science and the teaching of applied economics. Being 
invited in 1921 to join the staff of the Economic Faculty of the 
Leningrad Polytechnic Institute, he organised there the depart- 
ment of transport economics; besides this, he lectured to students 
of other (technical) faculties on economic geography and statistics. 
During the next few years he published two interesting works— 
Sketches on Railway Policy (1924) and Sketches on the History of 
Railway Tariffs. Part I. Grain Rates (1925). Both were well 


1 Ely, Richard T.: Ground Under Our Feet, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1938, Preface, p. vii. 
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received by Russian, English and German critics (see the review 
by Professor Meyendorff in the Economic JourRNAL of June 1926 
and that by Dr. Mertens in the Zeitung des Vereins deutscher 
Eisenbahnverwaltungen, 1926). In addition to these works 
he published many articles in the transactions of the Power 
Institute of the Academy of Sciences and other institutions, on 
the planning of railways, fuel transport costs, the relations between 
different types of transport and other kindred subjects. 

From 1930 (after the liquidation of the Economic Faculty) to 
1934 he taught at the Institutes of Electro-mechanics and of 
Hydrotechnics, adding to his former subjects of study that of the 
economy of Power, in which he became one of the foremost 
authorities. In 1934 he returned to the Industrial (Polytechnic) 
Institute as Professor of Power Economy and Dean of the En- 
gineering Economic Faculty. 

On various occasions when he was invited as a consulting 
member to different institutions connected with the installation of 
hydro-electric stations, he presented many valuable examinations 
of the economic side of these enterprises (on the Volga, the 
Dnieper, in the Caucasus, Siberia and Middle Asia). 

In 1938 he became bedridden through a severe illness. Though 
he was better at times, it never really left him. Nevertheless he 
continued his scientific and teaching activities, first in the In- 
dustrial Institute, then in the Institute of Water Transport; 
directing the studies of many students, reviewing dissertations, 
editing a large collective work on the water economy of the 
U.S.S.R. and preparing a book of his own on the complex problems 
of the water economy of the U.S.A. All these works and his 
organising activities were much appreciated by different scientific 
organisations. 

During the war his illness prevented his leaving Leningrad, 
and he gradually grew worse; his hopes of convalescence in the 
summer were again frustrated in August. His active mind could 
not bear this permanent invalidism, and he came to the tragic 
resolve to leave voluntarily this life (taking a large dose of luminal). 

His death is a cause of great sorrow to his many friends, 
colleagues and students. His energy, his interesting lectures, his 
open and merry mind, and his readiness to help anyone in diffi- 
culties will remain in their minds and hearts, and his loss will be 
painfully regretted by the Russian school of applied economics. 


V. TVERDOKHLEVOC 
Irkoutsk. 
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CuRRENT TOoPiIcs 


On March 19, 1944, Mary Paley Marshall, Alfred Marshall’s 
widow, passed peacefully away in the house at Cambridge which 
he built for her when they returned to Cambridge in 1885. She 
was in her ninety-fourth year. Until recently she was still 
undertaking her duties as Assistant Librarian in the Marshall 
Library, sitting, as a presiding spirit, at the top end of the room 
under a portrait of the Master and amongst his books, watching 
the young generation grow up in the School which he had created 
many years ago. A further record will appear in the Economic 
JOURNAL for August. 

Proressor D. H. Rospertson, lately Sir Ernest Cassel Pro- 
fessor of Economics with special reference to money and banking 
in the University of London, has been appointed to the Professor- 
ship of Political Economy at Cambridge in succession to Professor 
Pigou. Professor Robertson had been Reader in Economics 
at Cambridge up to 1938, when he was appointed to London. 
In the most recent List of Honours he was awarded the C.M.G. 
for wartime services in the Treasury. 























Notice has been given that the Montague Burton Professorship 
of Industrial Relations in the University of Cambridge, which is 
vacant by the death of Professor John Hilton, is to be filled up 
next term. 














The electors to the Drummond Professorship of Political 
Economy in the University of Oxford propose shortly to proceed 
to anelection. Candidates are invited to send eight copies of their 
applications (without testimonials) to the Registrar, the University 
Registry, Oxford, to reach him not later than Saturday, 13 May, 
1944. It will not be necessary for the chosen candidate to take 
up his duties immediately. Further particulars can be obtained 
on application to the Registrar. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 

Vor. CVI, Part Il. Oscillatory Movements in English Agriculture : M. G. 
KENDALL. The Logical and Analytical Relationship between the Theory 
of Accidents and Factor Analysis: G. Hrerpan. Memorandum on 
Official Statistics. Registration of the United Kingdom. 


Economica. 

NoveMBER, 1943. J.S. Mill and J. E.Cairnes : G.O’Brizen. A Note on 
Speculation and Income Stability : S.C. Tstanec. The Plans for an Inter- 
national Clearing System: E.V.Morcan. Professor Hayek’s Theory of 
Interest: F. A. Lutz. A Comment: F. A. v. HAYEK. 


The Political Quarterly. 

JaNUARY—MaRcH, 1944. Post-war Machinery of Government: L. C. 
Waite and H. Lasxi. Who'll Win?: T.Harrisson. Coloured Books ; 
Re-alignments, II: L. B. Namier. The Interpretation of Population 
Statistics: D.Guass. UNRRA’s Prospects: W.ARNOLD-ForsTeR. The 
Future of the I.L.0. Reflections on the Russian Problem : I. DEuTSCHER. 


Agenda. 

Vou. II, No. 4, NovemBer, 1943. The Prohibition of War by Inter- 
national Law: J. L. Brierty. Social Security Planning in the United 
States: EVELINE M. Burns. The Financial System in the Post-war 
Britain. The Future Treatment of the Adult Offender: Marcrry Fry. 
The Economic Reconstruction of India: Vera AnstEY. Post-war Forest 
Policy: R. LennNarpD. Reconstruction in the Church of England: E. 
Kemp. The Demand for Dwellings in Great Britain after the War ; Part 
I: M. A. ABRams. 

The. Eugenics Review. 

OcToBER, 1943—January, 1944. Dr. R. Austin Freeman. Royal Com- 
mission on Birth Rate. Estimates of Future Populations : D. V. Guass. 
Size of Family in Professional Classes : A. SPENCER PATERSON. 


Oxford Institute of Statistics. 

Vout. 5, No. 14. @onsumption and Rationing in the United States: J. 
GoLtpMAN. Labour Costsin Housing: S.Moos. The Trade Union Move- 
ment since the Outbreak of War: D. B. HaLPern. 

Vou. 5, No. 15. The Cost of Building Materials: 8. Moos. Rents and 
Rent Restriction: P. Avy. The New Plans for an International Invest- 
ment Board: T. Batoau. 

Vou. 5, No. 16. Pay as you Earn: A. L. Bowtey. The Problem of 
“Small” Savings: M. Katecxt. Coal in the Fifth Year of War: 
F. BurRcHARDT. 

Vou. 5, No. 17. ‘‘ Human Needs”? Diet ; November 1943: T. Scuutnz. 
Compensation and Public Boards: T. BatoaH. Aluminium Prices: 8. 
Moos. Note on Steel Prices: G. D. N. Worswicx. 

Vou. 6,No.1. The Finance of Scientific and Applied Research : T. BALoGu. 
The Peak of the War Effort in the United States: J. Srernpu. Inflation 
in India: P. Avy. . 

Vox. 6, No.2. Guaranteed Prices and the Farmers: R.S.G. RUTHERFORD. 
The Distribution of Incomes: J. L. Nicnotson. Rationing and Price 
Control : M. KatEcxt. 

SurpLeMeNT No. 6. Working Class Income and Expenditure. An 

analysis of war-time changes. 
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Manchester Statistical Society. 

Session, 1942-43. National Income in the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America: R. Stone. The Beveridge Plan and Local 
Government Finance: J. R. Hicks and U. K. Hicks. Some Essential 
Factors in the Evolution of International Trade: A. G. B. FISHER. The 
Limitations of Statistics in the Field of Public Opinion Research: J. G. 
FerraBy. The German War Economy: H. W. SIncER. Swedish 
Economic Policy during the War: Karin Kock. 

The Banker. 

DECEMBER, 1943. The Composite Combine: H. Levy. Jnsurance in 
1943. Netherlands West Indies. 

JANUARY, 1944. Securities in Battledress. Overseas Banking in 1943. 

FEeBRuARY, 1944. Reconstruction Forum. The Banks and Post-war 
Reconstruction. 

Marca, 1944. A Century of Central Banking. 


Planning. 

No. 214. A Civil General Staff. 

No. 215. P.E#.P. Work, 1940-43. 

No. 216. Refugees in Britain. 

No. 217. Demobilisation and Employment. 

No. 218. Old Houses. 

Fabian Quarterly. 

No. 40. Points for Planners. The Co-operative Balance Sheet (1844- 
1944): N. Barov. The Building Industry after the War: G. D. H. 
Cote. The Conditions of Juvenile Employment : F. HEImMANN and L. E, 
Keatine. Full Employment and Monopoly : A. FLANDERS. 


International Labour Review. 

OcToBER, 1943. Minimum Welfare Standards as a Post-war Objective : 
E. R. WatkerR. Economic Rehabilitation of Prisoners of War in France. 
The First British Industrial Health Conference. Canada’s Health Pro- 
gramme. The Promotion of Full Employment in Switzerland. 

NovEMBER, 1943. Modern Social Security Plans and Unemployment : §. 
Ecxier. Labour Conditions in Occupied Norway: H. Patmstrom. 
The Conservation of Man-power in United States War Industries ; 
industrial health and safety campaign: V. A. ZIMMER. 

JANUARY, 1944. The Social Aspects of a Public Investment Policy : D.C. 
Tart. Social Insurance Reform in Ecuador: F. A. L. Arteta. The 
Mobilisation of French Workers for Germany. 


The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science. 
NoveMBER, 1943. The Cultural Effects of Population Changes in the 
Eastern Townships: AILEEN D. Ross. Urban Developments in the 
Niagara Peninsula: J. W. Watson. Income and Food Consumption : 
W. C. Horrrer. Fiscal Policy and Tariffs in Post-war International 
Trade: D. B. Marsu. Post-war Tax Policy (Part II): B. Hiaers. 
Social Security—the Beveridge and Marsh Reports: S. K. JAFFARY. 


The South African Journal of Economics. 

SEPTEMBER, 1943. World Economic Welfare: S.H.Franxket. The Build- 
ing Society Movement in the Union: E.H.D. Arnot. Public Works and 
Reconstruction ; a reply: W.H. Hutt. A Note on the Meaning of the 
Term ‘‘ Rationalisation” : R. H. SMiru. 


The Indian Journal of Economics. 
Juty, 1943. On the Nature of Mercantilist Tariff: Partmat Roy. Some 
Investigations in Banking, Currency and Prices: 8.R. Bost. Co-ordinate 
and Control of Banking in Mysore : 8. GOPALSWAMY. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics. 
NoveMBER, 1943. Social Biases and Recent Theories of Competition : W.H. 
Nicuoutts. The Interpretation of Voting in the Allocation of Econom 
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Resources: H. R. Bowen. Capital in Agriculture: W. W. Wilcox. 
The Export-Import Bank : G. Patterson. Demobilization after the first 
World War: E. J. Howenstine. A Formula for Total Savinjs: M. 
ANDERSON. 


The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
May, 1943. Our Servicemen and Economic Security. 


The Annals. 
Juty, 1943. The United Nations and the Future. 


The Journal of Political Economy. 

OcToBER, 1943. The Evolutionist Revolt against Classical Economics. I. 
In France—Condorcet, Saint-Simon, Simonde de Sismondi : H. Gross- 
MAN. ‘“‘ Post-War Plan and Program”: M. W. Watkins. The Negro 
Automobile Worker: L. H. Batter. Economic Factors Influencing the 
Development and Introduction of the Fluorescent Lamp : A. A. BricHT and 
W. R. Mactaurin. The Dual Nature of Collective Agreements: K. 
BRAUN. 

The Review of Economic Statistics. 

NovEMBER, 1943. Kondratieff’s Theory of Long Cycles: G. Garvy. In- 
ventions and Production: E. Gravure. The Transport-Building Cycle in 
Urban Development : Chicago: W. Isarp and CAROLINE IsarRp. A 
Simple Method for Estimating the Size Distribution of a Given Aggregate 
Income : D. Duranp. 


The American Economic Review. 

SEPTEMBER, 1943. External Economies and Diseconomies: H. 8S. Etuis 
and W. Fetitner. The Beveridge Report: EvELINE M. Burns. The 
International Clearing Union : IMRE DE VEGH. Subsidies and Inflation : 
S. E. Harris. Moulton’s The New Philosophy of Public Debt : D. McC. 
Wricut. Monopolization and the Decline of Investment Opportunity : 
G. H. HILDEBRAND. 

Social Research. 

NovEMBER, 1943. Max Wertheimer, 1880-1943: A. Jounson. The Con- 
ditions of Unconditional Surrender : H. Simons. Pan-Americanism and 
the United Nations: H. Aurricut. The Share of Capital in National 
Income—United States, United Kingdom and Germany: J. WvyueEr. 
Arthur Feiler and German Liberalism: A. BOKER. The Domestic Re- 
treat after World War I: E. J. Howenstine. Veblen on Japan: H.T. 
OsHIMA. 

Econometrica. 

JuLy—OcToBER, 1943. On the Statistical Treatment of Linear Stochastic 
Difference Equations : H.B.Mannand A.Watp. A Fundamental Multi- 
plier Identity: P. A. SamuEetson. The Theory of the Multiplier: O. 
Lance. Pitfalls in the Statistical Determination of the Investment 
Schedule: L. R. Kier. An Alternative Interpretation of the Cobb- 
Douglas Function: M. W. Reprer. A Regression: C. W. Coss. 


The Journal of Economic History. 

NovEMBER, 1943. Industrial Life and Labor in France, 1815-1848 : A. L. 
Dunnam. The American Workingman and the Antislavery Crusade: J.G. 
Raysack. European Merchants in the Medieval Indies: R. S. Loprz. 
Malthus’s General Theory of Employment : J.J.O’LeEary. The Invention 
of the Western Steamboat : L. C. HUNTER. 

SUPPLEMENT. The Tasks of Economic History. 

DeceMBER, 1943. Economic Consequences of War: C. P. Netrets and 
C. W. Wricut. Historical Aspects of Imperfect Competition: T. C. 
Cocnran, T. F. Marsure, T. D. Crank and H. S. Dennison. The 
Development of American Laissez Faire: F. K. Henricu, O. HANDLIN, 
L.Hartzand M.S.HeatH. The Economic Impact of Imperial Germany : 
H. RosenBerG, R. A. Brapy and M. E. Townsenp. History and Social 
Causation : R. M. Mactver. 
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Journal of Farm Economics. 

NoveMBER, 1943. Chronic Surpluses of Agricultural Commodities in the 
Post-war Period: B.S. Waite and Epira T. Dennarpt. A Specific- 
Risk Scheme for Wheat Crop Insurance : F.H. SANDERSON. Controlling 
Hog Prices during the Transition from War to Peace: G. SHEPHERD, 
Internal Trade Barriers for Margarine: L. D. HOWELL. Government 
Control after the War: R.A. Brapy. A Reaction to Land Value Control 
Proposals: C. H. Hammar. Essential Food Requirements in Wartime : 
M. K. Bennett. Food Waste in Distribution and Use: W. Kune, 
Hypotheses in Land Tenure and Research : O. D. DUNCAN. 


Wheat Studies (Stanford, California). 

Vou. XIX, No. 6, May, 1943. World Wheat Survey and Outlook, May 
1943; Hreten C. Farnsworts, V. P. Timoshenko and Merriam A, 
CitoucH. Mounting evidence of heavy wheat utilisation in North 
America has been a major feature of the past four months. In the 
United States the use of wheat for feed and alcohol alone will considerably 
exceed the world’s net exports of wheat and flour in 1942-43. In the 
four chief exporting countries combined, wheat utilisation will be over 
300 million bushels larger than the previous maximum in 1930-31. Yet 
the United States carryover will be the second largest on record and 
stocks in Canada, Australia and Argentina are larger than ever before. 
World net exports during August-May were smaller even than last 
year. In Axis-Europe the bread-grain position of 1942-43 was the 
worst since 1917-18. Except in the Danube basin, however, bread 
rations were not generally reduced. 

Vou. XX, No. 1, SEPTEMBER 1943. Wheat Outlook and Policies: J. 8. 
Davis. Impressive gains by the United Nations have inaugurated a 
period of enlarging wheat and flour shipments to Europe and Soviet 
Russia. Their needs, great though often exaggerated, are less by 
reason of good grain crops, on expanded acreage, in most of Europe 
except Russia and the Iberian Peninsula. World wheat supplies for 
1943-44 are about equal to the unprecedented total of last year. Over- 
seas exporting countries can readily spare far more than shipping yet 
permits to move. Flour production is at near-capacity levels in Canada 
and is expanding in Australia and the United States. Government 
measures keep forcing wheat prices abnormally higher in the United 
States, and Canadian wheat prices have risen sharply. In the four chief 
exporting countries combined, as much wheat may this year be used for 
nonfood purposes as for food and seed. In the United States, where 
such diversion is heaviest, wheat imports for feed use seem likely to 
exceed wheat and flour exports. Shortages of coal and maize are 
driving Argentina to burn wheat. Re-expansion of wheat acreage in 
these two countries has begun, and Canada and Australia will follow 
suit in 1944 if absorption of their surpluses proceeds far enough, 
Judicious restraints on use of wheat for feed, alcohol and fuel are needed 
if ample reserves are to be held for prospective food relief and other 
purposes. The crucial problems ahead call for vital policy decisions and 
farsighted management, national and international. 

Vou. XX, No. 2, NovEMBER, 1943. Wheat inthe Fourth War Year; Major 
Developments, 1942-43 : Hrten C. FarnswortH. Military develop- 
ments in 1942-43 favoured the United Nations. So too did the distri- 

bution of wheat and of total food supplies. Aided by a record potato 

crop, German Europe made adjustments to the greatest bread-grain 
deficiency of the war period. Shortage of shipping and shipping blockades 
prevented much wheat from flowing to major grain-deficit areas in 
three of the United Nations—Russia, India and China. Urban bread 
rations were reduced in various countries of the Danube basin, but 
elsewhere in German Europe the bread rations of the preceding year 
were maintained or increased; bread-grain supplies being stretched by 
greater diversion of feed grains to human consumption. This was asso- 
ciated with further reductions in rations of meat and fats. World 
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exports of wheat and flour were smaller in 1942—43 than in any year since 
the late 1880’s. At least 90 per cent. was supplied by the four chief 
exporting countries; though about half of their aggregate exports went 
to the British Isles, Britain’s takings were the smallest for 25 years. 
This reflected the British Ministry of Food’s efforts to cut importation 
of foreign wheat through increase in the average wheat-extraction rate 
for National Flour and through new admixtures of barley and oats. 
The four chief exporting countries together used about as much wheat 
for livestock feed and alcohol production in 1942-43 as they exported 
to other countries; yet at the end of the crop year the remaining wheat 
stocks in the four countries were by far the largest on record—more 
than sufficient for a year’s domestic wheat consumption. 


Foreign Affairs. 

OcroBER, 1943. (Articles of special interest to economists.) Airways for 
Peace: E. WARNER. British Policy: QurntIN Hoce. Americaat War ; 
summer 1943 : H. W. Batpwin. India’s Mineral Wealth and Political 
Future: C. H. Beure. Italy and her Neighbours after the War : Count 
CarLo Srorza. The Reconstruction of France: A. IsTEL. 


Moneda y Crédito. 

SEPTEMBER, 1943. La Economia dirigida, la paz social y la cooperacién 
internacional: H. Hunks. Imposicion de beneficios, extraordinarios ; 
algunos efectos econdmicos: A. G. ORBANEJA. Ll problema del auxilio 
a la ancianidad en el Plan Beveridge de Seguros Sociales : M. LARANA ¥ 
Lecuina. El equilibrio monetario internacional: J. Sarpa. La 
evolucion de la balanza internacional de capitales de los Estados Unidos : J. 
TEJERO. 

DrcEeMBER, 1943. El sistema del Impuesto sobre la Renta en Gran Bretaiia: 
H. Exuis-Rees. Morfolgia actual de la Industria Textil Espanola : 
P. G. VirxatBi. Economia y Moral: B. Oseas. La valoracion de la 
renta nacional en Espana: A. G. ORBANEJA. El problema del auzxilio a 
la ancianided en el Plan Beveridge de Seguros Sociales (conclusién) : M. 
LaraNa y LEGUINA. 


Revista de Estudios Politicos (Madrid). 

Vou. V, May—JuNE, 1943. Motivos de la Espana eterna: J. C. Grav. 
Espana, Europa y la Cristiandad: A.pE Luna. Las ideas y el sistema 
napoleénicos: J. PaBon. Suplemento de Informacién Econémica, 1. 
Una opinion sobre el bienestar econdmico futuro: J.V.Doncet. Bloques 
econdmicos y comercio internacional: J. A. P. LaBra. Disposiciones 
legales sobre el ahorro de hierro (Alemania). Conferencia del ministro 
Conde P. Thaon di Revel sobre la hacienda de guerra (Italia). 

Vou. VI, S—EPTEMBER-—OCTOBER, 1943. Las tres columnas de la unidad 
europea: E. Aun6és. Lo esencial y lo episddico: J. M. DE AREILZA. 
Las ideas y el sistema napolednicos (conclusién): J. PaBon. La per- 
sonalidad juridica sindical : A. BOUTHELIER. Suplemento de Informacion 
Econémica, 3. La renta media como criterio para la imposicion fiscal : 
A. U. Catvo. Conferencia sobre alimentacion y agricultura, celebrada 
por las Naciones Unidas (Estados Unidos). La economia portuguesa en 
1942. 


NEW BOOKS. 


British. 


ABERCROMBIE (H. R.). The World to Come. South Africa: 
Central News Agency, Ltd., 1942. 7”. Pp. 348. 10s. 6d. 

[This is a book which fits into none of the familiar categories. It is a gossipy, 
unsystematic, series of dips into all the bran-tubs of philosophy, religion, eco- 
nomics, politics. The author has thought hard, and thought without any of the 
strait-jackets of regimented thinking. Nearly everything that he has to say 
about modern economic forces, about finance, taxation and nationalisation, has 
for that reason a freshness that is too rare. In most of the main issues he is on 
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the side of the angels; his South African dream world is better as a world, and 
little more of a dream, than many of the fictions of war-time imagination. ] 


BovueutTon (E.C.). Accent on Export. London: Leather, Foot- 
ware and Allied Industries Export Corporation, Ltd., 1943. 8}’. 
Pp. 64. 2s. 

[Some practical suggestions for the recapturing of the lost British export 
trade by the Organising Secretary of the Leather, Footwear and Allied Industries 
Export Corporation. Among the proposals put forward by Mr. Boughton are 
the promotion and administration of co-operative marketing schemes; the con- 
duct of specialised market research; overseas propaganda; the appointment of 
Trade Missions or Market Investigators to establish and maintain contact with 
manufacturers in other countries, and the devising of special means to reopen 
trade with countries which before the war had erected barriers against British 
exports. ] 

Charter of Economic Equity. London: Economic Equity, 1943. 
9)”. Pp. 26. 2s. 

[The Charter of Economic Equity serves to propound a new economic tech- 
nique developed by Mr. Taylor Peddie, and called by him the Science of Physical 
Economy. This is described as a Science of Consumption. It is claimed that he 
has succeeded in divorcing the Science of Physical Economy from Monetary 
Science, which is made the servant of economic activity. Thus far, many more 
orthodox economists will sympathise. It is more doubtful, perhaps, whether his 
system will achieve these objectives. The principles of this are, in brief, as 
follows : prices are to be determined solely by cost, and not at all by monetary 
influences; a balanced budget should be one of the first steps after the war, but 
it should be concerned only with ordinary revenue and expenditure; there must 
be a drastic reduction of taxation, and all physical reconstruction should be “‘ on 
@ self-financing and self-liquidating basis, and without recourse to borrowing and 
taxation’’; public ownership of utility services should cover land, property, 
mines, railways, gas, electricity, water supply, and take the form of public utility 
corporations; apart from these private enterprise should be maintained ; finally, 
there should be a Central Reserve Bank, on the pattern of the Federal Reserve 
System, under public ownership, with no discretionary powers for the Board and 
Management, no control by the Treasury, independent and free from State control; 
its function would be to co-operate with the various public utility corporations in 
developing the Science of Physical Economy. The present pamphlet develops 
these principles into fourteen points of concrete policy, and contains some 
delightful pictures of attractive new houses which, we are promised, would be 
rented at least 30% lower than is charged to-day.] 


Cote (G. D. H.). The Means to Full Employment. London: 
Victor Gollancz, 1943. 7”. Pp. 175. 6s. 


[To be reviewed. ] 

Conway (E. S.). Post-War Employment. London: Jonathan 
Cape, 1943. 84”. Pp. 143. 8s. 6d. 

(Two-thirds of this book deal with the social problems created by the un- 
employment of juveniles. The author had personal experience of the work of 
Juvenile Instruction Centres and Youth Clubs, mainly in Liverpool, before the 
war. As other writers on these subjects have done, he deplores the wastefulness 
of allowing young people, unable to help themselves, to end their education at 
fourteen, and to be exploited during their adolescence in blind-alley occupations. 
The last third of the book deals briefly with the problems of training and readjust- 
ment which will follow demobilisation. He advocates the continuance, and 
even the extension, of many of the powers of control of employment possessed by 
the Ministry of Labour during war-time. Entry into trade, even ‘‘ one-man 
businesses,’’ should not be free, and ‘‘ the freedom to be wholly unemployed 
living on some kind of unemployment insurance benefit should be denied to all.” 
The title of the book is misleading, and so is the statement of the publisher that 
‘* Mr. Conway puts forward a comprehensive scheme for attacking idleness.”’] 


CuLBEeRTSON (E.). Summary of the World Federation Plan. 
London: Faber & Faber, 1944. 84”. Pp. 78. 5s. 

[This is Mr. Ely Culbertson’s contribution to the burning question of what to 
do with a world which has developed powers more quickly than it has learnt 
how to use them. His answer to the problem is world federation—but with 4 
difference. There are to be eleven Regional Federations: American, British, 
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Latin-European, Germanic, Middle European, Middle Eastern, Russian, Chinese, 
Japanese, Malaysian and Indian. These Regional Federations are to consist of 
an Initiating State and other sovereign States—that is to say, for example, in 
the case of the Middle European, Poland would be the Initiating State and 
Lithuania, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Albania 
and Greece the other sovereign States. The permanent government of the 
World Federation would consist, in the executive sphere, of a World President 
and his Cabinet; in the legislative sphere of the World Trustees and the World 
Senate; and in the judicial sphere, of the World Supreme Court. Mr. Culbertson 
also hopes that he has found the solution to the stumbling-block of an inter- 
national police force. He has planned what he calls ‘‘ the Quota Force Principle.”’ 
By this the World Police force would consist of twelve separate armies, eleven 
National Contingents and one International Contingent; the National Con- 
tingent consisting of officers and men recruited from the Initiating States, and 
the International Contingent of units of regiments of the same nationality 
recruited from all the member-States other than the Initiating States. In time 
of peace the National Contingents would stay in their country of origin, and 
only the International Contingents be mobile ; and in time of war the International 
Contingents would be brought into action first and the Nutional Contingents only 
brought in to assist them when necessary. By this means Mr. Culbertson hopes 
to be able to use the force of nationalism for international ends; they shall be 
a defensive force, and only become an offensive one in an emergency. ] 


Dosis (J. F.). The Longhorns. London: Nicholson & Watson, 
1943. 84”. Pp. xvi-+ 292. 12s. 6d. 

[Reviewed in this issue. ] 

Enemy Within. London: Hutchinson, 1943. 7”. Pp. 80. Is. 

[This is a Fight for Freedom publication, which shows how the originally 
somewhat mystical idea of the Germans living abroad being part of Germany 
herself was gradually changed into a science, until, in the hands of the National 
Socialists, these people became a political weapon. The contributors to this 
pamphlet are a Czech, a Hungarian, a Pole, a Roumanian and a Yugoslav, who 
all explain how the fifth column worked in their particular country.] 


FEDERATION OF British InDustRIEs. International Trade Policy. 
London: Federation of British Industries, 1944. 8”. Pp. 32. 

[To be reviewed. ] 

Furess (W.). Die Wirtschaft im neuen Europa. Welwyn Garden 
City : Renaissance Publishing Company (Internationaler Sozialistischer 
Kampf-Bund), 1943. 7”. Pp. 80. Is. 


[This scheme for the socialist economic organisation of post-war Europe has 
been worked out by the Internationaler Sozialisticher Kampf-Bund.] 

German Banks. London: Bank Gospodarstwa Krajowego 
(National Economic Bank, Poland), 1943. 8}”’. Pp. 50. 

[This pamphlet, issued by the Polish National Economic Bank, starts by 
giving the membership of the directorates and councils of the Reichsbank and 
the other chief German banks, and then the similar bodies of the various banks in 
the occupied countries, showing the affiliations of each member. It is thus 
possible at once to judge the degree of economic penetration effected. ] 

Gioae (J.). The Missing Technician in Industrial Production. 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1944. 74”. Pp. 107 and Plates. 7s. 6d.: 

{A plea, supported by a convincing array of illustrations, for better design in 


industry and for less conventional use of the opportunities offered by the new 
materials. } 


Grice (SiR Epwarp). The British Commonwealth: its place in 
the service of the world. London : Hutchinson, 1943. 7”. Pp.174. 5s. 

{A frank discussion of the British Empire: its virtues, its short-comings, 
and of the criticisms levelled against it. Sir Edward Grigg considers that its 
maintenance is essential, not only for the welfare of the various countries belong- 
ing to it, but also for world peace. Only as units of one whole will its various 
component parts be strong enough to meet America and Russia, and perhaps 
soon China, as equals; and her unity can be of great service as a first step to 
world unity. The author, however, points out that the organised co-operation 
which comes almost of its own accord in an emergency, must be worked for in 
peace-time—otherwise the empire will assuredly decay. The book is divided 
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into three parts—Internal Relations of the Empire, External Relations of the 
Empire and Winning the Peace.] 

Hare (A. E. C.). Works Councils in New Zealand. Wellington : 
Victoria University College, 1943. 8”. Pp. 114. 3s. 6d. 

[Mr. Hare, now research fellow in social relations in industry at Victoria 
University College, Wellington, has made a very thorough study of the history 
and operation of the Works Councils in that country. He begins by tracing their 
development in Great Britain and the U.S. during 1914-18, and the parallel 
development in Germany, their gradual supersession by more general consultation 
between employers and trade union officials between the wars, their large-scale 
revival in this war. New Zealand with only 103,000 employed in factories as 
late as 1938-39, had quite different problems. Firms are small (the largest 
employs under 2,000). There is no clear recollection of the Works Committee 
movement abroad in 1914-18, and the establishment of Works Councils in this 
war has largely derived from the Production Committees set up in U.K. and U.S. 
recently, though a few go back as far as 1936. They now number about sixty, 
and are most common in the meat freezing industry, in coal-mining and in the 
railway workshops. Mr. Hare analyses their failures and achievements and 
comes to the conclusion that they have been a substantial success and “‘ represent 
a strong tendency of social development in industrial relations.’’] 

Hayek (F. A.). The Road to Serfdom. London: Routledge, 
1944. 83”. Pp. 184. 10s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed. ] 

Hosson (O0.). Can we Afford It? London: King & Staples, 
1943. 7”. Pp. 172. 5s. 

[Mr. Oscar Hobson has again brought together in a book a selection of the 
articles which he has contributed between mid-1942 and mid-1943 to the News 

Chronicle and the Spectator, together with one or two hitherto unpublished items. 
They cover an immense range of economic problems, with war finance, banking 
and credit, and post-war trade and currency problems taking the chief place, 
Archi-episcopal economics, Beveridge and Hot Springs, monopoly and industrial 
reconstruction all get a turn. The whole makes a remarkably readable little 
book. ] 

Huxtey (J.). TVA: Adventure in Planning. Cheam: Archi- 
tectural Press, 1943. 84”. Pp. 142. 

(The most readable account yet produced of T.V.A. It is a detailed and 
valuable appraisal of the whole scheme, complete with photographs (of the before 
and after sort), maps, discussion of the scientific and financial problems, and an 
account of the political and administrative difficulties. The author concludes 
that “‘ the new technique of overall and interrelated planning have proved their 
worth.’’] 

International Action and the Colonies. London: Fabian Publica- 
tions and Victor Gollancz, 1943. 8}”. Pp. 32. Is. 

[This pamphlet starts from a statement by Col. Stanley in the House of 
Commons on July 10, 1943, that H.M.G. would ‘‘ welcome the establishment of 
machinery which will enable [the common problems of neighbouring colonial 
territories under different national administrations] to be discussed and to be 
solved by common efforts. What they have in mind is the possibility of establish- 
ing Commissions for certain regions.’’ The pamphlet proceeds to study the past 
history of colonial administration, the possible merits and difficulties of such a 
system as is suggested, and the likelihood that it will meet the real needs of colonial 
territories. | 

JoHNSTON (J. H. Ciirrorp). The Master Key—A British 
Sovereign. London: Dexter Trust Company, 1943. 84”. Pp. 27. ls. 

[The author appeals for a return to the magic of gold. Why then—one 
would like to ask—did calamity overtake the U.S. in the 30’s? Had they 
insufficient gold ?] 

Jones (T. J.). Future Education and Training for British In- 
dustry. London: George Harrap, 1943. 9”. Pp. 94. 5s. 


[The author of this book is a consulting specialist in industrial organisation 
and management. He starts from the postulate that British industry in the 
post-war period must be better planned and more efficient. In this improve- 
ment better occupational and vocational training must have their place. The 
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former, he suggests, should begin at 13+ and should be concerned with pro- 
viding background education suitable to the industry into which the boy or girl 
would be intending to go, including a certain amount of relevant science and 
economics, some technical training in craftsmanship, and a continuance of 
general educational subjects. This would, in Mr. Tudor Jones’ scheme, be carried 
on in occupational training centres, located close to specialised industries, and 
working in close co-operation with the management of those industries. Voca- 
tional training should begin at 16+, and most of the pupils will be part-time 
workers in industry; it will be on a residential basis, and designed to improve 
the technical knowledge and qualifications of the pupils. Mr. Tudor Jones has 
obviously given a great deal of thought to his subject; he emphasises the human 
problems as well as the technical. It is nevertheless a fair criticism that he 
seems to insist too much on the problems of education for work and too little 
on those of education for life in a wider sense. The system of progress reports 
and selection and rejection is (perhaps only because he has a tidy and efficient 
way of thinking) just a little too reminiscent of the progressing of a component 
through a factory, and its ultimate passing or rejection by the inspection 
department. ] 


JORDAN (W.M.). Great Britain, France and the German Problem, 
1918-1939. London: Oxford University Press (Royal Institute of 
International Affairs), 1943. 8}”. Pp. xi + 235. 15s. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


Ka.ecki (M.). Studies in Economic Dynamics. London: Allen 
& Unwin, 1943. 73”. Pp. 92. 5s. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


Kenya: White Man’s Country? London: Fabian Publications 
and Victor Gollancz, 1944. 84”. Pp. 32. Ils. 

[After surveying the past history and present difficulties of White Settlement 
in Kenya, this pamphlet ends by posing four alternative lines of policy: to 
terminate White Settlement; to maintain it in its present privileged position ; 
to extend it by further privileges and subsidies; to supersede all special privileges 
by a programme for the advance of the population of Kenya as a whole. The 
first is ruled out as impracticable at this stage; the second and third are ruled 
out as too costly, and no longer suited to present conditions; the fourth is 
strongly advocated. It would involve large expenditure on general development 
and welfare, improvement of transport, of soil conditions, of agriculture and 
stock, of social, education and housing provision for Africans. A Commission, 
after the pattern of the Stockdale Commission in the West Indies, is suggested. 
As general advancement is achieved, so (it is argued) European privileges should 
progressively disappear. ] 


LEYBOURNE (GRACEG.). A NewCharter for Education. London : 
Fabian Publications and Victor Gollancz, 1943. 8}”. Pp. 40. Is. 

[This Fabian publication is an appraisal of Educational Reconstruction, the 
Norwood Report, the Interim Fleming Report, Youth Service after the War and 
Youth Registration in 1942. Dr. Leybourne welcomes Mr. Butler’s decision to 
recast the educational system as a whole, but finds certain important gaps in 
his outlined proposals and a cause for concern in the vagueness of some of them 
and as to when they are to be put into force. For instance, she points out that 
we are not told when the school-leaving age is to be raised to sixteen, nor are 
we given much information about the purpose or curricula of the proposed 
modern and technical schools, nor on the plans for adult and rural education, nor 
on the changes suggested in the number and type of boarding schools. Dr. 
Leybourne is worried also that the Government should put one day a week as 
the minimum to be set aside for the continuation of the education of boys and 
girls between the ages of fifteen and eighteen; she considers that it should be 
nearer half time. Perhaps her main quarrel with the report, however, is that it 
seems to make no adequate and immediate provision for the recruitment and 
training of the many teachers who will be needed, nor for reforms in the uni- 
versities. Dr. Leybourne finds much to encourage in the text of the White 
Paper itself, but cause for concern in the “‘ leisurely timetable and inadequate 
financing ’’ of the Appendix.] 


LiepMANN (Kate K.). The Journey to Work. London: Kegan 
Paul, 1944. 84”. Pp. xii+J97. 15s. 
[To be reviewed. | 
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Management in Action. London: Institute of Industrial Ad- 
ministration, 1943. 84”. Pp. 60. 2s. 6d. 

[This includes four Papers: Organisation for Production, by W. C. Puchey; 
Marketing the Product, by C. E. Holstrom; The Personnel Function, by E. F. L. 
Brech; Financial Administration, by A. L. Crampton Chalk. ] 


MomrTcuitorr (N.). Ten Years of Controlled Trade in South- 
Eastern Europe. National Institute of Economic and Social Research. 
Occasional Paper VI. Cambridge University Press, 1944. 8}”. Pp. 
85. 6s. 


[To be reviewed. } 


Morean (C.). The House of Macmillan, 1843-1943. London: 
Macmillan, 1943. Pp. xii + 248. 8s. 6d. 


[Reviewed in this issue. ] 


Mottt (F. G.). The Economic Consequences of the Excess Profits 
Tax. London: Fiscal Press, Ltd. (on behalf of the Institute of 
Taxation), 1943. 83”. Pp. 96. 

[This is a useful and thoroughly sensible little book which manages both to 
put the real disadvantages of a penally high excessive profits tax—lack of incentive 
to improve methods, exercise economy, increase output—and yet face the 
practical need to tax ‘‘ till the pips squeak,”’ if inflation is to be avoided, and to 
tax in such a way as to leave adequate marginal incentive to wage earners—where 
it is even more important. This is quite the best paper that is available on the 
subject. ] 

MUENZNER (G.). Jewish Labour Economy in Palestine. Jeru- 
salem: Economic Research Institute of the Jewish Agency for Pales- 
tine, 1943. 8”. Pp. 191. 

[This is a description of the economic activities of the general Federation of 
Jewish Labour (Histadruth Ha’Ovdim). This body performs a double function 
—it is at once a trade union covering about three-quarters of all Jewish workers 
and a general entrepreneur undertaking a very wide variety of industrial functions, 
including communal and small-holding settlements, a plantation company, an 
agricultural contracting company, & supply organisation, transport co-operatives, 
banks and insurance companies, and various other co-operatives. This book 
provides a full and detailed statistical account of the development and growth 
of each of these various activities and their financial successes and difficulties. 
Of all this it gives much the most complete record yet published. ] 


Patents and Licences of Right. London: Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd., 1944. 10”. Pp. 16. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


The Patents System. Patents and Licences of Right. Notting- 
ham: Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd., 1944. 10’. Pp. 7 


{To be reviewed. ] 


The Personnel Function in British Industry. London: Personnel 
Administration, 1943. 84”. Pp: 19. 


[This is a small brochure designed to impress on business managements that 
personnel administration is a problem deserving as much care and attention as 
the technical problems of industry. ] 


Portgous (J. A. A.). The Wealth of Scotland. Glasgow: 
William Maclellan, 1943. 7”. Pp. 45. 9d. 

[The author of this pamphlet—formerly secretary of the Scottish Economic 
Committee—has set out to give ‘‘a bird’s eye view of Scotland’s natural 
resources.”’ He states bluntly that “‘ the Scotland of 1939 was a Scotland faced 
on every side by ominous signs of national decline ’’—a prospective fall in popula- 
tion, increasing average age, high emigration of the young, chronic and widespread 
unemployment, slow development of the new light industries, languishing 
agriculture, apathy, hopelessness and frustration. Yet the underlying materials 
—the men, the soil, the minerals and their geographical setting are favourable. 
What is lacking, the author argues, is confidence and an awakened energy. 
own suggestions are: nationalisation of land and its agricultural development 
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with adequate capital in the light of the most modern knowledge; a great 
development of forestry; a better organised fishing industry, with fixed prices 
for fish; development of hydro-electricity, with careful avoidance of anything 
that will seriously affect scenery, and of small plants based upon carbonised peat. 
About coal and iron ore, he is less optimistic; the best seams and deposits have 
largely been worked out, and it is largely a matter of whether the thinner seams 
and poorer deposits can or should be worked. In other minerals, Scotland, 
though adequately supplied, is not rich. The tourist industry needs advertise- 
ment and improvements. The general conclusion is that there are formidable 
problems ahead, but, given courage and wisdom, they are not insurmountable. ] 


Potato Marketing in Great Britain under Pre-war, War-time and 
Post-war Conditions. Oxford: Potato Marketing Board, 1943. 
81". Pp. 24. 6d. 

[This pamphlet begins by giving a brief account of the work of the Potato 
Marketing Board from 1934 to 1939. It reminds the reader of the main 
principles of the Potato Marketing Scheme—a basic acreage with a fine of £5 for 
each acre added to a 1933 basis, control of imports by the Board of Trade, 
licensing of wholesalers and purchase by them rather than sale on Commission, 
no direct price control but an attempt to stabilise farm prices through recom- 
mended minimum wholesale and farm prices. During the war the Board’s staff 
and functions have been transferred to the Ministry of Food. The aim has been 
to increase production, and it has in fact risen by 100%. Growers’ prices have 
been fixed, and a market has been guaranteed for ware maincrop potatoes. To 
secure minimum wastage and greatest economy of transport, traffic movements 
have been zoned, free sale of the best keeping sorts has been prohibited, stocks 
for the end of the season have been reserved by Ministry purchase. The retail 
price of potatoes has been pegged and subsidised by an acreage payment and a 
tonnage subsidy. For the early post-war period, it is suggested that the policy 
should be to maintain war-time levels of supply and price, to process unwanted 
supplies for human or stock consumption, and to stimulate export of selected seed 
to the Channel Islands and Europe. Over a longer period, there will almost 
certainly have to be a reduction of the crop to about 54 million tons, which 
implies about 800,000 acres. The outlets for surplus potatoes may be smaller 
than in war, but potato drying may increase them. The margin between the 
price to the grower and to the public must be narrowed; the continued fixing of 
growers’ prices and retail prices is not regarded as impossible. For post-war 
control the Board sees three alternatives : revival of the pre-war grower control ; 
a composite marketing board representative of all interests;' control by the 
Ministry of Food or Ministry of Agriculture, which is probably less easy per- 
manently in peace than temporarily in war. They believe that public confidence 
will not be given to a growers’ control, though they claim to have discharged their 
functions impartially, and suggest that a composite board be set up immediately 
to prepare for post-war problems. | 


The Prevention of General Unemployment. London: Fabian 
Publications, Ltd., and Victor Gollancz, 1944. 84". Pp. 20. 6d. 


[This pamphlet contains the evidence submitted by a group of Fabians to 
Sir William Beveridge in connection with his investigation into employment. 
It assumes a general background of agreement with a policy of maintaining 
effective demand and proceeds to stress five additional points: that plans should 
not be made to damp out a cycle by anti-cyclical measures but rather to create 
and maintain an even and steady rate of expanding consumption and capital 
investment by providing for just that volume of purchasing power which is 
Tequired; if such a method does not in fact provide stability, the best and 
quickest measure is to increase consumption by reducing taxation, though 
control over investment will also be necessary; to give effect to these measures 
certain administrative and institutional changes will be necessary, mainly 
designed to secure that the Government’s financial and investment policy will 
be implemented by the banking and credit systems; there must be provision 
for the loan of favourable international balances and to prevent unfavourable 
balances leading to deflation; there must be active measures to promote inter- 
national lending. Appendices deal with minor points of organisation and 
administration and with plans for various bodies that should, it is suggested, 
be brought into existence. Good as it is, the evidence rather surprisingly fails 
to grasp the practical difficulties of control by the central government over the 
utivities of local government bodies. ] 
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Rao (V.K.R.V.). India and International Currency Plans. Delhi: 
S. Chand, 1943. 83”. Pp. 55. Rs. 1.8. 

[Prof. Rao discusses the various plans in their relation to Indian needs. He 
concludes that the time is not ripe for a new international currency organisation 
with its own currency unit. He would be content to see agreement on the 
dollar-sterling rate, possibly with convertibility of each into gold; he would 
leave other countries free to link, or refrain from linking with each of them; he 
would expect a gentleman’s agreement of creditor countries to facilitate the 
payments of debtors; he would encourage discussion on the disposal of abnormal 
balances; he would create an International Monetary Conference, with appro- 
priate staff to review monetary problems. ] 


Report of the Cotton Board Committee to Enquire into Post-war 
Problems. Manchester: The Cotton Board (Midland Bank Building, 


Spring Gardens, Manchester 2), 1944. 84”. Pp. 55. 2s. 

[This report of the Post-War Committee of the Cotton Board should be 
carefully studied by all who are interested in post-war problems. The report 
itself is largely based on a very valuable statistical analysis prepared by the 
Statistical and Economic Department of the Cotton Board, and printed as an 
appendix to the Report. The Report emphasises that the Committee had been 
given no clear lead by the Board of Trade, and had to make its own assumptions 
about the post-war policy of the Government. They have concluded that in 
the post-war period the spinning section will remain about. the size that had been 
reached in 1939; uses for cotton yarns, they suggest, may become more numerous 
and the spinning of rayon staple fibre more common. On this basis, the weaving 
and finishing sections may be in excess of requirements, and they look for powers 
to eliminate the surplus capacity. In all this it is important to ask whether 
sufficient account has been taken of the post-war problem of the balance of 
payments, and of the certainty that steps of one kind or another must be taken 
to make export more profitable. They have some encouraging things to say 
about the present intentions of firms to spend largely on modernisation, the 
importance of which they stress—as they stress also the prior condition that 
it must be financially attractive to a firm to re-equip. Their Report covers also 
a wide range of issues of labour supply, research, deconcentration, price manage- 
ment and distribution.] 


Ross (J. F. S.). Parliamentary Representation. A survey of our 
methods of obtaining members for parliament and an analysis of their 
results. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1943. 84”. Pp. 245. 


10s. 6d. 
[To be reviewed. ] 


ScoumacHEeR (E. F.). Export Policy and Full Employment. 
London: Fabian Publications and Victor Gollancz, 1943. 84”. Pp. 
33. 1s. 


[This is quite the best simple exposition of the inter-related problems of 
export policy and full employment that has yet appeared. Mr. Schumacher 
shows the magnitude and the difficulty of the problems of restoring the balance 
of payments, and suggests that we must be prepared to use unorthodox as well 
as orthodox weapons. He then goes on to discuss the rival merits and limitations 
of a multi-lateral and bilateral solution. For the world as a whole exports must 
equal imports; the difficulties arise because there is no reason to expect that they 
will do so for particular countries. How can the truism regarding the world 
be brought to the aid of the individual problems? That inevitably brings him 
to the problem of loans and credit, and to the Keynes and White plans. Two 
things are necessary, the short-term aid and the incentive to long-term structural 
adjustment—neither is sufficient in isolation, but it is the internal structural 
adjustment which encounters every manner of resistance. The only remedy 
for it is long-term as well as short-term lending, but this must be consistent 
and not spasmodic. He then looks at the bilateral solution—its greater ease, 
in some respects, in achieving a balance to be set against great political and eco- 
nomic disadvantages. He concludes that, handled boldly, the problems are not 
insoluble. Whether we shall choose multilateration or bilateration must depend 
upon other nations and their co-operation, rather than upon ourselves alone. 
He comes only in the last two pages to some of the essential difficulties of the 
British problem—in particular that of the maintenance of full employment m 
the face of exports contracting because of world depression. This is an issue to 
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which theoretical economists have as yet devoted far too little attention. Which 
are the countries whose balance of payments becomes favourable in a depression ? 
Which are those where it becomes unfavourable? What steps should which 
countries take to prevent the unfavourable balances leading to measures which 
propagate depression? These are facts and ideas which ought to be far more 
readily available and far more agreed than they are at the moment.] 


ScHWEINITzZ (K. DE). England’s Road to Social Security. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press), 1943. 84”. Pp. 281. 15s. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Small Savings. London: Fabian Publications, 1943. 84”. Pp. 
16. 6d. 

[This gives a brief survey, first of such evidence as exists of the volume of 
small savings, second of the various bodies, private and public, economical and 
extravagant, which canalise and direct it. In the third part it suggests the 
creation of a People’s‘ Bank, which would encourage both individual and group 
saving. It is suggested that various services, such as a state superannuation 
scheme for industry, might be associated with it, as well as house purchase, hire 
purchase, and similar tasks. ] 


SmitH (R. A. L.). Canterbury Cathedral Priory. London: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1943. 83”. Pp. ix + 237. 15s. 


[Reviewed in this issue.] 


TrppeTt (L. H. C.). Statistics. London: Oxford University 
Press (The Home University Library edition), 1943. 63”. Pp. 184. 
38. 

[This is in many ways a useful small volume. It can readily be understood 
by a reader interested in scientific method and the basic tools of measure- 
ment and comparison, even though he is almost innocent of mathematics. It 
has succeeded in expressing very simply the essential rudiments of statistical 
method, and in many respects could not be bettered. But there are, from the 
point of view of the,economist, several serious defects. The chapters dealing 
with statistical reasoning are both too late in the book and too negative in their 
approach. They indicate fallacies without indicating the limits and possibilities 
of the use of statistical reasoning to prove or to support causal relationships. 
The principles of addition and comparison (the ordinary index-number problems) 
which bulk large in ordinary economic work, receive inadequate attention. It 
is a useful addition to our literature, but it is not even now the perfect book on 
the principles of statistical argument for which we have all been praying.] 


Titmuss (R. M.). Birth, Poverty and Wealth. London: Hamish 
Hamilton, 1943. 73”. Pp. 118. 7s. 6d. 


[Reviewed in this issue. ] 


TOWNEND (W.). Paying for the War. London: Sacial Credit 
Party, 1943. 84”. Pp. 17. 3d. 

[An interpretation of war and post-war financial problems through the eyes 
of a follower of Douglas social credit theories.] 


Vakit (C.N.). Financial Burden of the War on India. Bombay : 
Prof. C. N. Vakil, University of Bombay, 1943. 84”. Pp. 140. 6s. 

[Prof. Vakil has written a most valuable study of the current problems of 
Indian finance. He begins by measuring the magnitude of India’s contribution 
to the war effort, suggesting that it has been under-rated by many English writers. 
The difference of mind here is not, surely, one of estimate of the actual burden, 
which is admittedly very great and which is unavoidably borne in the present, 
but of the adjustment of the relative burdens in the future. About this there 
is perfectly legitimate ground for difference of judgment. But no competent 
English economist will substantially differ from Prof. Vakil’s analysis of the 
causes of Indian inflation—the finance of large internal expenditure by the 
acquisition of éxternal assets without corresponding internal finance in India. 
He is himself persuaded that much more could be done to avoid inflation by 
raising the higher levels of income-tax and by further borrowing in India. Indeed 
he emphasises that the inflationary situation is accompanied by profits and 
industrial balances seeking outlets. As an appendix he prints a manifesto signed 
by twenty of the best known Indian economists (including himself) and published 
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in April, 1943, which provides an analysis of the situation and recommendations 
for action which could scarcely be bettered. It has been India’s misfortune to 
have to teach the world by example that a favourable balance is inflationary. ] 


Wana (P. A.) and Mercuant (K. T.). Our Economic Problem. 
Bombay : New Book Company, 1943. 83”. Pp. 536. Rs. 6.8. 


[The volume of work on the problems of applied economics in India is rapidly 
swelling, and an Indian student has no longer any excuse for learning his economics 
in relation to a foreign theoretical system and foreign examples of its application, 
Indeed, there are now more books and more suitable books available which set 
out the problems of Indian economics as a whole (as distinct from its parts) than 
there are similar books about Great Britain. This book starts with a study of 
Indian resources—population, its distribution, quality and occupations, the soil 
and the problems and scale of its cultivation and the systems of land tenure, 
industry and its growth, efficiency, distribution and volume of employment, 
finance both national and industrial. It ends with an examination of the future 
of industrialism, the national dividend and consumption, and the problems of 
planning for the future. It is well documented and well supplied with statistical 
tables, and will provide a useful work of general reference as well as a valuable 
text-book. ] 


WatLpoLe (G. S.). Joint Consultation at all Levels. London: 
Masson Seeley & Co. (14 Howick Place, Westminster, S.W. 1), 1943. 
83”. Pp. 15. 


“ [A plea for a National Industrial Council by the Chairman and Managing 
Director of Masson Seeley & Co. Mr. Walpole reminds us of the Mond—Turner 
conversations on this very matter some fifteen years ago, and of how the proposal 
was accepted but never carried out. Nowadays there is the same, or a greater, 
need, and a certain amount of experience has been gained in joint production 
committees and joint consultation at the factory level—why, asks Mr. Walpole, 
not also at the national level ?] 


Watston (H. D.) and SEtiemaAn (P.). Farm Costings. No. 2. 
1941-1942. H. D. Walston, Thriplow Farm, Thriplow, Cambs., 1943. 
8”. Pp. 16. 2s. 6d. 

[This pamphlet, for the second year, analyses the costs on a group of farms 
near Cambridge. It attempts to distribute all costs between different crops and 
measure the costs for each crop under the head of cultivation, seed and fertilisers, 
rent, and overheads. It includes a general discussion of the basis on which such 
costing can be done.] 


WHITEHOUSE (J. HowarpD). The School Base. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1943. 83”. Pp. 64. 2s. 

[For thirty-five years Mr. Whitehouse has been advocating better conditions 
for the poorer schools and more opportunities for a better use of leisure. His 
present scheme for what he calls a School Base has gradually grown out of this 
interest. The scheme is briefly that there should be educational centres serving 
certain districts : somewhere in the country a few miles out in the case of towns 
(several such centres if need be for the bigger towns) and at some central point 
in the case of villages. These are to be planned somewhat on the lines of Oxford 
and Cambridge (excepting that they are not to be in the main residential)— 
that is, different schools with their own classrooms and teachers, but all sharing 
amenities such as playing-fields, swimming-pools, concert halls, art galleries, 
lecture rooms and such like. Mr. Whitehouse does not suggest, of course, that 
these centres should be built all at once, but he does stress the point that 
there should be enough space available from the start to allow of expansion, as 
they might also in the end become centres for adult education and other cultural 
activities. There are, of course, obvious difficulties of finance, transport, feeding 
and the like; but they would not seem to be insuperable (the war, for example, 
has taught us a lot about communal feeding), and the idea has very much to 
commend it to the serious consideration of planners, educationalists, and all those 
interested in the building of a better post-war world.] 


Wise (H. L.). War-time Price Control in New Zealand. Welling- 
ton: Whitcombe and Tombs, 1943. 8}”. Pp. 79. 
[New Zealand, perhaps mainly because the basic requirements of foodstuffs 


are from home production, has been exceptionally successful in stabilising the 
cost of living. ‘This had risen only 13-4°% between August 1939 and December 
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1942. Mr. Wise, who as a member of the Price Tribumal has seen the problems 
from the inside, gives a very full account of the administrative methods used. 
An English reader will perhaps feel inclined to think that he puts too much 
stress on particular legal methods of controlling prices, and too little on general 
measures—in particular fiscal measures—to prevent inflation, and wish that he 
had given a more complete account of the budgetary background against which 
the measures were set. The general policy, in New Zealand as in the U.K., has 
been to peg wages, salaries, rents and prices over as wide a field as possible, and 
to limit price advances to what can be justified by additional costs.] 

Work: the future of British Industry. London: Conservative 
and Unionist Party Organisation, 1944. 8}”. Pp. 46. 6d. 

(This report by the Conservative Sub-Committee on Industry is of very great 
interest. In many respects it reflects the marked desire on the part of the 
younger conservatives to move with the times and to prevent other parties from 
stealing all the thunder. Starting from the virtues of private enterprise, they 
emphasise, nevertheless, that industry has responsibilities to those who work, 
in particular to give better conditions of work, greater security of tenure and 
better provision for social security than in the past; everyone should have as 
much chance as possible to make his contribution and to gain a real sense of 
responsibility in helping to make things run well. The problems of unemploy- 
ment must be solved. Public works are a buffer but not a cure. The budget 
must be balanced as soon as possible after the war. Steps must be taken to 
maintain and equalise capital expenditure. The output of consumption goods 
must be expanded; it is suggested that ‘‘ public attention should be given to 
such possibilities as, for instance, financing the bulk purchase of universally 
desirable household goods.”’ Controls will be necessary to swing the economic 
system over to a peace-time basis, but once the transition is completed, “ the 
preference of customers is and ought to be the mainspring of economic activity.” 
Nationalisation and public corporations are rejected on a number of grounds. 
But “it is the clear and undisputed duty of the State to protect the public 
against abuse of monopoly”’; for this ‘there should be machinery through 
which charges that a monopoly organisation was insisting on exorbitant prices 
or unfair conditions of sale should be authoritatively examined . . . and appro- 
priate action taken by the Government to effect a remedy.’ In many ways, 
it will be gathered, this report reflects a real anxiety to grapple with the problems 
of industry. But it may properly be asked whether the authors have satisfied 
themselves that all these desirable objectives are mutually consistent and capable 
of simultaneous achievement. | 


American. 


BiopGeEtTt (R. H.). Comparative Economic Systems. New York : 
Macmillan Company, 1944. 84”. Pp. 845. $4.00. 

[To be reviewed. ] 

Branpt (K.). Fats and Oils in the War. Stanford, California : 
Food Research Institute, 1943. 9”. Pp. 60. 25 cents. 

(This pamphlet, published in June 1943 in the U.S.A., and only arrived in 
England early in 1944, has suffered badly at the hands of events. Its purpose 
was to discuss the prospects of vegetable oil and fat supplies for 1943, mainly in 
the light of the shipping position in the fall of 1942. But even if time has already 
falsified many of the prognostications, it will be found useful as a general source 
of information as to sources and uses of these materials in different countries 
before and during the war.] 

CAMPBELL (MILDRED). The English Yeoman under Elizabeth and 
the Early Stuarts. New Haven: Yale University Press (Oxford 
University Press), 1942. Pp. xiii + 453. $3.75. 

[Reviewed in this issue.] 

Duntor (J. T.). Wage Determination under Trade Unions. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1944. 84”. Pp. 231. $3.50. 

[To be reviewed. ] 

Giss (G. S.). The Whitesmiths of Taunton. A history of Reed 
& Barton, 1824-1943. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1943. 84". Pp. xxxiii+ 419. $3.50. 

[To be reviewed. ] 
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GRAHAM (F. D.). Fundamentals of International Monetary Policy. 
Princeton : International Finance Section, Department of Economics 
and Social Institutions, Princeton University, 1943. 9”. Pp. 23. 

{[Dr. Graham urges that there has been “‘ a confusion of purpose and a lack 
of consistent principle’? about recent proposals for international monetary 
reform. There are two general objectives—he argues—freedom and stability, 
and it is necessary to begin by asking in what circumstances each is appropriate, 
After a careful study, Dr. Graham concludes that ‘‘ no coherent international 
monetary policy can be developed without reference to the domestic monetary 
policies of the various nations.” In his view ‘the primary defect of both the 
Keynes and the White plans, and of the compromise between them, is that their 
authors favour fixity of exchange rates in neglect of domestic monetary policies 
and, conscious of the disruptive effects to be expected in this situation, present 
measures of half-hearted coercion of such states as are recalcitrant in their 
adherence to some undefined national monetary policy which, it is fondly hoped 
will more or less miraculously emerge as the ‘norm.’” Is not Dr. Graham 
guilty of over-simplification here? The purpose of the Keynes plan was surely 
to add a third to the two alternatives of complete fixity of exchange rates and 
unlimited freedom to vary exchange rates—a system of fixed conditions of 
variation of exchange rates. In a footnote added after the paper was in print 
Dr. Graham recognises that his objections to the Keynes plan had in this respect 
been in part misconceived.] 

HaMBuRGER (L.). How Nazi Germany has Controlled Business, 
Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1943. 93”. Pp. 101. 
$1.00. 

[This book reveals the whole gamut of methods of control over entry into 
business, supply of capital, supply of materials, supply of labour, prices, cost 
accounting, profits, allocation of profits, closing down or continuance of business, 
and finally the methods of enforcing observance and preventing evasion. Itisa 
well documented and thorough study of the field, based directly on German 
materials. The author emphasises’ that control of every aspect is total: 
‘“* German business enterprise is born, is operated, and dies by the will of the 
government.’’ It is total also in that it covers the whole field of industry. It 
is total finally in the extent of power and discretion accorded to the agencies 
of control—rights of citizens or firms do not limit it. In all these senses, Nazi 
control over business is without parallelor precedent. As a direct result private 
enterprise has been eclipsed: “‘ it is neither private nor enterprise ’’ in the sense 
that the individual has little remaining initiative within the system of control. 
“Total regulation has done a job equivalent to nationalising. It is not necessary 
for the Nazis to convert business into a government department.’’] 


HEXNER (E.). The International Steel Cartel. The University 
of North Carolina Press (Oxford University Press), 1943. 9”. Pp. 
xxii + 339. 36s. 


[To be reviewed. ] 

Hvuuteren (T.). Railroad Travel and the State of Business. 
New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1943. 9”. Pp. 
35. 

(Total passenger-miles on U.S. railways fell from over 4 billion in 1920 toa 
little over 1 billion in 1933, and thence rose to about 2 billion in 1937. This 
pamphlet shows how numbers, length and types of journeys have fluctuated 
with trade conditions. ] 


International Economic Collaboration. Boston, Mass.: Uni- 
versities Committee on Post-War International Problems, 1943. 7}". 
Pp. 16. 

[This is one of a series of analyses prepared by the Universities Committee 
on post-war international problems for the use of faculty groups and similar 
bodies. It sets out to deal with this problem: ‘“‘ From the point of view either 
of long-run national self-interest or of international justice, in what ways should 
national economic policies after the war be controlled by consideration of the 
effects of such policies upon the economic interests of other countries and upon 
the working of the general system of international economic interchange?” It 
breaks this general problem down into various subsidiary problems, sets out the 
arguments on each side. Finally it gives an excellent, if mainly American, biblio- 
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graphy. It willinterest English readers to see how some of the younger American 
minds are running on these problems. ] 


JOHNSTONE (W. C.). The Changing Far East. New York: 
Foreign Policy Association, 1943. 7}”. Pp. 96. 25 cents. 

[This is No. 41 in the Headline Series of booklets published by the Foreign 
Policy Association under the supervision of their Department of Popular Educa- 
tion. It gives a brief but clear popular account of the changes that have taken 
place in China and Japan and certain other lands of the Far East in the last 
few years. It is illustrated with maps and charts. The author of this number 
is professor of Political Science at the George Washington University.] 


Krvme- (L. H.). Post-war Tax Policy and Business Expansion. 
Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1943. 8’. Pp. 46. 50 
cents. 

[The purpose of this short study is to examine how the U.S. tax system 
requires to be modified in order to make its effects less restrictive on business and 
investment expansion. While the suggestions for repealing E.P.T. and the 
Federal Capital Stock Tax and modifying the Corporate Income Tax are doubtless 
adapted to the end in view, the theoretical background of the pamphlet is scarcely 
adequate to the problems in hand. It has for some time been recognised that, 
if a certain revenue must be raised, certain taxes are relatively inflationary in 
effect and certain taxes relatively deflationary. No serious attempt is made to 
analyse the theoretical bases of this distinction, or to discuss whether a tax systm 
can be made to vary according to trade conditions, or whether it should on 
average be inflationary or deflationary, in a particular country at a particular 
moment. And many of the expansionist effects here suggested would seem to 
be secured not by better taxation methods, but (as everyone has always known to 
be possible) merely by failing to balance the budget.] 


LAUTERBACH (A. T.). Economics in Uniform. Military Economy 
and Social Structure. Princeton University Press (Oxford University 
Press), 1943. 9”. Pp. xi + 282. 25s. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Lurz (F. A.). International Monetary Mechanisms. The Keynes 
and White Proposals. Princeton: International Finance Section, 
Department of Economics and Social Institutions, Princeton Uni- 
versity, 1943. 9”. Pp. 21. 

[The conclusions of this study of the Keynes and White proposals are: that 
the Keynes plan has a strong inflationary bias; that gold is an unnecessary part 
of either scheme, and probably a nuisance; that control of capital movements is 
difficult, and may inevitably lead to control of current transactions; that both 
schemes, by delaying adjustments, make them more difficult; not much can be 
done to prevent devaluation if a state insists on it; the schemes “ do not give a 
solution which can be regarded as satisfactory in the long run.’’] 

Mitts (F. C.). Prices in a War Economy. Some aspects of the 
present price structure of the United States. New York: National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1943. 9”. Pp. 102. 

[This is @ quite invaluable brief survey of the present price structure in the 
United States. It does not lend itself to summary, but its 102 pages are packed 
full of statistical tables and diagrams solving almost every problem of price and 
output change down to mid-1943. The author’s own general conclusion is that 
“the price system of mid-1943 is under continuing inflationary pressures. 
Pushes from the cost side are strongly supplemented by the pressure of buying 
power in excess of the value (at present prices) of the consumer goods our produc- 
tive system can turn out.’’] 


Munk (F.). The Legacy of Nazism. The Economic and Social 
Consequences of Totalitarianism. New York: Macmillan Company 
(London: Macmillan, 1944), 1943. 8”. Pp. xvi + 288. lds. 

[To be reviewed.] 

National Planning Association. Planning Pamphlets. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Planning Association, 1943. 74”. 25 cents. 


[The National Planning Association is publishing a useful series of small but 
authoritative pamphlets dealing in the main with U.S. post-war problems. The 
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present group include a study by Dr. J. D. Black of World Needs for U.S. Food 
and Fibre ; a study of Farm People and the Land after the War, by Dr. M. R, 
Benedict; a study of The Outlook for the Railroad Industry, by E. W. Williams; 
the Outlook for Domestic Air Transport, by the same author; Business Reserves 
in Present Tax Law, by E. Cary Brown and J. Keith Butters; a most interesting 
study of Public Thinking on Post-War Problems, based on a public opinion poll 
made by the Office of Public Opinion Research at Princeton, and written up by 
J. 8. Bruner; in view of the importance to Great Britain of U.S. post-war policy 
this pamphlet certainly deserves attention; it shows, for example, that 88% 
of Republicans, as well as 87% of Democrats, believe that the Government, 
business and labour should get together to make plans now to do away with 
unemployment after the war. The whole set of pamphlets are drawn together 
in a broader study of Reconversion of Industry to Peace, jointly drafted by the 
officers of the Agriculture, Business and Labour Committees on National Policy 
of the N.P.A. They emphasise that reconversion is a big and difficult job, and 
that all sections of the community are mutually dependent and jointly interested 
in its success. ] 


Post-War Migrations. Proposals for aninternationalagency. New 
York: Research Institute on Peace and Post-War Problems of the 
American Jewish Committee, 1943. 9”. Pp. 53. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


Public Policy Pamphlets. Chicago: University Press (Cambridge 
University Press)_1943. 7%”. 1s. 6d. 

{These are three in a series of pamphlets published by the Chicago Press 
designed to discuss matters of topical interest to the ordinary thinking man. 
In Economic Policy and Democracy Dr. Heilperin pleads for a democracy founded 
on economic liberalism. Prof. Schmitt’s answer to the question What shall we 
do with Germany ? is that the one argument Germans understand is force, and 
we must use it against them until they have learnt their lesson. In Alien Enemies 
and Alien Friends in the United States Prof. Puttkammer gives first a brief outline 
of the status of the alien in America before the war, and then goes on to describe 
the modifications that have taken place in their position since the outbreak of 
hostilities. ] 


RippxeE (J. H.). British and American Plans for International 
Currency Stabilization. New York: National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1943. 9”. Pp. 42. 35 cents. 


{[Mr. Riddle, who is economic adviser to the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York, devotes the first half of this pamphlet to comparing and contrasting 
the Keynes and White plans in their approach to each of the main features of 
the problem of the restoration of financial stability. He emphasises that the 
objectives of the two plans are similar, and the differences, though important, 
are mainly in matters of detail, on which agreement can be reached, once the 
main objective is accepted. The second part of the pamphlet eonsiders the 
general feasibility of the overall approach which these plans represent. He sees 
considerable difficulties in the problems of transition, and holds that the plans 
assume the prior achievement of a position near to equilibrium; this, he thinks, 
will only be reached after a good many years. He emphasises that a currency 
is usually unstable because of difficult internal problems, tied up with internal 
political considerations: ‘‘ Internal stability is a pre-requisite to enduring 
external stability.’”’ He is nervous lest excessive reliance on credits should 
postpone essential readjustments, and whether in the early post-war inflationary 
phase the Keynes plan may not add fuel to the fire. As an alternative, he 
looks briefly at the ‘‘ key-country approach,” suggested by J. H. Williams in 
a review of the Keynes and White plans in Foreign Affairs (July 1943), which 
would imply the stabilisation of the dollar-sterling exchange as a ‘‘ strong nucleus 
around which general stabilisation efforts could centre.’ This would put the 
emphasis ‘‘ upon remedying the basic causes of disequilibrium in each country 
rather than undertaking general stabilisation before the causes of instability 
are attacked.’’ | 


ScHLOTTERBECK (K.T.). Post-war Re-employment. Washington, 
D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1943. 8’. Pp. 27. 25 cents. 

[The purpose of this pamphlet is not to discuss the probabilities of full employ- 
ment, but to measure its implications in terms of actual employment and its 
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distribution between industries. The broad conclusion is that it would involve 
an addition of about 8 millions (17%) to the figure of 1940, and a total of 54 
millions. About 2-4 millions more might be employed in manufacture, about 
1-6 million in construction, and 1-5 million in services. } 


Scumipt (C. H.) and Young (R.A.). The Effect of War on Business 
Financing. New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1943. 9”. Pp. 96. 50 cents. 

[This is the first of two papers projected on this subject. ‘‘ It deals primarily 
with World War I, but it includes a few general comparisons with current wartime 
tendencies.”” The wider implications for the present war must be left for dis- 
cussion when the second paper appears. One point in relation to World War I 
immediately impresses—the relatively small scale of its effects on the U.S. 
economy. While in this country in both wars, and in the U.S. in this, well over 
50% of the national product has been devoted to the war effort, in the U.S. in 
the last war “‘ only a little more than a fifth of the national product was devoted 
to war’’; and the effects on the civilian economy were only apparent in mid- 
1918, and then quickly over. In consequence the upset to normal methods has 
been much greater. In 1914-18 there were only $750 millions of publicly 
financed additions to industrial plant. This time they have exceeded $15 
billion.] 


SHoup (C.), FrrepMan (M.) and Mack (Ruts P.). Taxing to 
Prevent Inflation. New York: Columbia University Press (Oxford 
University Press), 1943. 9”. Pp. viii + 236. 21s. 


[To be reviewed. | 


Smmvutis (A.). The Economic Reconstruction of Lithuania after 
1918. New York: Columbia University Press (Oxford University 
Press), 1942. 83”. Pp. xiii+ 148. 10s. 

[The break up of large economic units and the creation of small independent 
States in 1919 is considered, by many economists, to be one of the main dis- 
integrating forces in the world economy. This view need not be abandoned 
when we find that many of these small States show some economic progress and 
an increase in their National Income during the inter-war period. The rate of 
progress might have been considerably greater within larger economic units. 
Mr. Simutis’s book contains statistical data showing the development of Lithu- 
anian agriculture and industry during the last two decades and will be very 
useful as a collection of the existing statistics on this subject. Unfortunately, 
however, they are not comprehensive enough to warrant any definite conclusion. 
Only gross output values are given for the main industries, which is not the 
author’s fault since the same is true of most industrial output statistics, and there 
is no estimate of the Lithuanian National Income. We cannot find thus whether 
Colin Clark is right in assuming that in Lithuania’s case “‘ there appears to have 
been a decline since pre-war years.’’ The increase in population may have been 
greater than the increase in output. The author’s conclusions amounting to a 
eulogistic appraisal of Lithuania’s economic achievement seem somewhat naive. ] 


Suticuter (S. H.). Present Savings and Post-war Markets. New 
York and London: Mc-Graw Hill, 1943. 8”. Pp. 73. $1.00. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


Waker (E. R.). From Economic Theory to Policy. Chicago 
University Press (Cambridge University Press), 1943. 8". Pp. 273. 
18s. 

[To be reviewed.] 


Warner (W. L.) and Lunt (P.8.). The Social Life of a Modern 
Community. New Haven: Yale University Press (Oxford University 
Press), 1941. 9”. Pp. xx + 460. 26s. 6d. 

(To be reviewed. ] 


Wotrr (R.). Economie et Finances dela France, Passé et Avenir. 
New York : Brentano’s, 1943. 8”. Pp. 320. 
[To be reviewed. | 
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Official. 


BRITISH. 

Infant Mortality in Scotland. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 
1943, 934”. Pp. 83. Ils. 3d. 

(Infant mortality in Scotland, 1934-38, was 77 per 1,000, as against 32 in 
New Zealand, 39 in Australia and Holland, 45 in Sweden, 57 in England and 
Wales; it was higher than in any European country except Poland, Spain and 
Portugal; it has, moreover, fallen far less rapidly than in other countries over the 
previous 70 years. . This Report, by a very strong Committee under Sir John 
Boyd Orr, recommended that, as a first condition of improvement, housing and 
food must be improved; granted that improvement, they look to better child 
welfare services, more ante-natal clinics and maternity hospitals as the best 
means to reduce the infant mortality rate.] 

Ministry of Health. A National Health Service. London: H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1944. 93%”. Pp. 85. Ils. 

[To be reviewed. ] 

Report of the Director of Census on the Census of Population, 1936. 
Southern Rhodesia, 1943. 123”. Pp. 287. 

[The Southern Rhodesian Census of 1936 should have been completed in 
1939-40, but was held up by lack of staff and pressure of other and more imme. 
diate work. The repeated requests for at least an interim report have now been 
met by a limited circulation of a cyclostyled issue. ] 

FrankEL (S. H.). Interim Report on the Rhodesia Railways. 
Johannesburg : Witwatersrand University, 1943. 13”. Pp. 40. 

{In this report, submitted to the U.K. High Commissioner in the Union of 
South Africa, Professor Frankel examines Rhodesian railway finance, railway 
policy, the powers and functions of the Railway Commission and the relevant 
legislation over the period 1926-43. He recommends certain legislative amend- 
ments but concludes that the existing controls have proved beneficial to the 
railway users, the Governments and the territories as a whole.] 


AMERICAN. 

An International Stabilisation Fund of the United and Associated 
Nations. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Treasury, 1943. 9”. Pp. 21. 

[This is the revised White Plan, as issued July 10, 1943.] 

National Resources Planning Board. Industrial Location and 
National Resources. December 1942. Washington, D.C.: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1943. 11”. Pp. 360. $1.50. 

(‘To be reviewed. ] 

The United States in the World Economy. Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1943. (Reprinted by H.M. Stationery 
Office, London 1944.) 93”. Pp. 216. 2s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed.] 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations, 1941-42. Geneva: 
League of Nations (London: Allen and Unwin), 1943. 93”. Pp. 279. 
10s. 

(The late appearance of this Year-book has made it possible to bring an 
unusually large proportion of the data down to the end of 1942. Its form is 
little changed as compared with recent issues. ] 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 

The Displacement of Population in Europe. By E. M. Kulischer.. 
Montreal: International Labour Office, 1943. 94”. Pp. iv + 17]. 
6s. 

[To be reviewed. ] 

Intergovernmental Commodity Control Agreements. Montreal: 
International Labour Office, 1943. 10’. Pp. lviii + 221. 8s. 


[To be reviewed. ] 








